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CHAPTER XV, 


a“ 
‘Epouvantable et complet désastre. Le vaisseau sombrait sans laisser ni un 
cordage, ni une planche sur le vaste océan des espérances,’ 


HE Frivolity is closed during the season of London’s emptiness, 
and Mrs. Brandreth is enjoying the blissfulness of repose at 

the sleepy little Belgian watering-place of Heldenberg, near the 
good old city of Memlingstadt. Not altogether a bad place, this 
Heldenberg, with its monster hotel and fine sea-wall; its vast stretch 
of golden sands and colony of bathing-boxes ; its dozen or so of 
smart new villas facing the sea; and its cluster of ancient houses 
built in a snug little hollow under the lee ofa sandbank, comfortably 
sheltered from ocean waves and stormy winds. There are the cosiest 
little restaurants down in this old town of Heldenberg, a sprinkling 
of humble shops, a dim old church, and a post-office. All the rest 
of Heldenberg is new, and spreads itself in a line with its face to 
the sea, steadfastly ignoring the original settlement, from whose 
abasement the fashionable watering-place is approached by steep 
stone steps, upon which shrill-voiced females exhibit their small 
wares, and tempt the idle visitor to unpremeditated outlay. Those 
large flat currant-cakes which are the glory of Belgium may be had~ 
here, and the Heldenberg mussel, a fish of some distinction, is 
purveyed upon the stone landings. Not often does the upper town 
descend to the lower town, the great hotel providing for all the 
wants of its patrons, internal and external, and the landscape be- 
tween Heldenberg and Memlingstadt offering no farther attraction 
to the explorer than is to be found in level sands, intersected by 
an occasional ditch, a sprinkling of stunted willows, a canal with 
barges and water-gates, and here and there the verdure of a cabbage- 
garden. 
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Mrs. Brandreth has come to Heldenberg as a quiet out-of-the- 
way place, where she is not likely to find many English people, or 
to be recognised and stared at. She has her reward. There are 
very few English at Heldenberg, which does not offer many attrac- 
tions to the British mind. It is not a stage upon the high-road of 
Europe, like Ostend; it has no steamers, no direct communication 
with any place except Memlingstadt. Its établissement is infantine, 
its dissipations of the mildest order. The Belgians come here in 
flocks, proud of having created Heldenberg by their own unaided 
efforts. It is a plant of purely native growth, owes no favour to 
the rest of Europe, and its cleanliness, freshness, and brightness 
are very fair to Belgian eyes. To dress smartly, bathe abundantly, 
lounge away morning and afternoon on the esplanade, retiring at 
intervals for copious refreshment, and to hear indifferent music and 
play small games of chance in the evening, make up the sum of 
life at Heldenberg ; a placid simple existence, not over costly, and 
leaving no bad taste in the mouth. 

Myra has brought a box of new books, and a point-lace flounce, 
which she has been at work upon for the last three years. She has 
avoided the public life of the monster hotel, enjoyable as it is to 
Belgian visitors, and has established herself in two pretty rooms, au 
premier, in one of the villas facing the sea. A large family of 
healthy-looking children, whose existence appears to be one per- 
petual meal-time, occupy the apartments beneath. Myra has a bal- 
cony, lattice-shaded, in which she can sit on warm afternoons reading 
or working, or studying her part in Herman’s new comedy, which 
work of genius he placed in her hands a few days before his last 
journey to Radnorshire. 

The piece is strong, full of domestic interest and telling situa- 
tions, and Myra’s part is one of the finest she has ever had written 
for her. This quiet Belgian watering-place affords her ample leisure 
for study. She has time to think out the character; to create a 
living breathing woman from the words of her author; to enlarge 
upon his ideas, and give form to his airiest fancy. 

‘1 think even he will be proud and pleased if I carry out my 
idea of the character,’ she says to herself, sitting in the balcony in 
the warm afternoon sunshine with the manuscript comedy on her 
lap, just two days after Herman’s wedding. 

She has thought herself remote from all her world, and has been 
luxuriating in the rest and freedom which accompany the thought, 
when looking down to the esplanade she sees a gentleman in gray, 
with a white hat and hay-coloured whiskers, steadfastly regarding 
the balcony. His hat is raised as she looks at him, revealing the 
somewhat commonplace features of Lord Earlswood. 

‘ How do you do, Mrs. Brandreth ?’ he remarks, with his accus- 
tomed tranquillity. ‘I thought I couldn’t be mistaken. Your people 
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could not tell me your number, so I have been exploring What’s-its- 
name. I forget what the Belgians call this settlement. Rather 
like the east-end of Margate without the cockneys, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Pray come in, if you want to talk,’ says Myra, with vexation 
of spirit, rolling up her manuscript. 

Lord Earlswood is prepared to converse placidly from the pave- 
ment, regardless of the impression he may make upon the various 
families which crowd the brand-new villas. 

‘May 1?’ he says. ‘So delighted !’ 

He ascends the stone steps, disappears through the open portal, 
and reappears in Myra’s drawing-room, where the new books are 
scattered on sofa and tables, and the point-lace flounce displays 
itself half in and half out of a fairy work-basket lined with quilted 
rose-coloured satin. The newly-furnished apartment looks like a 
scene on the stage. 

‘ How do you do?’ says Myra, stifling a yawn. She had been 
in a delicious dreamy reverie that was almost slumber when her 
listless gaze alighted on Lord Earlswood’s white hat. ‘‘ What brings 
you to this quiet little place ?’ 

‘You may well ask that. I think it would have been only 
friendly to let a fellow know where you were coming. I called in 
Bloomsbury-square. No one could tell me anything, except that 
you'd gone to some foreign watering-place. It might be Ostend, or 
Boulogne, or Dieppe, or Biarritz, or Arcachon, or Jericho—no one 
knew. Went to the theatre—same result: meeting of the company 
announced for the 6th of October—that was all. It was Mrs. 
Lockstitch, your wardrobe woman, who put me on the right scent. 
She had made your dresses, and you had told her you wanted them 
in a quiet style for a quiet place. Hel—something, in Belgium. 
I looked up Murray, and found only one Belgian watering-place 
beginning with Hel; and here Iam. Clever, wasn’t it ?’ 

‘ Pertinacious, at any rate,’ replies Myra. 

‘ Ah, that’s the next best thing, ifit isn’t better. ‘‘ It’s dogged- 
ness does it.” I came across that sentence somewhere the other 
day, and it took my fancy. I flatter myself there’s a good deal of 
doggedness in my composition.’ 

‘I thought you were grouse-shooting in the Highlands.’ 

. Everybody shoots grouse ; I don’t.’ 

‘You must be very anxious about your theatre,’ says Myra, 
taking up the flounce, and doing a stitch or two, point Turque, with 
infinite precision. 

‘I don’t care two straws about the theatre. Come, Mrs. Brand- 
.teth, you know that as well asI do. I built it for you, just as I 
might have sent you a box of bonbons on New Year’s-day.’ = 

‘A princely bonbonniére. But I am glad Fortune has been kind, 
and that so far you have had interest for your money.’ 
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‘It’s not very kind to talk in that business-like way when a 
fellow has come across from Dover to Ostend—the worst passage I 
ever made—on purpose to see you.’ 

‘ Extremely kind on your part, but rather foolish; unless Helden- 
berg and the Belgians prove amusing enough to reward your devotion. 
What can you have to say to me, or I to you, that would not be just 
as well said a month hence ?’ 

‘I don’t know about that. First and foremost, I came to see 
you. It’s a pleasure to me even to sit here watching you stitching 
at that blue-calico-and-white-tape arrangement. And then, again, 
I’ve a little bit of news for you,’ he adds, with a faint sparkle in his 
dull gray eyes. ‘ News that I thought might interest you—about 
a mutual friend.’ 

‘ What kind of news ?’ asks Myra, working industriously to cure 
her sleepiness. 

‘ Well, I should call it—matrimonial.’ 

‘Miss Belormond has had an offer from that sporting baronet 
who used to hang about the stage-door ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Mr. Flanders, the low comedian, has married Minnie Walters 
—at last? I’m sure she has tried hard enough to bring it about, 
poor girl!’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Then I give it up.’ 

‘ Your friend, Mr. Westray—’ begins Lord Earlswood slowly. 

The work drops from Myra’s hands as she looks up at him. 

‘Well, what of him ?’ 

‘O, nothing very particular. His marriage is in yesterday’s 
Times.’ 

‘Some other Westray, perhaps.’ 

‘No; Herman Westray. Here’s the paper ;’ and his lordship 
produces a neatly-folded supplement. ‘Herman Westray, only son 
of the late Reverend Thomas Westray of Colehaven, Devon, to 
Editha, second daughter of Morgan Morcombe, Esq., Lochwithian 
Priory, Radnorshire.’ 

‘I rather expected it,’ says Myra, with heroic composure. ‘I 
have seen them together at the Frivolity.’ 

‘O,’ exclaims Earlswood, mortified, ‘ then you’re not surprised ?’ 

‘Not particularly. If you crossed the Channel with the idea 
that you were bringing me a piece of astounding news, you have 
wasted your trouble.’ 

She is especially gracious to him after this; allows him to share 
her afternoon tea, discusses her plans for the coming season at the 
Frivolity, and dismisses him in the last stage of mystification. And 
by and by, alone in her pretty bedchamber, with its snow-white 
drapery and continental gimcrackery, she goes down on her knees and 
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raises her clasped hands, and takes an awful oath—not to the God 
of the Christians assuredly, who can hardly be supposed to receive 
such vows, but to Nemesis, or the three fatal sisters who deal cala- 
mity to man. 


CuapTer XVI. 


‘We'll live together, like two neighbour vines, 
Circling our souls and loves in one another. 
We'll spring together, and we’ll bear one fruit ; 
One joy shall make us smile, and one grief mourn ; 
One age go with us, and one hour of death 
Shall close our eyes, and one grave make us happy.’ 


Herman’s honeymoon fleets past him like a blissful dream. 
Life, which he had thought worn out and done with, save as a mere 
mechanical process, seems to have begun afresh for him—life and 
youth and happiness all renewed together like a second birth. Edi- 
tha’s companionship is so sweet in its utter novelty. ‘This pure 
heart has so many treasures to lay at his feet. This innocent mind 
has such unknown deeps for him to sound. As her lover he had 
fancied that he knew all the wealth ofher nature. As her husband 
he discovers a new world of thought and feeling which the girl had 
veiled from him. 

Too bright, too fleet, too fair are those early days of their wedded 
life; like those radiant mornings which are apt to end in dull weather, 
the rose changing to gray, the sun vanishing behind angry clouds. 

They have no thought of such change, these wedded lovers. 
Editha has no longer any doubt as to the perfection of her happi- 
ness. She sits by her husband one night while he writes a chapter 
of his novel, watches all the lights and shadows of the mobile face, 
which changes with his theme, and is beyond measure happy. It 
is as if she had actually a part in his work, in his thoughts, in his 
genius ; and when he reads her the concluded chapter—ineffable 
condescension !—happiness beyond the power of language to express. 

She writes to Ruth from a little Swiss village, a letter brimming 
over with joy, one of those honeymoon letters which we all receive 
occasionally from sister, or cousin, or familiar friend; a letter in 
which every sentence begins with ‘ Dear Herman,’ ‘ Dear Herman 
thinks,’ ‘Dear Herman says,’ ‘Dear Herman hopes,’—a letter 
which illustrates all the weaknesses of woman, and all her virtues. 

That bright month—not to be reckoned as other months in the 
calendar—comes to an end like a tale that is told, and the newly- 
married couple come home to the house at Fulham. Then come 
new pleasures, the simple joys of domesticity. Huge chests of linen, 
sent up from Lochwithian Priory, to be unpacked and put away. 
Wedding presents to be disposed judiciously about the rooms; no 
easy task, as these gifts are for the most part incongruous and ofdoubt- 
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fal taste—a pink-and-gold French clock and candelabra, for instance, 
which are an eyesore in that perfect drawing-room, whose pale green 
and white and tender lilacs are as delicate as a picture by Greuze. 

Editha is enchanted with her new home. ‘There is an artistic 
grace about the river-side villa, with its light airy rooms. Not 
numerous, but ofa fair size. Messrs. Molding and Korness, not being 
harassed by interference from their customer, have surpassed ther - 
selves. There is nothing costly, or that strikes the observer as 
costly ; no gilding, except the slenderest line of unburnished gold 
here and there; no sheen of satin or splendour of brocade ; no vast 
expanse of looking-glass, confusing the sense with imaginary space. 
The Pompeian vestibule and dining-room are deliciously simple; 
encaustic tiles, unpolished ebony, cretonne draperies of purely classic 
design and rich subdued colour. ‘The walls are painted a delicate 
French gray, relieved by a four-foot dado of ebonised panelling, and 
the ceiling of palest primrose. A broad border of ebonised wood 
surrounds the Venetian glass over the chimneypiece, and on this 
broad framework there are brackets supporting small bronze figures 
which might have been dug out of the lava that buried Herculaneum. 
A cretonne curtain divides the dining-room from a smaller chamber, 
looking upon the somewhat dingy byroad by which the villa is ap- 
proached. This room has been lined from floor to ceiling on two 
sides with ebonised shelves for Herman’s library, which is rather of 
the future than the present, his existing collection filling about a 
third of the space Messrs. Molding and Korness have allowed him ; 
his desk, his reading-lamp, his chair, are perfection of their kind. 
A small sofa of classic design has been provided for Editha opposite 
her husband’s writing-table ; a stand with russia-leather portfolio 
suggests a collection of photographs, which may help her to while 
away an idle hour; a rustic work-table in a corner hints at stocking- 
mending and the sewing-on of shirt-buttons. Glass, china, all the 
details of housekeeping are in harmony with the pervading idea of 
the whole. Everything is artistic. The very beer-jugs are Etru- 
rian; the urn is as purely Greek as that finely sculptured brazen 
vase from which Antigone poured her libation upon the dead. 

The servants have been provided by the house-agent, and have 
been recommended as models of probity. They are cook, housemaid, 
and parlour-maid, and present a very fair appearance on the evening of 
Mr. and Mrs. Westray’s arrival, congregated in the hall to carry in 
the boxes and travelling-bags—three smartly-dressed young women, 
whose starched muslin aprons are their only badge of servitude. 

Now Editha begins her duties as matron and housekeeper, and 
all the small troubles and vexations of housekeeping on a limited 
scale gradually reveal themselves to her. After their first breakfast 
at home, when the rooms, and the cups and saucers, and the view from 
the windows, and the servants’ faces are still as new to them as if 
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they had just put up at a strange hotel, Herman gives his young 
wife twenty pounds and the daintiest little morocco account-book 
ever devised to make accounts fascinating. 

*I think it will be wisest to pay the bills weekly, dear,’ he says, 
‘and then we shall always know exactly how we stand financially. 
Do you think twenty pounds is enough for you to begin with ?’ 

‘ O Herman, twenty pounds ought to last us ever so long; a month 
I should think. ‘Twenty pounds used to last a long time at Loch- 
withian, though we had ten servants instead of three. Certainly papa 
paid all the large accounts quarterly, and we had a great deal from 
the home farm.’ 

‘ Here you will have to pay for everything. Bridge-end House 
produces nothing, not so much as a sprig of parsley to decorate the 
butter.’ 

On this first day Herman leaves his wife to face the responsi- 
bilities of her position alone. He has been away from London five 
weeks, and is anxious to see his publishers, to look in at his favourite 
club, and to ascertain in a general way how the world has wagged 
in his absence. Editha goes to the hall-door with him, and sees 
him depart with that faint touch of heart-sinking which young wives 
are subject to on such occasions. Throughout their honeymoon 
they have not lived an hour asunder. This is the beginning of 
stern reality. Editha lingers in the hall for a minute or two, con- 
templating the rather dull outlook from the window: a dwarfed hedge- 
row and level market-gardens stretching away towards Walham 
Green; a church-spire and gray housetops in the distance; not so 
much asa mound of earth to relieve the dismal flatness of a cabbage- 
and asparagus-producing world. Then she screws her courage to the 
sticking-place, and penetrates those hidden and rearward premises of 
which she is nominal mistress, thinking that for this first day it will 
be wise to go to the cook, instead of summoning that functionary to 
an interview. 

It is eleven o’clock by this time, and Mrs. Westray finds her 
establishment at luncheon, seated comfortably at the kitchen table 
with a substantial upstanding wedge of double gloucester, a quartern 
loaf, and the largest of the Etrurian beer-jugs before them. 

They look somewhat disconcerted by her appearance, which they 
evidently regard as an intrusion. Cook wipes her mouth hastily and 
rises. She is a young woman, buxom and florid, with a look of 
having developed her figure upon buttered toast and hot suppers—a 
young woman with a sensual under-lip and a cunning eye. House- 
maid and parlour-maid keep their seats. Very different this from 
Editha’s welcome in the great old-fashioned kitchen at Lochwithian, 
where the cook and housekeeper of twenty years’ service worshipped 
her, and the Welsh maidens smiled and curtsied as at the coming 
of a princess. 
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She discusses the dinner question. First, as the most important, 
cook has made bold to order the kitchen dinner already, to avoid 
loss oftime. A nice little loin of pork and apple dumplings. ‘ The 
others like pork,’ she says, with an air of self-abnegation. For the 
late dinner she suggests a pair of soles, a pair of fowls, and a small 
ham. ‘ Which Fullers the tea-grocer says he has some prime York 
"ams at sixteenpence a pound, and I might make you a happle tart, 
mum, and a few custards.’ 

This dinner, though fair enough as a sample of the cook’s capa- 
bilities, does not appear strikingly novel to Editha. Their honey- 
moon dinners have run very much upon roast fowl in those out-of- 
the-way Swiss hotels. 

She racks her brains in the endeavour to think of something 
else ; but saddles of mutton, fillets of veal, and fore-quarters of lamb 
are the only ideas that present themselves to her mind, and these 
are inappropriate to a téte-d-téte dinner. 

‘I think Mr. Westray would like a little game,’ she hazards. 

‘You might have a brace of pheasants, mum, after the fowls.’ 

Four winged creatures to dine two people! There seems some- 
thing wrong here. 

‘I should think one fowl and one pheasant would be quite 
enough,’ says the young housekeeper. 

‘It might be enough, ma’am, but it wouldn’t do credit to a 
gentleman’s table; and if master should ’appen to bring ’ome a 
friend promiscuous, the dinner would look shabby; and I’m sure you 
wouldn’t wish that—just at first too.’ 

‘No, of course I don’t wish that.’ 

So cook has her way, and Editha feels somehow that this first 
attempt is not good housekeeping; and yet she has kept her father’s 
houss with credit and renown from seventeen years of age upwards, 
has dealt out stores on a large and liberal scale, kept accounts, and 
been nominally mistress of everything. 

But it is one thing to deal with old servants whose master’s 
goods are as their own—wh» would shudder at the idea of diverting 
a loaf of bread or a basin of dripping from its proper use ; who are 
as proud of the family they serve and as anxious for the family credit 
as if the same blood flowed in their veins, and the same good old 
race made honour a necessity of their beiny—and to have commerce 
with these sharp-witted London-bred girls, who look upon every new 
household they enter as a caravansera which they can leave at their 
pleasure, and domestic service as a means to the one great end of 
their existence, which includes good living, fine dress, and evenings 
out. 

After her interview with the cook, Editha surveys the parlour- 
maid’s pantry, which Messrs. Molding and Korness have made as 
perfect as a steward’s cabin on board a modern steamship, but 
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which the young person who has charge of it pronounces dark and 
damp. 

‘ And I’m afraid we shall be overrun with mice, ma’am, for I’ve 
heard them scuffling after dark. I suppose it’s along of living so 
near the river,’ adds the damsel, with a suppressed shudder. 

The storeroom and china-closet are in one, filled with locked 
presses for linen and groceries. In one of these Editha and the two 
maids stow away the ample supply of house-linen, the making and 
marking of which, by the school-children of Lochwithian, it has been 
Ruth’s pride to supervise. The grocery-closet Editha discovers will 
be useless, as the grocer calls every day for orders; and the cook 
assures her that it will be best and cheapest to order everything as 
it is wanted. 

‘I don’t believe grocery would keep in them cupvoards, mum, 
so near the river,’ adds cook sagaciously; whereat Editha begins 
to understand that Father Thames is a friend to mice and inimical 
to grocery. 

The grocery question settled, Mrs. Westray informs her household 
that she intends to pay all bills weekly, except such occasional sup- 
plies as can be paid for with ready money. She declares furthermore 
that she will require all accounts to be carefully examined and errors 
noted before they are submitted to her. 

The cook seems somewhat to disapprove of weekly payments ; 
her last master paid everything by cheque, half-yearly, she informs 
Editha, and evidently considers her last master’s method the nobler 
of the two. 

‘ But if you do intend to pay weekly, mum,’ adds Jane the cook, 
with a sigh, ‘there’s a few little accounts I’d better give you at 
once.’ 

She searches a sauce-tureen or two and a vegetable-dish, which 
vessels contain reels of cotton, old letters, a dirty collar, small 
change, penholders, and various oddments appertaining to the three 
young persons who are good enough to accept a temporary shelter 
in Mrs. Westray’s house. From one of these receptacles she pro- 
duces half a dozen crumpled bills more or less greasy; and from 
these documents Editha discovers that the week preceding her ar- 
rival—during which the young persons have been settlmg down in 
their new service, and making believe to clean rooms which had 
never been soiled—has been a somewhat expensive period. There 
is a little bill from the baker, and a hieroglyphical paper from 
the butcher, the original obscurity of which has been made more 
obscure by grease. Editha just contrives to decipher that the 
young persons have consumed three shoulders of mutton and four 
loins of pork in the week, and that they have furthermore required 
suet and calves’ liver. The grocer’s bill is the most alarming, 
for the grocer is a monopolist in his way, and sells bacon, cheese, 
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eggs, and butter, as well as colonial produce. Blacklead, bathbrick, 
sweet oil, hearthstone, scouring-paper, housemaids’ gloves, lucifer 
matches, gas tapers, brooms, brushes, and blacking mount up in a 
positively awful manner. Six pounds and three-quarters of bacon 
have been indispensable as a provision for the four transparent rashers 
served at that morning’s breakfast; nine pounds eleven ounces of 
double gloucester have been necessary to start the kitchen, and half 
a stilton has been ordered for the dining-room. Tea, coffee, sugar, 
rice, and tapioca have been laid in with equal liberality. There will 
be very little change out of a five-pound note from Mr. Fullers the 
grocer. Altogether Editha finds that her first payments will swallow 
up half of Herman’s twenty pounds, and she has the satisfaction of 
hearing from the housemaid that more brooms, brushes, turksheads, 
furniture polishes, and Brunswick blacks are required before the 
house can be cleaned in a satisfactory manner. 

This investigation of domestic affairs occupies some time, and 
then Editha goes up to her own pretty rooms and begins the task 
of unpacking. She has no maid—having insisted upon dispensing 
with that luxury in her new life, and being at all times independent 
of help—so the unpacking and arrangement of the trousseau takes a 
long time ; so long that she has but a few minutes to write hurriedly 
to Ruth, announcing her establishment in her new home. 

‘You must come to me soon, darling,’ she writes, ‘if Dr. Price 
thinks you can bear the journey. I long so to see you, to tell you 
all about our Swiss tour, and how more than good dear Herman is. 
I feel rather strange and lonely to-day in my new home, dear Herman 
having been obliged to go to town on business—about his new book, 
you know, dear. It seems so odd to see strange servants, instead 
of the kind friendly faces at Lochwithian. I have brought presents 
for all of them from Switzerland, which I shall send in the box with 
your clock and jewel-casket; the clock from me, the casket from 
Herman, his own choice. I think you will like the carving.’ 

After this letter has been written and despatched, the day seems 
rather to hang upon Editha’s hands. The house, pretty as it is, 
has that new look which is not quite friendly. ‘The impress of 
Messrs. Molding and Korness’s work is still upon it—the varnish 
too bright, the colours of the draperies too fresh. Editha cannot 
feel that it is home yet awhile; and then this first severance from 
Herman even for a few hours is a trial. By five o’clock in the after- 
noon he seems to have been away so long. She wonders that he has 
not contrived to settle all business matters, and come back in time 
to take her for a walk before dusk. 

She goes into the garden, but on this dull October afternoon 
Father Thames looks gloomy. A fog obscures the Surrey shore. 
A street-lamp, lighted too soon, shows dimly here and there among 

‘the cold gray houses. Everything is dull and cold. She walks up 
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and down the gravel-path by the water, and looks.over the low 
boundary at a wide reach of mud despondently, and wonders to find 
that so large a portion of this much-extolled river consists of a dark 
slimy filth, obnoxious to sight and ‘smell. 

She soon wearies of that narrow lawn and gravel-path, so differ- 
ent from the gardens at Lochwithian, and goes back to the house, 
where she tries to amuse herself by looking at Herman’s library. 
This does not prove particularly interesting, being confined to books 
of reference, admirable in their way, and those standard works with 
which Editha is familiar. She takes out a volume of Goldsmith’s 
Citizen of the World, and tries to read; but her thoughts wander 
from the page, and she finds herself listening for Herman’s return. 

They are to dine at half-past seven. At six the parlour-maid 
brings her a wishy-washy cup of tea, and a thin slice of new bread 
thickly buttered. This refreshment fails to revive her spirits, and 
she finds herself lapsing into melancholy on this first day of her 
home life. 

But at last, just as she comes down-stairs in her simple dinner 
dress, a latchkey sounds in the hall-door, and Herman appears. 
Happy meeting, fond welcome, as after a severance of years. 

‘Why, my love, you look pale and tired,’ he says, as they go 
into the library together. ‘ You haven’t been over-exerting yourself 
about domestic duties, I hope ?’ 

‘O no, dear; only—’ 

‘Only what, my pet ?’ 

‘The day has seemed so long and dull without you.’ 

‘Has it, darling?’ he exclaims, pleased by the avowal. ‘I 
oughtn’t to have gone to town the first day, perhaps; only I was 
anxious to see Standish about my novel, and to hear what had been 
doing in the last six weeks. You went for a walk, I hope, dear ?’ 

‘ What alone, Herman, in this strange place!’ 

‘ Ah, to be sure—you don’t know the neighbourhood yet. There 
are some nice walks—Barnes Common, for instance, not above half 
an hour’s walk from here ; and Wimbledon, almost as near; I must 
show you them next week. And now I'll go and wash my hands 
for dinner. I’ve eaten no lunch, on purpose to do justice to our first 
home dinner.’ 

‘I hope it will be nice, dear; but the cook is rather young. 
However, she seems to understand things, and is very confident.’ 

The table in the Pompeian chamber looks pretty enough, with 
the fragile modern glass and heavy old silver, the Squire’s gift to his 
daughter, when Herman and his wife go in to dinner presently ; but 
the dinner itself is a failure, and Herman resents the fact more 
intensely than Editha would have expected from a poet. 

The soles are burned on the outside and pink within; the fowls 
are the oldest and toughest birds Herman has encountered for some 
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time, and Swiss poultry has not been always young; the’ ham is 
half raw, hard, and salt; the pheasants are reduced to a condition 
in which the flesh crumbles off their bones; the bread-sauce is 
watery ; the gravy is chiefly remarkable for grease, Lee and Perrin, 
and black pepper; the pastry is a leaden sarcophagus, in which a 
few half-cooked apples are entombed ; the custards are curdled. But 
happily, before they arrive at this stage of the feast, Herman has 
spoiled an excellent appetite with a series of disappointments, and 
has retired within himself. 

O, those nice little club dinners—so simple, so inexpensive ! The 
one whiting, crisp and of a golden brown, with his tailin his mouth 
delicate symbol of eternity; the longitudinal slice of haunch, 
roasted by a cook who has elevated roasting to a science. Herman 
is not so practical as to count the cost of this first home dinner, or 
he would find the account sadly against domesticity. 


Soles. . ° . . ° ° . ° 2 
Fowls . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ pe ° ‘ ‘ » 4 
Ham - 0 
Pheasants ° . ° ° . . : . & 
Gravy-beef, vegetables, eggs, butter, lard, and sundries 0 ! 
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His dinner at the club would have cost him three-and-sixpence ; 
but then he cannot take Editha to a club, and it is an established 
principle in the British mind that to dine out of doors is adverse to 
the best interests of domestic life. 

‘Iam afraid you have not enjoyed your dinner, dear,’ Editha 
says nervously, when the parlour-maid, who is slow and stately in 
her movements, has swept the last crumb from the tablecloth, and 
withdrawn her attentive ear from Mr. and Mrs. Westray’s conver- 
sation. 

‘We won’t call it dinner, Editha. Everything was simply uneat- 
able. You must tell your cook so to-morrow; and if she can’t do 
better, you must dismiss her. There must be plenty of good cooks 
to be had, if you go the right way to work.’ 

Editha sighs. It seems a bad beginning somehow, insignificant 
as the matter isto hermind. Herman drinks a couple of glasses of 
claret, conquers a disposition towards ill-temper, and they retire to 
the pretty little study, where there is a cheery fire on this dull 
October evening, and sit opposite each other on either side of the 
hearth like old-established married people, and Editha is happy 
again. 

They talk and talk, having such a boundless stock of ideas to 
impart to each other, that there seems no limit to the possibility 
of interesting conversation. Herman expounds his views upon a 
variety of subjects; vague dreamy views, tricked out in a halo of 
sentiment. He tells his wife a little about his day in London ; 
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the people he has met, the news he has heard; not altogether 
edifying. 

‘I’m afraid it is a very wicked world you hear of at the clubs, 
Herman,’ she says, shocked to learn that A.’s wife has run away 
with a Queen’s Messenger; that there is a rumour of a judicial 
separation between Mr. and Mrs. B.; that C., after menant grand 
train for the last three years, has appeared in the Gazette; that 
D. has levanted on account of some unknown difficulty, which may 
be anything from flirtation to forgery. 

‘It is the best world we know of, my dear,’ he answers calmly ; 
‘and we can but make the best of it; get the most out of it; give 
it the least ; trust it never; hope for little from its generosity ; for 
nothing from its charity; and be sure that he who has the biggest 
mote in his own eye will be the first to spot the beam in ours. Yes, 
it is a wicked world undoubtedly, and, unluckily for the cause of 
morality, the wicked people in it are the pleasantest companions 
and do the kindest things.’ 

‘You don’t mean what you say, Herman!’ exclaims his wife, 
horrified. 

‘Some of it, at any rate, dearest,’ he answers carelessly. ‘ But 
I don’t want to infect your innocent soul with my time-hardened 
notions. The world, you know, is fair enough—that smooth-faced, 
time-serving world which smiles upon the prosperous and well-placed. 
God forbid that you should ever test its metal with the acid of mis- 
fortune, or discover how the fine gold changes to dross in the crucible 
of adversity !’ 

Editha sighs. Worldly wisdom like this seems chilling after 
Ruth’s gentle views of life, overflowing with hopefulness and charity. 

‘I think if you were to give me a good cup of tea, Editha, I 
might manage a chapter or two to-night,’ says Herman, after a 
pause, during which he has been looking dreamily at the fire, and 
tasting the sweets of domesticity. It is sweet to him to sit by his 
own fireside, with Editha opposite him—to know that she is abso- 
lutely his own. 

The young wife is delighted at that demand for tea. She rings, 
and the stately parlour-maid stalks in presently with the urn and 
caddy, the old-fashioned silver teatray, part of Editha’s dower, and 
rosebud cups and saucers; and Editha is prettily busy for the next 
five minutes, while Herman goes on dreaming. His new book 
will be a success ; his wife’s delight in the chapters he has read to 
her seems to him a good augury. His comedy has been received 
with rapture by Mrs. Brandreth and her company, and only awaits 
the seal of public favour. Life smiles upon him as it has never 
smiled yet. 

He has not seen Myra since his return to England. He has 
had some thoughts of calling at the theatre to-day, his piece being 
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already in rehearsal; but he has shrunk somehow from the notion 
of his first encounter with Mrs. Brandreth in his character of mar- 
ried man, and has deferred his appearance at the Frivolity till to- 
morrow, or possibly the day after, or perhaps next week ; although 
he is quite aware that such postponement may result in one or two 
of his characters working out into something utterly alien to his 
idea of them, and some of his best speeches being in a manner 
read backwards. 

‘Tl write to Myra to-morrow, just to let her know that I have 
returned, and to give her my new address,’ he thinks. 

He is anxious about his comedy, but it would be a relief to him 
if his comedy could succeed without any meeting between him and 
Mrs. Brandreth. 

Kismet is the name of the new play. Modern, domestic, intense 
almost to tragedy, and so far original that its author is unconscious 
of having borrowed anybody else’s ideas. 

The cup of tea is perfection, and in sipping that brain-clearing 
beverage Herman forgets that he has had a bad dinner. He talks 
of his book; his characters, and that awful crisis in their fates 
which now looms before him in the middle of the third volume ; and 
thoroughly enjoys himself for the next half hour. And then the tea- 
tray is removed, the Sutherland table folded and put away, and the 
author seats himself at his desk; while Editha opens her work- 
basket, concentrates her attention upon point-lace, or seems so 
to do, though after every group of stitches she looks up from her 
work, and watches the thoughtful face of the writer. 

By and by she takes a volume of Coleridge—the Aldine edition, 
portable, clear of type—from Herman’s classic bookshelf, and 
reads. Seated thus, with Herman opposite her, she knows no 
weariness, though she has read nearly to the end of the volume 
before the writer looks up from his manuscript at the sound of the 
silver-tongued clock on the mantelpiece striking two. 

‘My dearest. what have I been doing to allow you to stay up 
so long?’ he exclaims. ‘The native roses will soon fade if you 
keep me company in the small hours.’ 

‘Let me stay, Herman,’ she pleads. ‘I am as foolish as 
David Copperfield’s Dora, and I should be glad if I could hold your 
pens. It is so sweet to me to look up from my book now and then 
and watch your face, and fancy that I can follow the progress of 
your story there. Will you read me what-you have just written ?’ 

‘Not to-night, love,’ with a yawn. ‘ You shall read it for your- 
self in the printer’s slips, and tell me the blemishes in my work. 
And now, wife of mine, I wonder whether your domestic handiness 
would go far enough to give me a b.-and-s. ?’ 

The obedient wife flies to the cellaret ; and for the first time 
in her life Squire Morcombe’s daughter opens a soda-water bottle. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


‘ Etait-ce un connaisseur en matiére de femme, 
Cet écrivain qui dit que, lorsqu’elle sourit, 
Elle vous trompe, elle a pleuré toute la nuit? 

* * * * * 
Je ne sais si jamais l’éternelle justice 
A du plaisir des dieux fait un plaisir permis ; 
Mais, s’il m’était donné de dire 4 quel supplice 
Je voudrais condamner mon plus fier ennemi, 
C’est toi, pale souci d’une amour dédaignée, 
Dé-espoir misérable et qui meurs ignoré, 
Oui, c’est toi, ce serait ta lame empoisonnée 
Que je voudrais briser dans un cceur abhorré !’ 


Kismet has been in rehearsal a fortnight before Herman makes 
his first appearance on the dimly-lighted stage, where the actors are 
endeavouring to give form and life to his creations, and to infuse 
some touch of novelty into those well-worn types which the dramatic 
writer is fain to employ, for want of power to evolve any new order 
of being from his inner consciousness. 

Mrs. Brandreth is on the stage, rehearsing without book, in 
that low repressed tone with which she keeps feeling and passion in 
check, reserving her great effects—her fire and force and whirlwind 
of passion—for the performance. No one ever quite knows what 
‘Brandreth’ is going to do till the first night of a new piece; 
perhaps Brandreth herself least of all. Artist though she is, and 
carefully as she thinks out and elaborates every character, she is 
not the less spontaneous. Some of her finest touches of art have 
come to her at night, before her audience, in a flash, like inspiration. 
Every movement of the graceful form, every turn of the small classic 
head, has been studied with deliberation. Yet at the last moment 
hidden fires flame out, and she electrifies her fellow-actors by some 
unpremeditated look or action which nothing less than genius could 
ipspire. - 

Lord Earlswood sits across a chair, his arms folded on the back 
ofit, his chin reposing on his arms, his whiskers drooping languidly. 
This is the fifth time he has assisted at the rehearsal of Kismet. 
His presence is an infliction which would be tolerated from no less 
& person than the owner of the theatre. He looks up as Herman 
comes to the wing, nods, and smiles thoughtfully, with a quick 
glance at Myra, who, with figure drawn to its fullest height, and 
scornfully uplifted head, is denouncing the weak-minded lover who 
has jilted her, loving her all the while, but sacrificing love to 
worldly wisdom. 

His lordship looks from the author to the actress, wondering 
how they will meet. He has not seen them together since the 
Ascot Cup-day, when their evident enjoyment of each other’s society 
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galled him considerably. He has long ago made up his mind that 
there is something more than friendship in Myra’s regard for the 
companion of her girlish years, and he is anxious to see how she 
will take Mr. Westray’s marriage. She received the news of it 
coolly enough, it is true, much to Lord Earlswood’s surprise ; but 
then women are so artful, and have such wondrous self-command. 
The actual presence of the faithless one may be more trying. 

The act ends with that outburst of Myra’s. Despite her sup- 
pressed tones there is a force in her utterance, and a meaning in 
her gestures which thrill the small audience watching her from the 
wing ; and a little burst of spontaneous applause heralds the climax 
which is to bring down the curtain triumphantly upon act two. 

‘That licks Hemlock, anyhow,’ says Lord Earlswood approy- 
ingly. ‘Hang your classical rot! We had enough of that at Eton. 
We don’t go to the theatre to be reminded of our juvenile canings 
and impositions. There’s human interest here, passion, and what’s- 
its-name ? How d’ye do, Westray ?” 

At sound of the name Myra looks round. Pale, wearied with 
a three hours’ rehearsal she has been for ever so long. If her 
cheek blanches now, the change is so slight as to escape even the 
watchful eye of jealousy glancing gloomily upward from beneath 
the bent brows of Lord Earlswood. 

‘ At last !’ exclaims Mrs. Brandreth, as she and Herman shake 
hands. ‘I began to think that some one else must have written 
Kismet, and that you had only given us the use of your name for 
a consideration. You seem to take so little interest in the piece.’ 

‘I knew I was in good hands,’ says Herman. 

‘He was ‘‘ married, and couldn’t come.’”’ Haw!’ cries his lord- 
ship. 

‘How much of the rehearsal have you heard?’ asks Mrs. 
Brandreth. 

‘Only the last half-dozen speeches. Nothing could be better. 
You will be magnificent in the close of that act. How d’ye do, 
Miss Belormond ?’ acknowledging that young lady’s nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles. 

‘How well you are looking!’ says Myra, in her friendliest 
manner; a frankly gracious friendliness that is new to Herman, 
and which relieves him of certain anxieties that have made this 
first visit to the Frivolity in some wise a trial. ‘ Switzerland has 
agreed with you. You look ten years younger than on that de- 
lightful day at Ascot.’ 

‘And yet I was very happy on that day,’ replies Herman, 
moved to gallantry by her kindness. A married man hes such an 
agreeable sense of freedom. He can say the sweetest things with 
impunity. 

‘I think we might call the third act for to-morrow,’ interjects 
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the stage-manager, a gentleman who wears spectacles and his hat 
tilted on to the back of his head, and has an oppressed and careworn 
countenance, as of one whose burden is greater than he can bear. 

‘ Yes,’ replies Myra; ‘the first and second go pretty smoothly 
now.’ 

‘Mr. Scruto wants to show you his model for the second act,’ 
adds the stage-manager, ‘ if you’re not in a hurry to go.’ 

The rehearsal is over, but the actors linger, curious to hear any- 
thing that Herman may have to say; not that they intend to accept 
his ideas, good, bad, or indifferent, having already made up their 
minds as to their interpretation of his play. 

Herman and Myra talk over the comedy, while Lord Earlswood 
swings backwards and forwards on his chair, and Mr. Delmaine, 
the stage-manager, roams about distractedly, bawling some direction 
or question now and then at one of the wings or up to the flies, 
whence come hoarse answering shouts from invisible sources. Her- 
man’s spirits have risen wonderfully since he came in at the stage- 
door. He discusses his piay with vivacity, suggests a good deal, 
yet avows his supreme confidence in Myra’s taste and experience. 

They talk of the piece, and nothing but the piece, for some time, 
and then, having quite exhausted that subject, Myra says, in a sub- 
dued tone : 

‘I must not forget to offer you my congratulations on your mat- 
riage. I saw Miss Morcombe with you one night when we were 
playing Hemlock. She is very lovely. You have reason to be proud 
of her.’ 

‘I am proud of her,’ answers Herman. ‘ She is as good as she 
is beautiful.’ 

‘You will let me know her some day, I hope.’ 

‘I shall be very glad,’ replies Herman; although half an hour 
ago he would have deemed such an introduction the wildest impru- 
dence. ‘She is already one of your most enthusiastic admirers, 
though she has only seen you once.’ 

‘I saw how much she was interested in the play,’ says Mrs. 
Brandreth ; ‘ but I put that down to her interest in the author.’ 

‘You did not know—’ 

‘No, but I could see.’ 

Hereupon arrives Mr. Scruto the scene-painter, with his neat 
little cardboard model of the set for act two. Nothing can be more 
perfect in its way. It represents the garden of a villa at Nice, with 
the sunlit sea beyond, and an angle of the villa occupying one side 
of the foreground. The open windows reveal the pretty salon 
within, and in and out of these windows the dramatis persone are 
to circulate. 

Mr. Scruto’s work is praised, a suggestion or two made by Mr. 
Delmaine, and approved by Mrs. Brandreth, and then the whole 
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business of rehearsal is over. The prompter’s boy puts up the call 


for to-morrow : 
Kismet, act three, at 11. 
Ladies of the Ballet. 


Which latter announcement means that guests are to meander 
in and out during the last scene of the play. Mrs. Brandreth has 
a knack of training her ballet ladies to look like real flesh and blood, 
and even patrician flesh and blood. She shows them how to group 
themselves, how to fall into natural attitudes, to sit or stand, to 
take up one of the showy volumes on a table and seem really to 
examine its illustrations, to exchange little friendly greetings with 
one another, and, above all, not to abandon themselves to vacant 
contemplation of the audience. In the matter of gloves, shoes, 
hairdressing, and all small details, Madame Vestris herself could 
not have been more exacting. ‘ And mind,’ says the arbitrary Myra, 
‘I will have no lip-salve used in this theatre, making your mouths 
look as if you were in the last stage of scarlet-fever ; and no hair- 
pinning.’ 

This mysterious phrase is fully understood by the young ladies 
to whom it is addressed. It simply means that the use of a smoke- 
blackened hairpin, by which some fair coryphées intensify the lustre 
of their eyes, is forbidden at the Frivolity. 

The result of this wise tyranny is a happy one. Very fair and 
fresh are the faces of Mrs. Brandreth’s corps de ballet, while many 
a hard-working young woman learns the elements of good acting from 
Myra’s judicious instructions. 

Herman goes home that day with a mind quite at ease. He 
had dreaded the effect of his marriage upon Myra, weakly and fool- 
ishly perhaps, since he was not responsible for any fancies of hers. 
It is an infinite relief to him to find that she can take matters so 
easily, and even ask to be presented to his wife. 

‘It would have been difficult to keep those two apart if I am to 
go ov writing for the Frivolity,’ he muses; ‘but I don’t think now 
that there’s any danger in their meeting. Myra will be sensible 
enough not to be too confidential with my wife.’ 

He remembers his conversation with Editha on the rocky margin 
of the Pennant, and he feels very sure that his young wife would not 
care to accept among her acquaintance that other who jilted him 
years ago. He trusts to Mrs. Brandreth’s discretion, however, 
and would not for worlds warn her against any revelation of the 
past. 

The first night of Kismet comes after three more weeks of 
laborious preparation, and day and night rehearsals during the last 
week, and the last two of these full dress, with lights and scenery 
and properties as on the night of performance. In a word, Mrs. 
Brandreth rehearses a modern comedy—which pretends to be an 
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intellectual effort—as carefully as a provincial ramet of the first- 
class rehearses his Christmas. pantomime. 

The plot of the play is simple, but affords large scope for passion. 
Estella Bond, a girl of humble birth and position, has been engaged 
to Paul Mortmain, a young man of family; they have loved with 
intensity, and have felt themselves intended for each other by fate. 
The man, by a sudden turn of Fortune’s wheel, has all at once be- 
come possessed of large wealth; whereupon, urged by a worldly 
counsellor, who shows him that the promised wife of Paul Mort- 
main, the nobody, is no fitting mate for Paul Mortmain, master of 
the great Mortmain estates, he deserts his betrothed, first executing 
a deed of gift which is to give her independence. 

Her first use of independence is to educate herself to the level 
of her false lover; her second, to transfer the twenty thousand 
pounds he has bestowed upon her to the Asylum for Superannuated 
Governesses. 

‘ I have education now,’ she says, ‘and can fight the battle of life!’ 

She seeks an engagement as governess or companion; obtains 
one in the latter capacity with Mrs. Wilding, a young widow resid- 
ing at Nice; arrives at the widow’s villa, and finds that the widow 
is seriously disposed to sink that title for wife, the husband in view 
being Paul Mortmain. 

Mrs. Wilding, lovely, weak, aristocratic, and gushing, confides 
freely in Estella, who, on her part, contrives to avoid encountering 
Paul Mortmain, till a happy stage accident brings them face to face 
at the end of the second act, and evokes from Estella a withering 
denunciation of the man’s meanness, a scathing repudiation of his 
would-be generosity—his twenty thousand pounds, which have gone 
‘to solace the declining days of women who have known enough of 
the worthlessness of men’s love and the hollowness of men’s oaths 
to prefer toil, helplessness, solitude, dependence—ay, starvation—to 
the bitterness of disappointed hopes and a broken heart that has 
trusted and been deceived.’ 

She pours a flood of angry passion upon her lover’s shame-bowed 
head; every stage of that long speech, broken only by interjec- 
tional remonstrances from the lover, rises in intensity, wavers from 
scorn to tenderness, from anger to love—yet always mounting in 
passion—till the final words which bid him leave her, and forget 
that he has ever loved or ever wronged her, as she from that hour 
will blot his name and image from her mind. Little perhaps in the 
fabric of the play : only that skilful use of old materials which marks 
the originality of the nineteenth century ; but the language is forcible 
and eloquent, and the acting has the fire of true genius. That 
second act stamps the success of Kismet. 

‘I said there was go in it,’ remarks Lord Earlswood, contem- 
Plating the ruin of his gloves, which he has split in the storm of 
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applause that greeted Myra’s recall. ‘The fellows in the stalls 
like to see two women quarrelling about one man. It’s agreeable to 
masculine self-esteem. Haw!’ 

The third act shows Paul Mortmain’s impassioned pursuit of 
the woman he has wronged. He has been false to his destiny in 
leaving her. His old fancy about fate has never quite left him. 
Nothing has gone well with him since his desertion of Estella. His 
favourite horse has thrown him viciously; he has taken a fever while 
electioneering in his county town, and has escaped Death’s clutch 
by the skin of his teeth. Wealth has proved something less than 
happiness. He now humiliates himself before the woman who once 
loved him; but she tells him love died with the death of respect. 
He is no more to her than the strangers she passes in the streets. 
Let him marry the lovely widow who adores him. 

‘ Butterflies are fond of flowers,’ replies Paul. ‘I would as soon 
have the butterfly’s love as the widow’s—their brain-power must be 
about equal.’ 

‘ You have wronged me,’ says Estella; ‘ you shall not wrong her. 
You have broken your promise to me; you must keep your promise 
to her. Prudence as well as honour demands it. No man can be 
twice disloyal with impunity.’ 

Estella leaves him in the widow’s boudoir, which is the scene of 
this last act. He seats himself at Mrs. Wilding’s davenport, and 
writes. his final appeal to his old love, not without a contemptuous 
allusion to the volatile widow, who has taken his fancy captive for a 
while, but never touched his heart. This letter, written with pas- 
sionate haste, is blotted in Mrs. Wilding’s blotting-book. She 
enters immediately upon Paul’s exit, sees the disturbed state of the 
davenport, the papers thrown about, the pens ruthlessly scattered, 
and is attracted by the thick black impression on the blotter. ‘ Paul’s 
hand !’ 

She is cuzious enough to tear out the sheet of blotting-paper 
and hold it up to the light, and there reads disjointed sentences of 
Paul’s letter. 

He returns just as she has locked the evidence of his perfidy in 
the secret drawer of the davenport, returns with a letter in his hand, 
his own, sent back unopened by Estella, who is on the point of 
leaving for England. 

In his anger with his first love he returns to his second. He 
throws himself at Laura’s feet, tells her that in her innocent and 
gentle nature he has found the balm for an old wound that has 
pierced deep, but is not incurable—offers her that milk-and-waterish 
affection which men who have squandered all their wealth of emotion 
upon the idol of their youth generously bestow on the consoler of 
their riper years; but offers it with such fever and energy as might 
pass current for genuine passion. 
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Laura fools him to the top of his bent, hears all he has to say, 
and then shows him the blotting-paper. Satisfied with his humilia- 
tion, she is generous and womanly enough to help him. 

‘ Estella loves you,’ she says ; ‘I guessed her secret the day you 
met—read it in her face. My suspicions had been awakened by her 
studious avoidance of you, and I brought about that unexpected 
meeting in order to test you both. I saw enough in those few 
moments of surprise and agitation to convince me that I had never 
possessed your heart, that she had never lost it.’ 

She goes on to suggest that he shall pretend to have received a 
telegram announcing that the whole of his fortune has been ingulfed 
in a bank failure. He shall seem to be reduced at a moment to his 
old position of dependence on a precarious profession, the exercise 
of which he has abandoned long enough to have lost much of his old 
skill—all his old patrons. 

He puts this plan into execution with some dexterity, aided by 
the minor characters, whose comedy enlivens the scene ; and Estella, 
haughty, determined to the last, at the moment of starting for the 
railway-station, hears that her lover is a pauper, and hears him 
ridiculed and abused by Mrs. Wilding, who pretends to exult in his 
downfall. 

This undeserved humiliation moves her more than all. Ina 
noble burst of passion she turns upon Laura, denounces her unwo- 
manly conduct, and then flings herself upon Paul’s breast, whereat 
the happy-dispositioned widow breaks into a peal of rippling laughter, 
and Estella learns that she has been duped. 

So the play—with its light-comedy underplot—ends in every- 
body’s happiness, as a stage-play should end, and Mrs. Brandreth 
achieves one of those signal triumphs which meke an actress’s 
renown. 

Editha and her husband have watched the play together, seated 
side by side in the snug little stage-box, and not once has Herman 
left his wife throughout the performance, anxious as he may have 
been to slip behind the scenes and hear what the actors think of 
the success of each act. He has kept his place by Editha, who has 
looked and listened almost breathlessly, from the first line to the 
last, with an anxiously-beating heart. It is the first time she has 
assisted at any triumph of Herman’s, and her cheek glows and her 
eye brightens as she turns to him at the fall of the curtain. 

‘I am so glad, Herman,’ she says, in her low sweet voice. That 
is all. 

‘You really like the piece, dear? That’sright. The house is 
tremendously noisy, isn’t it? But these first nights are so delusive. 
There’s an electric current of good-nature circulating among the 
_ audience. Even the critics applaud heartily, you see, and yet per- 
haps some of them will go home and abuse the play.’ 
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Lord Earlswood and Mr. Lyndhurst come into the box to con- 
gratulate the author and to be presented to the author’s wife, and 
Herman, whether he likes it or not, has to admit Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst to the roll of Editha’s acquaintance. A thing hardly to be 
avoided anyhow, as Lyndhurst is always to the fore in literary and 
artistic circles, and is made much of by those very people whose 
society is most agreeable to Herman. 

‘ Dooced well little Walters plays the widow,’ says Lord Earls- 
wood ; ‘ the first time she’s ever risen above your waiting-maid busi- 
ness. Brandreth taught her every bit of business, every look and 
tone ; almost made a lady of her, in short. It was wonderful to see 
her train that slangy little beggar. That laugh was Brandreth’s. 
She taught little Walters note by note. Finest thing in drilling I 
ever saw ; they used to go at it for a quarter ofan hour ata stretch; 
I heard ’em one morning.’ 

‘How clever Mrs. Brandreth must be, and how patient!’ says 
Editha warmly. She is grateful to the actress whose art has helped 
Herman to achieve success. 

Hamilton Lyndhurst looks at her curiously. Herman has just 
slipped out of the box, and gone behind the scenes to congratulate 
Myra, as in duty bound. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Brandreth is clever,’ assents Lyndhurst, in his tran- 
quil legato tones; ‘one of the cleverest women in London, and a 
woman whose genius is always undergoing development. She'll 
give the world some startling proof of her cleverness before she has 
done with it.’ 

‘I think she has given sufficient evidence of her genius by to- 
night’s performance,’ replies Editha. ‘ And what exquisite taste she 
has shown in every detail! Herman has reason to be grateful to 
her.’ 

‘And no doubt is—eminently grateful; authors always are,’ 
says Lyndhurst. ‘ There’s hardly a manager in London whose 
dinner-table is not resplendent with the tributary epergnes and 
claret-jugs of grateful dramatists.’ 

* Nice taste in colour, hasn’t she ?’ asks Earlswood, still singing 
Myra’s praises. ‘ Nothing in the draperies or dresses to set one’s 
teeth on edge.’ 

‘ Pearly grays, changeful opals, amaranth, and primrose—gentle 
reposeful tints that remind one of Leighton’s pictures,’ says Lynd- 
hurst. 

‘How do you like the moral of your husband’s play, Mrs. Wes- 
tray ?’ asked Lord Earlswood. ‘It has a moral, I suppose ?’ 

‘<¢ There is no moral, little or big, in the Iliad,”’ says Lynd- 
hurst, quoting De Quincey. ‘The greatest works of literary art 
have been innocent of moral teaching. Mr. Westray’s play incul- 
cates no moral, but it illustrates a universal truth. A man can love 
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honestly but once in his life ; all after feeling is mere imitation of the 
first and only genuine passion. The French mind has a knack of 
telling the secrets of humanity in a touch-and-go proverb: On revient 
towjours & ses premiers amours.’ 

A look of distress clouds Editha’s face for a moment. 

‘I don’t think my husband would agree with you upon that ques- 
tion, Mr. Lyndhurst,’ she answers gravely. 

‘And yet he has written Kismet, which deifies first love, and 
degrades a second attachment to mere fancy and foolishness,’ says 
Lyndhurst lightly. ‘I leave you to examine him as to his inten- 
tions, Mrs. Westray, and arrive at his real meaning if you can.’ 

Editha listens with a disquieted heart. Has not Herman con- 
fessed, with praiseworthy frankness, that his first love has not been 
given to her? And here in this stage-play of his own writing—and 
it may be that a man unconsciously and involuntarily reveals his 
convictions through his ari—Herman has shown her that first love 
is a thing imperishable, immortal as the soul which it illumines with 
its divine fire. 

‘ Could I ever love any one else as I love him ?’ she asks herself. 
‘If we were parted to-morrow, and I were to live half a century, 
would his image ever be faded, or his influence upon my life be 
lessened ? True love is above time or change.’ 

She remembers that her lover has described that first attachment 
of his as something less than pure love. Here is a loophole for 
hope. 

Lord Earlswood retires presently, and follows Herman to the 
greenroom. Hamilton Lyndhurst remains until Herman’s return. 
He has a knack of making himself agreeable to women of every rank, 
from a dowager duchess of seventy to a lionne of the Chateau de 
Fleurs or Jardin Mabille, and he contrives to make his conversation 
pleasing to Editha in this quarter-of-an-hour téte-a-téte. He shows 
her the notabilities among the audience, an attention which Her- 
man’s natural anxiety for the success of his play has prevented his 
paying his wife. Mr. Lyndhurst knows everybody, and can say 
something amusing about everybody—not always the most good- 
natured thing that can be said of a fellow human creature, but 
always said with an easy good-natured air, which takes the sting 
out of sarcasm. 

Editha listens with a certain interest, yet with some degree of 
constraint. Mr. Lyndhurst belongs to that new world to which her 
husband has admitted her; a world in which all man’s loftiest feel- 
ings and moral qualities seem absolutely at a discount; a world in 
which to be clever and get the better of one’s neighbour appears the 
one positive virtue; a world in which every man and woman exists 
for his or her own exclusive benefit, and bends every faculty to one 
relentless pursuit, individual advantage; a world in which every 
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traveller glides along a single line of rail to his own particular ter- 
minus, and regards the comfort and well-being of all other wayfarers 
as a question remote from the purpose of his being, a subject upon 
which philanthropists may squander their superfluous energies, and 
by means of which loud-mouthed agitators may bring themselves 
into notice. 

Herman comes back to the box looking radiant. The actors are 
delighted with the piece, and pronounce it a greater success than 
Hemlock. 

‘You shall have your victoria next week, darling,’ he whispers 
to Editha. 

Carriage or no carriage is a question that has been discussed 
between Mr. and Mrs. Westray more than once during the last 
three weeks. Herman does not like to see his wife deprived of a 
luxury to which she hus been accustomed. Editha pleads on the 
side of prudence. She is anxious to be a prudent economical wife, 
and she feels that existence in the Fulham villa is more expensive 
than it ought to be, and that her notions of housekeeping, as illus- 
trated in her dealings with Jane the cook, are somewhat weak and 
shadowy. 

Herman is in such good humour with all the world that he 
forgets his old idea of Mr. Lyndhurst as an acquaintance to be 
dropped after his marriage, and invites that gentleman to dinner. 

‘Come to us to-morrow, if you’ve nothing better to do,’ he says ; 
‘I’ve asked Mrs. Brandreth. She is dying to know you, Editha. 
To-morrow will suit you, I suppose, won’t it, dear ?’ 

‘ To-morrew is Sunday, you know, Herman.’ 

‘Of course. Sunday is the only day she can come to us. I 
hope your cook will manage to give us an eatable dinner ; or per- 
haps it would be better to go to the Star and Garter. It would be 
a pleasant drive down to Richmond, wouldn’t it, Lyndhurst ?’ 

‘ The Star and Garter by all means, rather than inflict trouble 
upon Mrs. Westray,’ replies Lyndhurst. ‘Let the dinner be my 
affair as well as yours, Westray; and we may as well ask some 
more people. Little Miss Walters, for instance—a most amusing 
beg— a very estimable young lady, Mrs. Westray—and Earlswood. 
He'll be awfully savage at being shut out if Brandreth comes.’ 

‘I asked Earlswood just now. He comes in any case.’ 

Editha turns to her husband with that serious look of hers 
which impressed him at their first meeting—that expression which 
he then called strong-mindedness. 

‘I shall be very happy to receive your friends in our own house, 
Herman, even on Sunday,’ she says; ‘ but I certainly would not go 
to an hotel to dine upon a Sunday evening.’ 

‘Don’t you think that’s a distinction without a difference, Mrs. 
Westray ?’ asks Lyndhurst. ‘ You are fond of social straw-splitting 
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in the country. However, I, for my part, shall esteem it a greater 
honour to dine with you in your own house than anywhere else.’ 

‘So be it. Seven o’clock to-morrow then, Lyndhurst. You 
know Bridge-end House ?’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘We're almost neighbours of yours, by the way.’ 

‘ Within a stone’s throw.’ 

Mr. Lyndhurst accompanies Mrs. Westray to her carriage, and 
watches it depart. 

‘She reminds me of Clarissa Harlowe,’ he says to himself, as 
he stands waiting for his brougham, ‘and is at least a century be- 
hind the age she lives in. But she is just the one fresh, fair, 
unspotted, and perfect woman it has been my lot to meet. For 
such a woman as that I would turn virtuous, and eschew cakes 
and ale.’ 

‘I wish we could avoid Sunday dinner-parties, Herman,’ Editha 
says gently, as they drive away from the theatre. 

‘We can’t, dear, while we live in civilised society.’ 

The honeymoon is over, and the husband answers with marital 
authority. 

‘We'll go to Long-acre on Monday, darling, and choose your 
carriage,’ he says gaily, putting his arm round his wife’s waist. 

‘ Dear Herman, it is so good of you to.think about it; but I can 
do very well without a carriage. And unless you are quite sure you 
can afford it—’ 

‘I can afford it easily. The success of Kismet will put hun- 
dreds in my pocket; and instead of walking about the dull old 
Fulham lanes, you shall drive in Hyde Park, or to Richmond or 
Wimbledon.’ 

‘What is the moral of Kismet, Herman ?’ Editha asks irre- 
levantly. 

‘Moral, my dear! I don’t think there is a moral.’ 

‘Yet it seems to mean, Herman, if it means anything, that a 
man can love only once. Paul thinks he is cured of his first love, 
but the end shows that first love is destiny.’ 

‘Of course. When it is real love, like mine for you.’ 

‘But I am not your first love, Herman. You have confessed 
as much.’ 

‘I have confessed that you are not the first woman who ever 
seemed charming in my sight; not the first woman I ever made 
love to. But you are the first I have ever deeply and really loved.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that, dearest ?’ 

‘Very sure. As sure as I am that we can afford a victoria, and 
that the wretched female who calls herself a cook will spoil the 
dinner to-morrow.’ 
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CuaPTer XVIII. 


‘The happiness of l'fe is made up of minute fractions—the little, soon forgotten 
charities of a kiss, a smile, a kind look, a heartfelt compliment in the disguise of 
playful raillery, and the countless other infinitesimals of pleasurable thought and 
genial feeling.’ 

Herman’s prophecy about the dinner is not unrealised. Jane 
the cook has not been dismissed abruptly, as he desired. She is a 
young person of eminently respectable appearance, who seems good- 
natured, and anxious to please. She has wept at any allusion to 
warning, and appealed to Editha’s soft-heartedness. She has de- 
clared piteously that no former master ever complained of her cook- 
ing, and she has thrown the burden of all her shortcomings upon 
that mute offender, the kitchen-range. No one—not a professed 
cook at seventy guineas a year—could send up a decent dinner from 
such a range. It is a range of demoniac inconsistency, and will 
roast the joint to a cinder and leave the poultry half raw. It will 
send up stony-hearted potatoes and reduce cauliflowers to a watery 
pulp. It will dry macaroni to chips, yet hardly afford heat enough 
to penetrate a pair of soles. 

Jane declares with tears that the range is preying upon her 
mind, and that she can’t sleep for thinking of it. The housemaid, 
who happens to be Jane’s first cousin, sustains her relation’s state- 
ment. ‘Them open ranges ain’t a bit of use, mum,’ she says. 
‘You scarcely see em anywhere’s now, since the kitchingers have 
come up.’ So Editha informs her husband that she fears they will 
never get on without a new kitchen-stove, though with inward 
wonder how the great open fire at Lochwithian had contrived to cook 
everything so nicely, with aid from the charcoal hot-plate only on 
state occasions ; and Herman, ever careless about household trifles, 
calls at Molding and Korness’s en passant, and tells them to send 
him in the best thing in kitcheners. The article is out of their 
line, perhaps, but they can order it from the proper people. 

The kitchener being set, with a good deal of dirt, muddle, and 
general upheaving of the kitchen department, proves itself curiously 
imitative of the: superseded range. The potatoes still exhibit a 
tendency to stony-heartedness ; the cauliflowers are still pulpy ; the 
soles make up in grease what they want in cooking. 

Editha gently suggests that the looked-for improvement has not 
yet shown itself. 

Jane has recourse to the corner of her white apron—a very 
clean girl, Jane, in the matter of aprons—and protests that no 
master ever was so hard to please as Mr. Westray. 

‘But really, Jane, the fish was underdone. [I tried to eat it 
myself, but couldn't.’ 

‘You see, mum, a new kitchener never works quite right; when 
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I get to know my stove it will be different. Leastways, if master 
has got the right kind of stove. I can’t say as I quite hold with this 
one.’ 

Happily for Mr. and Mrs. Westray, their guests upon this par- 
ticular Sunday evening are not people who care very much whether 
their dinner be good, bad, or indifferent. Lord Earlswood is en- 
tirely without gastronomical taste or refinement ; Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst is learned in the nicest shades of high-art cookery, but is 
able, when he finds himself face to face with a badly-cooked dinner, 
to suspend his appetite in a manner, satisfy the mere cravings of 
nature with the wing of a fowl and his dinner-roll, and put off the 
actual process of dining till to-morrow; Mrs. Brandreth is too 
spirituelle to care for the pleasures of the table ; and Barkly Tollemy, 
the dramatic critic, who makes up the small party, is an intellectual 
giant, who takes whatever is set before him in the way of meat or 
drink with a serenity which is the distinguishing characteristic of 
himself and his writing. 

Myra has never been more charming than on this occasion. 
There is a repose and refinement in her manner which is different 
from the received idea of a comedy-actress. She wears black velvet, 
high to the throat, with ruffles of old guipure; a pearl pendant, 
and a single pearl in each small ear, are her only ornaments. In 
this dress her graceful figure and aristocratic head appear to per- 
fection, and Editha thinks her handsomer in this softly-lighted 
room than last night in the glare of the footlights. 

The two women get on pretty well together on this first meeting, 
though they have few thoughts in common. Editha thanks the 
actress for her exquisite impersonation of Herman’s heroine, and 
they talk a good deal of his dramatic works, past, present, and to 
come. But of the past—ofthose youthful days when she and Her- 
man were playfellows, neighbours, friends, and ultimately lovers— 
Myra says not one word. Time enough to speak of that unforgotten 
past when the hour for such revelation ripens. To-night Mrs. 
Brandreth obtains credit for tact and kindly feeling by this wise 
reticence. Any allusion to his early manhood would have been 
painful to Herman, and he is grateful to Myra for her discre- 
tion. 

Mrs. Brandreth contemplates the small household with an eye 
that notes every detail. The ill-cooked dinner, the slow service which 
lengthens its humiliation, gratify her angry soul; for she sees Her- 
man’s irritation, and knows that such petty vexations are sometimes 
strong enough to weaken the bonds of love. She sees Editha’s 
woe-stricken look when the turkey poult crumbles off his bones under 
the carving-knife, as if he had been discovered at some banquet- 
table at Pompeii, and lapsed into dust at exposure to the upper air. 
She notes the many small annoyances which vex the husband, the 
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secret anxieties of the wife, and tells herself that life’s honeymoon 
is over. 

‘Foolish people!’ she thinks. ‘If they lived at an hotel and 
dined at a table d’hdte, they might go on being turtle-doves for the 
next ten years. Bad servants and an ill-managed house will estrange 
them more surely than the treachery of false friends.’ 

Dinner once done with, its manes appeased with a glass of ma- 
raschino or chartreuse, and a bottle of burgundy circulating among 
the four gentlemen, the evening is pleasant enough. Mr. Tollemy 
is in good form, and talks metaphysics in a manner which delights 
Herman and sorely puzzles Editha. Where, in that region of abstract 
thought to which Mr. Tollemy soars after his second glass of cham- 
bertin, is there a place for the simple creed which has made life— 
and the dim world beyond life—so sweet to her thoughts, so easy 
of comprehension, so straight and clear and good? That Mr. 
Tollemy talks well, and that Herman and he understand each other, 
she knows; but when she tries to follow them, she feels like one 
lost in some shadewy wood, where unclean things lurk among the 
undergrowth, and may start out upon her at any moment. 

Lyndhurst tries to interest her, but fails. She is listening to 
Herman. In her abstraction she forgets that it is time for her to 
rise, until, looking across at Mrs. Brandreth, she sees a shade of 
weariness on that lady’s face, Lord Earlswood’s conversation not 
being particularly interesting, and is reminded of her duties as 
hostess. 

The two ladies retire to the drawing-room, where numerous 
wax-candles twinkle gaily in crystal sconces against the walls, and 
where there is abundance of old china, photographs, and flowers to 
admire, Herman being in the habit of bringing home pretty things, 
and not being thoughtful enough in financial matters to consider 
that these perpetual droppings of stray sovereigns and five-pound 
notes will wear away the most substantial income. 

Again the talk is of Herman and dramatic art. The open piano 
suggests music, and Editha plays a sacred air of Mendelssohn’s with 
perfect feeling. Mrs. Brandreth declines when asked to play or 
sing. 

‘I know no sacred music,’ she says. ‘I fear you would be 
shocked if I were to sing a French ballad or a German student’s 
song, and those are the only airs I have at my fingers’ ends.’ 

Editha does not say she would not be shocked, so the subject 
drops, until the gentlemen appear, when Lord Earlswood pleads 
warmly for Chaumont’s famous ballad, ‘ La premicre Feuille,’ and, 
Herman entreating also, Mrs. Brandreth apologises to Editha, and 
sings deliciously that most bewitching of chansons. 

The gentlemen implore her not to leave the piano till she has 
sung something else, and she obeys with a pretty deprecating air, 
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and sings a fine patriotic song, to be found in books of Volkslieder, 
‘Which is the German’s Fatherland?’ She sings it with a dash 
and spirit that delight her auditors. Mr. Tollemy’s gray head 
waggles enthusiastically over the piano, and the four gentlemen join 
in the chorus : 

*O nein, O nein, O nein! 

Sein Vaterland muss grosser sein |’ 

When Myra has risen from the piano, Hamilton Lyndhurst seats 
himself unasked, strikes a few chords, and sings a little love song 
of Shelley’s in the noblest baritone voice that Editha has ever heard. 
Song is Mr. Lyndhurst’s one gift, and he possesses that gift in a 
superlative degree. Few professional singers of the day who would 
not fear such a rival. While the deep rich voice dwells on the 
sweet sad words, with perfect enunciation of every syllable, Editha 
forgets that it is Sunday evening, and that Shelley is a bard who 
would hardly find a place among Hymns Ancient and Modern. 

Lyndhurst looks up at the fair grave face, and sees that rapt 
look, which bespeaks a listener with a soul for melody. 

‘Come,’ he says, ‘I'll sing something better than Shelley for 
you, Mrs. Westray. 

He sings ‘ Rock of Ages,’ as that sublime hymn has been rarely 
sung in a drawing-room ; sings as with religious fervour ; sings with 
a simple intensity of feeling that brings a flood of tears to Editha’s 
eyes. He sees her turn away and hide her face in her handkerchief, 
and smiles gravely to himself as he bends over the piano, playing 
the closing chords softly, slowly, with a dying fall. And not a note 
more will he sing to-night, though Myra entreats for a song of Blu- 
menthal’s. 

‘ There’s comfort still, she is assailable,’ he says to himself. 

It is after midnight when the guests depart, and when Herman 
comes back to the drawing-room he finds Editha standing by the 
piano with a thoughtful face. 

‘Herman,’ she begins, with ever so slight a tremulousness of 
tone, ‘I must ask you not to give any more Sunday dinner-parties. 
I always went to evening service at Lochwithian, and I should like 
to do the same here. Will you mind very much if we dine at six 
o’clock on Sundays, and invite our friends on any other day but 
Sunday ?’ 

Herman shrugs his shoulders. He sees that his wife is very 
much in earnest. That strong-mindedness he dreaded has come out 
already. He remembers what Dewrance said about their unfitness 
for each other, and has an uncomfortable feeling that they are on 
the threshold of their first quarrel. 

‘My dear love,’ he says, ‘ to deprive me of the right to invite my 
friends on Sunday is to sever me from some of my pleasantest asso- 
ciations. There is Tollemy, for instance, one of the cleverest men 
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I know, and a most valuable ally. You'll see how Kismet will be 
reviewed in the Day Star to-morrow. Now Sunday is Tollemy’s 
great day for dining with his friends. He prefers the sans géne 
of his club on week-days.’ 

‘And are we to profane the Sabbath, Herman, because Mr. 
Tollemy likes dining out on that day, and will praise your play in 
the Day Star? Isn’t that buying his good word at the price of 
principle ?’ 

‘I was not brought up in Glasgow, and have no Sabbatarian 
leanings,’ answers Herman, pale with anger. ‘As for influencing 
Tollemy, you don’t know what you are talking about. He is a man 
whose society is only too much in request, and who does me honour 
when he consents to eat an ill-cooked dinner in my house. By the 
way, that woman must go to-morrow, Editha, if you wish me to dine 
at home.’ 

‘If I wish you to dine at home! Herman, how can you say 
that? It is not very much that I ask—only that we may have no 
more Sunday dinner-parties. When I thought of the peaceful Sunday 
evenings at Lochwithian, the quiet little church, the simple earnest 
congregation, Mr. Petherick’s kind voice and thoughtful teaching, 
full of faith and hope, and all that is brightest in religion, and heard 
you and Mr. Tollemy talking of that last book which has tried to 
argue Christianity into a fable, I felt as if I had fallen from a happy 
God-fearing world into the company of sceptics and infidels.’ 

‘My dear Editha, if you would think more of the dinner and 
less of the after-dinner conversation, you would be a better wife for 
a literary man who has his way to make in the world,’ replies 
Herman, stifling a yawn as he lights his chamber candle. ‘I won- 
der what the Day Star will say of Kismet ” 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH CHLORAL-EATER 


‘Dr. Farquharson thought Mr. Hulke’s case interesting, not only on account of 
fatal cases, but also because there is a great deal of what might be called chloral- 
eating, as analogous to opium-eating, at the present time. Mr. Hulke, in replying 
to the observations made, said that he knew no antidote to chloral..—From the 
Lancet of Dec. 5, 1874, p. 802. 


By writing the following confessions I think I am performing a duty 
which I owe to society, firmly believing that no one has a right to 
keep any knowledge to himself the promulgation of which may per- 
haps benefit the community at large; and I do so in the sincere 
hope that it may save not a few from one of the most lingering and 
awful of all deaths, and avert misery and ruin from many a family 
in England. 

Prefatorily, I ought to say that within the last three or four 
years a new stimulant has been introduced into the country, and is 
gaining ground, viz. hydrate of chloral, and a new class of drunk- 
ards has been the consequence. 

I need not describe the horrid drug farther than to say it is a 
salt of a burning pungent taste, having a great affinity for water ; 
its basis is chloroform, into which it is supposed to be changed in 
the blood. In small doses it is stimulant and antispasmodic; in 
larger, narcotic; while an over-dose produces death as instanta- 
neously as a flash of lightning. Like opium, the dose must be con- 
stantly increased to keep up the same effects. The results of a 
smaller dose of the drug on a chloral-eater—and why I say ‘on a 
chloral-eater’ is, because the medical profession (to which I myself 
belong) often err in judging of the actions of certain kinds of stimu- 
lant narcotics, such as opium, Indian hemp, Xc., for this reason: 
they take one or two doses of the drug themselves, and base their 
opinion of its action on the result produced on their own systems, 
forgetting that the same medicine may have a totally different effect 
upon one accustomed to its use; a person not a smoker might 
just as well expect, by taking one pipe, to tell how a real smoker 
feels under the influence of tobacco,—the results, then, of a lesser 
dose on a real chloral-eater are partly of a stimulating, partly of a 
soothing nature. The stimulation, however, is not like that caused 
by opium or aleohoi: it is not exhilarating, and does not incite to 
action either mentally or bodily. But the subject of the influence 
rises for « time above all his cares, or sorrows, or fatigue, and seeme 
te look on life through the mediam of a rove-tinted glass. Bat 
while care and sorrow are forgetten, and a «trange dreamy sense of 
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traveller glides along a single line of rail to his own particular ter- 
minus, and regards the comfort and well-being of all other wayfarers 
as a question remote from the purpose of his being, a subject upon 
which philanthropists may squander their superfluous energies, and 
by means of which loud-mouthed agitators may bring themselves 
into notice. 

Herman comes back to the box looking radiant. The actors ars 
delighted with the piece, and pronounce it a greater success than 
Hemlock. 

* You shall have your victoria next week, darling,’ he whispers 
to Editha. 

Carriage or no carriage is a question that has been discussed 
between Mr. and Mrs. Westray more than once during the last 
three weeks. Herman does not like to see his wife deprived of a 
luxury to which she hus been accustomed. Editha pleads on the 
side of prudence. She is anxious to be a prudent economical wife, 
and she feels that existence in the Fulham villa is more expensive 
than it ought to be, and that her notions of housekeeping, as illus- 
trated in her dealings with Jane the cook, are somewhat weak and 
shadowy. 

Herman is in such good humour with all the world that he 
forgets his old idea of Mr. Lyndhurst as an acquaintance to be 
dropped ‘after his marriage, and invites that gentleman to dinner. 

‘ Come to us to-morrow, if you’ve nothing better to do,’ he says ; 
‘I’ve asked Mrs. Brandreth. She is dying to know you, Editha. 
To-morrow will suit you, I suppose, won’t it, dear ?’ 

‘ To-morrow is Sunday, you know, Herman.’ 

‘Of course. Sunday is the only day she can come to us. I 
hope your cook will manage to give us an eatable dinner ; or per- 
haps it would be better to go to the Star and Garter. It would be 
a pleasant drive down to Richmond, wouldn’t it, Lyndhurst ?’ 

‘ The Star and Garter by all means, rather than inflict trouble 
upon Mrs. Westray,’ replies Lyndhurst. ‘Let the dinner be my 
affair as well as yours, Westray; and we may as well ask some 
more people. Little Miss Walters, for instance—a most amusing 
beg— a very estimable young lady, Mrs. Westray—and Earlswood. 
He’ll be awfully savage at being shut out if Brandreth comes.’ 

‘I asked Earlswood just now. He comes in any case.’ 

Editha turns to her husband with that serious look of hers 
which impressed him at their first meeting—that expression which 
he then called strong-mindedness. 

‘I shall be very happy to receive your friends in our own house, 
Herman, even on Sunday,’ she says; ‘ but I certainly would not go 
to an hotel to dine upon a Sunday evening.’ 

‘Don’t you think that’s a distinction without a difference, Mrs. 
Westray ?’ asks Lyndhurst. ‘ You are fond of social straw-splitting 
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in the country. However, I, for my part, shall esteem it a greater 
honour to dine with you in your own house than anywhere else.’ 

‘So be it. Seven o’clock to-morrow then, Lyndhurst. You 
know Bridge-end House ?’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

* We're almost neighbours of yours, by the way.’ 

‘ Within a stone's throw.’ 

Mr. Lyndhurst accompanies Mrs. Westray to her carriage, and 
watches it depart. 

‘She reminds me of Clarissa Harlowe,’ he says to himeelf, as 
he stands waiting for his brougham, ‘and is at least a century be- 
hind the age she lives in. But she is just the one fresh, fair, 
unspotted, and perfect woman it has been my lot to meet. For 
such a woman as that I would tarn virtuous, and eschew cakes 
and ale.’ 

‘I wish we could avoid Sunday dinner-parties, Herman,’ Editha 
says gently, as they drive away from the theatre. 

‘We can't, dear, while we live in civilised society.’ 

The honeymoon is over, and the husband answers with marital 
authority. 

‘We'll go to Long-acre on Monday, darling, and choose your 
carriage,’ he says gaily, putting his arm round his wife's waist. 

‘ Dear Herman, it is so good of you to think about it; but [I can 
do very well without a carriage. And unless you are quite sure you 
can afford it—’ 

‘I can afford it easily. The success of Kismet will put hun- 
dreds in my pocket; and instead of walking about the dull old 
Fulham lanes, you shall drive in Hyde Park, or to Richmond or 
Wimbledon.’ 

‘What is the moral of Kismet, Herman ?’ Editha asks irre- 
levantly. 

‘Moral, my dear! I don’t think there is a moral.’ 

‘Yet it seems to mean, Herman, if it means anything, that a 
man can love only once. Paul thinks he is cured of his first love, 
but the end shows that first love is destiny.’ 

‘Of course. When it is real love, like mine for you.’ 

‘But I am not your first love, Herman. You have confessed 
as much.’ 

‘I have confessed that you are not the first woman who ever 
seemed charming in my sight; not the first woman I ever made 
love to. But you are the first I have ever deeply and really loved.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that, dearest ?’ 

‘Very sure. As sure as I am that we can afford a victoria, and 
that the wretched female who calls herself a cook will spoil the 
dinner to-morrow.’ 
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Carter XVIII. 


‘The happiness of life is made up of minute fractions—the little, soon forgotten 
charities of a kiss, a smile, a kind look, a heartfelt compliment in the disguise of 
playful raillery, and the countless other infinitesimals of pleasurable thought and 
genial feeling.’ 

Herman’s prophecy about the dinner is not unrealised. Jane 
the cook has not been dismissed abruptly, as he desired. She is a 
young person of eminently respectable appearance, who seems good- 
natured, and anxious to please. She has wept at any allusion to 
warning, and appealed to Editha’s soft-heartedness. She has de- 
clared piteously that no former master ever complained of her cook- 
ing, and she has thrown the burden of all her shortcomings upon 
that mute offender, the kitchen-range. No one—not a professed 
cook ai seventy guineas a year—could send up a decent dinner from 
such a range. It is a range of demoniac inconsistency, and will 
roast the joint to a cinder and leave the poultry half raw. It will 
send up stony-hearted potatoes and reduce cauliflowers to a watery 
pulp. It will dry macaroni to chips, yet hardly afford heat enough 
to penetrate a pair of soles. 

Jane declares with tears that the range is preying upon her 
mind, and that she can’t sleep for thinking of it. The housemaid, 
who happens to be Jane’s first cousin, sustains her relation’s state- 
ment. ‘Them open ranges ain’t a bit of use, mum,’ she says. 
‘You scarcely see ’em anywhere’s now, since the kitchingers have 
come up.’ So Editha informs her husband that she fears they will 
never get on without a new kitchen-stove, though with inward 
wonder how the great open fire at Lochwithian had contrived to cook 
everything so nicely, with aid from the charcoal hot-plate only on 
state occasions ; and Herman, ever careless about household trifles, 
calls at Molding and Korness’s en passant, and tells them to send 
him in the best thing in kitcheners. The article is out of their 
line, perhaps, but they can order it from the proper people. 

The kitchener being set, with a good deal of dirt, muddle, and 
general upheaving of the kitchen department, proves itself curiously 
imitative of the superseded range. The potatoes still exhibit a 
tendency to stony-heartedness ; the cauliflowers are still pulpy ; the 
soles make up in grease what they want in cooking. 

Editha gently suggests that the looked-for improvement has not 
yet shown itself. 

Jane has recourse to the corner of her white apron—a very 
clean girl, Jane, in the matter of aprons—and protests that no 
master ever was so hard to please as Mr. Westray. 

‘But really, Jane, the fish was underdone. I tried to eat it 
myself, but couldn’t.’ 

‘You see, mum, a new kitchener never works quite right; when 
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I get to know my stove it will be different. Leastways, if master 
has got the right kind ofstove. I can’t say as I quite hold with this 
one.” 

Happily for Mr. and Mrs. Westray, their guests upon this par- 
ticular Sunday evening are not people who care very much whether 
their dinner be good, bad, or indifferent. Lord Earlswood is en- 
tirely without gastronomical taste or refinement ; Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst is learned in the nicest shades of high-art cookery, but is 
able, when he finds himself face to face with a badly-cooked dinner, 
to suspend his appetite in a manner, satisfy the mere cravings of 
nature with the wing of a fowl and his dinner-roll, and put off the 
actual process of dining till to-morrow; Mrs. Brandreth is too 
spirituelle to care for the pleasures of the table ; and Barkly Tollemy, 
the dramatic critic, who makes up the small party, is an intellectual 
giant, who takes whatever is set before him in the way of meat or 
drink with a serenity which is the distinguishing characteristic of 
himself and his writing. 

Myra has never been more charming than on this occasion. 
There is a repose and refinement in her manner which is different 
from the received idea of a comedy-actress. She wears black velvet, 
high to the throat, with ruffles of old guipure; a pearl pendant, 
and a single pearl in each small ear, are her only ornaments. In 
this dress her graceful figure and aristocratic head appear to per- 
fection, and Editha thinks her handsomer in this softly-lighted 
_ room than last night in the glare of the footlights. 

The two women get on pretty well together on this first meeting, 
though they have few thoughts in common. Editha thanks the 
actress for her exquisite impersonation of Herman’s heroine, and 
they talk a good deal of his dramatic works, past, present, and to 
come. But of the past—ofthose youthful days when she and Her- 
man were playfellows, neighbours, friends, and ultimately lovers— 
Myra says not one word. Time enough to speak of that unforgotten 
past when the hour for such revelation ripens. To-night Mrs. 
Brandreth obtains credit for tact and kindly feeling by this wise 
reticence. Any allusion to his early manhood would have been 
painful to Herman, and he is grateful to Myra for her discre- 
tion. 

Mrs. Brandreth contemplates the small household with an eye 
that notes every detail. The ill-cooked dinner, the slow service which 
lengthens its humiliation, gratify her angry soul; for she sees Her- 
man’s irritation, and knows that such petty vexations are sometimes 
strong enough to weaken the bonds of love. She sees Editha’s 
woe-stricken look when the turkey poult crumbles off his bones under 
the carving-knife, as if he had been discovered at some banquet- 
table at Pompeii, and lapsed into dust at exposure to the upper air. 
She notes the many small annoyances which vex the husband, the 
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secret anxieties of the wife, and tells herself that life’s honeymoon 
is over. 

‘Foolish people!’ she thinks. ‘If they lived at an hotel and 
dined at a table d’héte, they might go on being turtle-doves for the 
next ten years. Bad servants and an ill-managed house will estrange 
them more surely than the treachery of false friends.’ 

Dinner once done with, its manes appeased with a glass of ma- 
raschino or chartreuse, and a bottle of burgundy circulating among 
the four gentlemen, the evening is pleasant enough. Mr. Tollemy 
is in good form, and talks metaphysics in a manner which delights 
Herman and sorely puzzles Editha. Where, in that region of abstract 
thought to which Mr. Tollemy soars after his second glass of cham- 
bertin, is there a place for the simple creed which has made life— 
and the dim world beyond life—so sweet to her thoughts, so easy 
of comprehension, so straight and clear and good? That Mr. 
Tollemy talks well, and that Herman and he understand each other, 
she knows; but when she tries to follow them, she feels like one 
lost in some shadcwy wood, where unclean things lurk among the 
undergrowth, and may start out upon her at any moment. 

Lyndhurst tries to interest her, but fails. She is listening to 
Herman. Inher abstraction she forgets that it is time for her to 
rise, until, looking across at Mrs. Brandreth, she sees a shade of 
weariness on that lady’s face, Lord Earlswood’s conversation not 
being particularly interesting, and is reminded of her duties as 
hostess. 

The two ladies retire to the drawing-room, where numerous 
wax-candles twinkle gaily in crystal sconces against the walls, and 
where there is abundance of old china, photographs, and flowers to 
admire, Herman being in the habit of bringing home pretty things, 
and not being thoughtful enough in financial matters to consider 
that these perpetual droppings of stray sovereigns and five-pound 
notes will wear away the most substantial income. 

Again the talk is of Herman and dramatic art. The open piano 
suggests music, and Editha plays a sacred air of Mendelssohn’s with 
perfect feeling. Mrs. Brandreth declines when asked to play or 
sing. 

‘I know no sacred music,’ she says. ‘I fear you would be 
shocked if I were to sing a French ballad or a German student’s 
song, and those are the only airs I have at my ‘fingers’ ends.’ 

Editha does not say she would not be shocked, so the subject 
drops, until the gentlemen appear, when Lord Earlswood pleads 
warmly for Chaumont’s famous ballad, ‘ La premiére Feuille,’ and, 
Herman entreating also, Mr3. Brandreth apologises to Editha, and 
sings deliciously that most bewitching of chansons. 

The gentlemen implore her not to leave the piano till she has 
sung something else, and she obeys with a pretty deprecating air, 
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and sings a fine patriotic song, to be found in books of Volkslieder, 
‘Which is the German’s Fatherland?’ She sings it with a dash 
and spirit that delight her auditors. Mr. Tollemy’s gray head 
waggles enthusiastically over the piano, and the four gentlemen join 
in the chorus : 

*O nein, O nein, O nein! 

Sein Vaterland muss grésser sein |’ 

When Myra has risen from the piano, Hamilton Lyndhurst seats 
himself unasked, strikes a few chords, and sings a little love song 
of Shelley’s in the noblest baritone voice that Editha has ever heard. 
Song is Mr. Lyndhurst’s one gift, and he possesses that gift in a 
superlative degree. Few professional singers of the day who would 
not fear such a rival. While the deep rich voice dwells on the 
sweet sad words, with perfect enunciation of every syllable, Editha 
forgets that it is Sunday evening, and that Shelley is a bard who 
would hardly find a place among Hymns Ancient and Modern. 

Lyndhurst looks up at the fair grave face, and sees that rapt 
look, which bespeaks a listener with a soul for melody. 

‘Come,’ he says, ‘I'll sing something better than Shelley for 
you, Mrs. Westray. 

He sings ‘ Rock of Ages,’ as that sublime hymn has been rarely 
sung in a drawing-room ; sings as with religious fervour ; sings with 
a simple intensity of feeling that brings a flood of tears to Editha’s 
eyes. He sees her turn away and hide her face in her handkerchief, 
and smiles gravely to himself as he bends over the piano, playing 
the closing chords softly, slowly, with a dying fall. And not a note 
more will he sing to-night, though Myra entreats for a song of Blu- 
menthal’s. 

‘ There’s comfort still, she is assailable,’ he says to himself. 

It is after midnight when the guests depart, and when Herman 
comes back to the drawing-room he finds Editha standing by the 
piano with a thoughtful face. 

‘Herman,’ she begins, with ever so slight a tremulousness of 
tone, ‘I must ask you not to give any more Sunday dinner-parties. 
I always went to evening service at Lochwithian, and I should like 
to do the same here. Will you mind very much if we dine at six 
o’clock on Sundays, and invite our friends on any other day but 
Sunday ?’ 

Herman shrugs his shoulders. He sees that his wife is very 
much in earnest. That strong-mindedness he dreaded has come out 
already. He remembers what Dewrance said about their unfitness 
for each other, and has an uncomfortable feeling that they are on 
the threshold of their first quarrel. 

‘ My dear love,’ he says, ‘ to deprive me of the right to invite my 
friends on Sunday is to sever me from some of my pleasantest asso- 
ciations. There is Tollemy, for instance, one of the cleverest men 
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I know, and a most valuable ally. You'll see how Kismet will be 
reviewed in the Day Star to-morrow. Now Sunday is Tollemy’s 
great day for dining with his friends. He prefers the sans géne 
of his club on week-days.’ 

‘And are we to profane the Sabbath, Herman, because Mr. 
Tollemy likes dining out on that day, and will praise your play in 
the Day Star? I1sn’t that buying his good word at the price of 
principle ?’ 

‘I was not brought up in Glasgow, and have no Sabbatarian 
leanings,’ answers Herman, pale with anger. ‘ As for influencing 
Tollemy, you don’t know what you are talking about. He is a man 
whose society is only too much in request, and who does me honour 
when he consents to eat an ill-cooked dinner in my house. By the 
way, that woman must go to-morrow, Editha, if you wish me to dine 
at home.’ 

‘If I wish you to dine at home! Herman, how can you say 
that? It is not very much that I ask—only that we may have no 
more Sunday dinner-parties. When I thought of the peaceful Sunday 
evenings at Lochwithian, the quiet little church, the simple earnest 
congregation, Mr. Petherick’s kind voice and thoughtful teaching, 
full of faith and hope, and all that is brightest in religion, and heard 
you and Mr. Tollemy talking of that last book which has tried to 
argue Christianity into a fable, I felt as if I had fallen from a happy 
God-fearing world into the company of sceptics and infidels.’ 

‘My dear Editha, if you would think more of the dinner and 
less of the after-dinner conversation, you would be a better wife for 
a literary man who has his way to make in the world,’ replies 
Herman, stifling a yawn as he lights his chamber candle. ‘I won- 
der what the Day Star will say of Kismet ” 
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‘Dr. Farquharson thought Mr. Hulke’s case interesting, not only on account of 
fatal cases, but also because there is a great deal of what might be called chloral- 
eating, as analogous to opium-eating, at the present time. Mr. Hulke, in replying 
to the observations made, said that he knew no antidote to chloral.—From the 
Lancet of Dec. 5, 1874, p. 802. 


By writing the following confessions I think I am performing a duty 
which I owe to society, firmly believing that no one has a right to 
keep any knowledge to himself the promulgation of which may per- 
haps benefit the community at large; and I do so in the sincere 
hope that it may save not a few from one of the most lingering and 
awful of all deaths, and avert misery and ruin from many a family 
in England. 

Prefatorily, I ought to say that within the last three or four 
years a new stimulant has been introduced into the country, and is 
gaining ground, viz. hydrate of chloral, and a new class of drunk- 
ards has been the consequence. 

I need not describe the horrid drug farther than to say it is a 
salt of a burning pungent taste, having a great affinity for water ; 
its basis is chloroform, into which it is supposed to be changed in 
the blood. In small doses it is stimulant and antispasmodic; in 
larger, narcotic; while an over-dose produces death as instanta- 
neously as a flash of lightning. Like opium, the dose must be con- 
stantly increased to keep up the same effects. The results of a 
smaller dose of the drug on a chloral-eater—and why I say ‘on a 
chloral-eater’ is, because the medical profession (to which I myself 
belong) often err in judging of the actions of certain kinds of stimu-. 
lant narcotics, such as opium, Indian hemp, &c., for this reason : 
they take one or two doses of the drug themselves, and base their 
opinion of its action on the result produced on their own systems, 
forgetting that the same medicine may have a totally different effect 
upon one accustomed to its use; a person not.a smoker might 
just as well expect, by taking one pipe, to tell how a real smoker 
feels under the influence of tobacco,—the results, then, of a lesser 
dose on a real chloral-eater are partly of a stimulating, partly of a 
soothing nature. The stimulation, however, is not like that caused 
by opium or alcohol; it is not exhilarating, and does not incite to 
action either mentally or bodily. But the subject of the influence 
rises for a time above all his cares, or sorrows, or fatigue, and seems 
to look on life through the medium of a rose-tinted glass. But 
while care and sorrow are forgotten, and a strange dreamy sense of 
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perfect ease, comfort, and happiness takes their place, all affection 
arid love are likewise banished. He is apathetic, and cares for 
nothing save his own sense of comfort. He is, if I might so express 
it, merely a living breathing vegetable. In this state the confirmed 
chloral-eater would stand by the deathbed of his nearest and dear- 
est a passive spectator, if not indeed actually smiling ; and for the 
same reason he would stand quietly on the scaffold until executed. 
Ifthe dose is repeated without the chloralist lying down, speech be- 
comes indistinct, the eyelids drop, and the gait in walking is affected 
just as in drunkenness from alcohol. The chloralist, drunk in the 
first degree, is by no means an unpleasant companion. A stranger 
could mark nothing unusual about him; he is genial, and although 
rather languid and by no means bright in conversation, he is at all 
events a good listener, and is easily pleased, although’ his smiles 
often partake of the simpering or hysterical order ; and, too, he is 
at times easily roused into an outbreak of furious passion, which 
dies away just as suddenly as it came, leaving no trace behind. But 
of course every one will not be affected precisely alike, as much de- 
pends on the idiosyncrasy or innate peculiarities of the chloralist. 

In my own early stage of chloral-eating, I used te take a small 
pick-me-up dose when starting on a journey by rail. The effect 
was rather remarkable: all sense of bodily fatigue and even of un- 
pleasant motion was banished; I seemed lifted out of myself—a 
spirit travelling by train—and the ever-varying scenery went gliding 
past me like an enchanted diorama. The difference in the effects 
of chloral and opium under the same circumstances would be this: 
opium is more imaginative, and paints things as they do not really 
exist—throws an artificial halo around them as it were; chloral 
merely increases the power of enjoying the real. The picture on the 
brain of the chloralist is, soto speak, photographic compared to that 
on the brain of the opium-eater, which might be called phantasma- 
gorical. But few, I think, after having read these memoirs, will 
care to repeat my experiments in railway travelling. 

‘I know from experience,’ said a gentleman to me the other 
day, ‘the work that chloral does. For many months, every night 
on my return from business, I found my poor wife drunk, and my 
dear children, who used to be so merry, silent and unhappy. But 
there was no smell of intoxicating liquor in the room, or even about 
her breath, and all my efforts to unravel the dreadful mystery were 
unavailing. But one evening after tea she dropped from her chair 
while trying to speak to me—dropped like a log on the floor, and I 
carried her to bed. Her face was red and swollen, her lips blue, 
her arms and legs were marble cold, even hard; she had no pulse 
at the wrist, but breathed as quietly as an infant. I sat beside her 
all that long night. Towards morning the sleep was broken by 
moans and deep catching sighs; and when she at length awoke it 
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was dreadful even to look upon her sufferings and agony. From 
the doctor’s lips I first heard the name of chloral. She is now a 
nervous imbecile, and must, I fear, soon succumb to her infir- 
mities.’ 

Yes, chloral is, as it were, a new Juggernaut set moving in 
society, and thousands annually fall beneath its wheels. God for- 
bid I should seem to exaggerate the evil! But ask for yourself any 
wholesale chemist, and he will tell you that tons on tons of this 
dangerous drug are annually imported (from Germany and other 
parts) which are not prescribed by medical men, but taken as stimu- 
lants by the people themselves. Ask your medical man if he knows 
of a new disease called chloralism, or if he knows of any one that is 
addicted to chloral-eating, and see how gravely he will shake his 
head. 

Hydrate of chloral in every shape—unless exhibited by the 
hands ofa skilled practitioner—is an insidious and fatal poison. 
It is more tempting than alcohol, more insinuating than opium, and 
more terrible in its effects than either. I ought to know; for al- 
though never much of a spirit-drinker, five, six, and sometimes nine 
ounces of laudanum used to be my daily allowance ten years ago. 
I was very young then, and did not believe that opium could hurt. 
I well remember that chemist’s back shop where another newly- 
fledged medico and myself used to meet of a forenoon ; first I would 
call for a quarter of a pint of landanum—this was made into punch 
with hot water and sugar—and when finished my friend would return 
the compliment, and we were very brilliant and very happy in con- 
sequence. But I had given up taking opium, and was well and 
strong and healthy long, long before I was tempted to become a 
chloralist. An opium-eater, baneful though the practice is, has 
been known to live to a goodly old age; no chloralist ever lasted over 
three years. 

O, that lost year of ’72, how freshly the memory of it and of 
all my sufferings comes back to me as I write! But let me not an- 
ticipate. 

A friend of mine—a bright and intelligent young man—and 
myself both commenced the practice of chloral-eating at the same 
time. I may tell his history in three words. He is dead. We 
became chloralists in December 1871. But little was then known 
of the after effects of chloral even by medical men. It was a new 
medicine, and worked wonders—they lauded it to the skies. We 
know better now. AsI said, my friend and I commenced taking 
chloral in December 1871. He succumbed in the following July. 
Unfortunately, he did not find out till within a week or two of the 
end that it was the new drug which was doing him to death; and 
then I believe it would have been too late could he have, by any 
possibility, given it up. But he did not and could not, and what 
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is still more sad, I fear he took ‘ one last biggish dose,’ as he said 
he would, ‘to anticipate the inevitable ;’ and you would not haye 
been too ready to have blamed him had you known all, and seen the 
bodily torments, and worst of all the mental anguish, he endured. 
For despair is one of the most common symptoms of advanced 
chloralism. 

He is buried where used to be his favourite seat, every day in 
the month of June, when he was able to crawl thither. It is tke 
graveyard of a beautiful south-coast watering-place ; the air on that 
breezy cliff-top was so pure and bracing ; then there was the wide 
dreamy ocean to gaze upon, dotted with white sails from many a 
busy land; and the blue sky with its fleecy summer clouds; and 
there was a tree for shelter from the noon-day sun; and the grass 
so long and green and cool. 

I had been for some months out-door assistant to a physician in 
Surrey. He was one of those men who work their assistants as 
they would a hired horse; take all out of him they can for the 
money. So I was kept at it very hard and close all day ; only I had 
the night to myself. I sustained about this time a loss which caused 
me a good deal of grief, and this, combined with the irksomeness of 
my duties, began to tell upon me so far that I suffered from sleep- 
lessness, so that at times I could get no rest till far into the morn- 
ing hours ; and being deprived of sufficient sleep, I was naturally in 
poor trim for the labours of the succeeding day. It would have 
been well for me if I had now at once thrown up my appointment, 
as I had to do a month or two later, and sought retirement. But 
one fine morning, in reading a medical journal, I came across the 
letter of a practitioner who was loud in his praises of hydrate of 
chloral. How well I remember the words : ‘ produces sleep almost 
instantaneously—-the sleep is pleasant and dreamless—patient 
awakes in the morning fresh and clear-brained, with no headache 
and merely a little whitening of the tongue—no after effects.’ 
‘ Eureka!’ I cried; ‘this very night I shall be lapped in Elysium.’ 

I was lapped accordingly. I took twenty grains of chloral, and 
slept like a stone till morning. Overjoyed with the success of my 
experiment, I repeated the dose next night, and every night for a 
week ; after which I tried one night without, but found I was en- 
tirely ‘unable to sleep, and so had recourse to my draught about three 
in the morning. Six weeks went past, and although as yet I had ~ 
felt no ill effects from the chloral, still I had my misgivings, and 
resolyed that I would give it up some of these days. One thing, 
however, which I observed was, that on awakening in the morning 
I felt as if actually no space of time had intervened since I lay down. 
My life seemed a continuous never- ending day ; I had no satisfac- 
tion from my sleep, and felt dispirited in consequence. If I had 
only taken warning now! But I did not ; for this same peevishness is 
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the earliest symptom of that coming irritability, or chronic conges- 
tion of the brain, which the continuous use of chloral never fails to 
produce. About two months after I had begun taking chloral I 
first became sensible of a strange heat on the top of my head, to- 
gether with a sense of fulness in the head. My nerves, too, began 
to be shaken. I could do things slowly, but any hurry or excite- 
ment at once confused me. When compounding medicines against 
time, I was several times nearly making fatal mistakes. I well- 
nigh destroyed one old gentleman by giving him a.dram of Dover’s 
powder instead of compound jalap powder—the powders being similar 
in colour. A lady of rank had also a narrow escape. I had actually 
my hand on the bottle to give her ten grains of tartar emetic. She 
would not have required another dose. But when one day I made 
up @ mixture, containing six drops of liquor arsenicalis (liquor of 
arsenic) to the dose, which was prescribed for a mother, and labelled 
it to be taken by her dear baby, things had just come to be about 
as bad as they could be. I did not notice my mistake until fully 
half an hour after the boy had gone, and only by the merest chance 
then. 

‘The child will be dead !’ I cried, and rushed madly down. the 
street, hoping against hope that I should still be in time to avert 
the dreadful calamity. By good luck our surgery boy was a youth 
of a very easy-going turn of mind ; he never allowed his business to 
interfere with his pleasure, so I found him not far off playing marbles 
beside the basket in which was the bottle of medicine still intact. 
I first took possession of the bottle—I actually hugged it to my 
heart, and thanked God fervently for averting the double danger ; 
then I punched the boy’s head and kicked the little beggar down 
the street ; and finally, as soon as I turned a corner, I cursed my 
own stupidity, and sent the bottle to smithereens against the wall. 
Then I went home and resigned my situation. It was time. I had 
now increased my dose to thirty grains of chloral nightly. I remem- 
ber—and this will show to what a condition my brain and nervous 
system must have been reduced even then—I was packing my traps 
to go down into Kent ; stooping down was torture to me, and do 
what I would I could not get things to go straight as I wished. I 
kicked the poor cat, who was very fond of me, and was sorrowfully 
watching my preparations for departure. I felt vexed at myself 
immediately after, and began taking revenge on a blue-bottle 
fly that had been annoying me all the morning. The way this 
brute dodged me round and round the room and eluded my frantic 
efforts to kill him makes me smile to think of now, but was a very 
Serious matter to me then. After I had accomplished my feil de- 
sign, and taken his life, I tumbled down on the sofa and was unable 
to stir for two hours. 

Before leaving Surrey I could not resist the temptation of pay- 
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ing a farewell visit to the innocent child I had so nearly sent to its 
grave. Little did that mother know what my thoughts were as I 
kissed and patted her pretty babe. 

The quiet seclusion of a Kentish village and freedom from all 
annoyance revived and soothed me, and the bracing air seemed to 
kill the poison that was circulating in my veins, so that I was soon 
able to reduce my nightly dose by one-half, and was strong enough 
to take long walks ; for although only February, the atmosphere was 
warm and sunny, the wheat long and green, and primroses growing 
in every glade. But a cold dismal spring succeeded; vegetation 
was nipped in the bud, and the feathery snow lay inches deep on the 
apple-blossom in the orchard, and I once more passively surrendered 
myself to King Chloral. 

In justice to myself, I ought to say that I had no suspicion it~ 
was the hydrate of chloral that was doing me all the mischief. I 
was treating myself for brain congestion. I noticed now that I was 
losing flesh. Day after day I observed this in the glass; crows’- 
feet began to appear about my eyes, and wrinkles where never wrin- 
kles were before. My pulse, too, got more and more thready. Even 
at this early stage I had very little hope of ever getting well; and 
so day after day I marked in the glass my thin worn face and the 
gathering wrinkles, and waited and waited for death. Had I died 
now,.or at any time during my illness, I should have died with my 
finger on my pulse, counting even the last beat. My sufferings were 
now increased by periodic attacks of tic-douloureux of a very distress- 
ing character, and my remedy was more chloral. A strange thing 
was, that I could never bear any allusion to my illness. Although 
I felt sure I was dying, I kept the secret secure in my own breast, 
and made every effort to seem well in the street by walking quicker | 
than my strength would permit, and refusing even the aid of my 
cane. I had friends and relations who would gladly have come to 
see and to live with me; but I never even told them I was ailing; 
I preferred death among strangers. 

It is the end of June; the weather is beautiful, but hot. I 
crawl down to the sea-side, my Newfoundland, the well-known | 
champion Theodore-Nero, carrying my rugs, and lie for hours shel- 
tered from the sun by a bush, while he is paddling in the waves. 
Poor noble dog! he wonders much what has come over his mas- 
ter, who. used to be as fond of romps as he himself. The ex- 
treme irritability of the brain, which feels like one immense sore, 
is soothed and calmed by the fresh sea-breeze, and a drowsy feel- 
ing steals over me. This is the only time of the day I have the 
slightest freedom from pain and misery. Excepting this solitary 
walk, it is months since I have been able to go out or keep any 
company. I am constantly reading or thinking, trying, as the Ger- 
mans say, to ‘solve the infinite.’ My constant prayers had been 
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that I might either get slowly well or speedily die. Hope deferred 
maketh sick the soul, and all faith in prayer has gone, and all be- 
lief in religion or revelation. I sometimes even doubt the existence 
of a Supreme Being Himself. 

My bodily sufferings are very great, and my mind is a mere 
chaos. My face is so thin and white and worn, that I start at 
my own image in the glass. My eyes are constantly dilated, and 
the least excitement runs my pulse from sixty to a hundred. To- 
wards evening my head feels as if frozen, and I sit in a benumbed 
stupor until bed-time. Undressing I feel is one of the labours of 
Hercules, and has to be done by degrees. I do not take my chloral 
—three drams, enough to kill as many men—until I am in bed, 
and the house perfectly still; for the slightest noise would necessi- 
tate a double dose. When all is quiet, I drink and— 

Three months more have passed away. After poor G.’s death 
I made strenuous efforts to reduce my dose of chloral, and continued 
the same for more than a month. What nights of sleepless agony! 
what days of restless pain! Iam now taking three drams and a 
half at bed-time, and one more at early morning. I have often 
started from my sleep at midnight with a strange dread of impend- 
ing death which I cannot describe, and found my hands cold, and 
no pulse at the wrist. I can now barely walk one hundred yards 
without sitting or lying down. The irritability of the brain is changed 
into a feeling of indescribable agony if I attempt to get up an in- 
cline or a stair. Superadded to this is a horrible sensation of stran- 
gulation, which is nearly always present when I assume the upright 
position. My poor dog, how I pity him! Seldom will he leave my 
couch-side. He will stand and look at me for an hour at a time. 
I try to crawl out with him for a little way every day. It is but a 
little way, indeed, I can go; and the faithful fellow seems to know 
this; for as soon as I sit down he looks up in my face, wags his 
tail, and trots off to take a little turn for himself, always returning 
in less than ten minutes. He has entirely given up fighting with 
other large dogs, and I’m sure he knows I am suffering, and can 
see the change in my face. But he will not go out with any one 
else, nor take his food from any hand but my own. Poor dog, how 
he will miss me ! 

Other three months have gone; it is now the bleak December. 
The end must be very nigh. In the beginning of November I was 
prevailed upon to go to see a London physician—a specialist. His 
specialism was heart-disease. I did not tell him how much chloral 
I was taking. I don’t know that I had very much hope of life when 
I went to see this man; but if I had any, I left it all at his house, 
and brought away with me—despair. He examined no part of my 
body but the region of the heart, and treated the head symptoms as 
only secondary. Shall I ever forget how deftly his little white 
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fingers glided over other parts of my chest, and settled, snake-like, 
on the region: of the heart! 

‘Here’s where your*trouble is,’ he said; ‘a little: enlargement 
of the right side—nothing to signify.’ 

I heard his instructions and received his: prescriptions, kindly 
tendered, like one in a dream. All doubt was now at an end; every 
ray of hope banished; I was literally condemned to death. 

‘I take an interest in your case,’ he said, ‘ and will wateh it.’ 

I thanked him for formality sake, although his words brought 
me about as much comfort as they would:have done spoken by Cal- 
craft to the wretch he would soon have to operate on officially. It 
was as though he had said; ‘Go home and die, my boy; I'll have 
much pleasure in watching the symptoms, and duly recording them 
for the benefit of the profession.’ 

I dragged myself wearily back to the station, but I felt no 
longer the slightest interest in anything that was happening around 
me. I was in the world, but no longer of the world. Not until I 
had reached home and retired for the night did I begin to feel the 
whole horror of my situation.. Now it was the awful uncertainty of 
the kind of death I should die that hurt me most; for I remember 
how I used to envy the Communists who were at that time being 
shot in Paris. I knew I should die lingeringly, and in the full pos- 
session of my senses, feeling the ebbing of my heart’s pulse and 
counting my latest breath. As to any future state, I had no hopes 
at all. I had lost all belief in the existence of a beneficent Creator. 
I believed in the doctrine of chance, and looked upon the existence 
of soul as mere poetry and romance. I felt quite convinced that 
nothing could exist independent of matter; that height and depth, 
and up and down, the points of the compass, weight, sight and 
sound, thought itself, and every principle or so-called fundamental 
truth, had no existence in the abstract, or ‘beyond an earth.’ I 
believed in the after existence for the merely material part of my 
body, but-that would be sublunary. Matter cannot die, I reasoned, 
and I shall live again—live again in the sunny air, in the dew 
that distils from the clouds—live again in trees, in.grass, in flowers, 
and perhaps in some other form of animal life; and here, amidst all 
my gloomy speculations, came the ridiculous thought, ‘I shouldn’t 
like to be'a centipede though, nor a beetle, nor anything creepy.’ 
For what was. life but change? what was change but motion, motion 
the result of force, force heat.in another form? and what was heat ? 
So I soared away, and got lost. in the realms of the abstruse. But 
it will be thus seen that there was no aberration of intellect, no 
wandering or hallucination. The brain was clear, though in a state 
of high exaltation, and. my’reason was. similar to, and the conclu- 
sions arrived atthe same as. those of:many schools -of philosophy 
—notably those of Germany: God be praised, I see with different 
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eyes now; and am thankful, on looking back to those days of gloom 
and suffering, to think that I never entirely gave up the habit of 
praying with which my mother first instilled me. 

‘And now there began to dawn in my mind a feeling from which 
I at first recoiled with horror—I constantly saw looming in the dis- 
tance the dread necessity of suicide, for the time I knew would 
soon come when I could bear no more. 

As a farther source of comfort to me, my medical adviser had 
given me a little book of which he was author—a book on disease 
of the right side of the heart, and which described very minutely the 
different modes of exit from this world specially prepared for poor 
wretches so afflicted. This book was Bible to me for many days. 
The easiest style seemed to be to live all your life with continual 
congestive headache, and expire some fine morning in a fit. Then 
there was sudden death by angina pectoris (heart cramp) or by 
paralysis. O, it was a merry volume! 

If I were not writing these confessions as a warning to others, 
I would draw a veil over my last awful experiences of chloral hydrate. 
For the first fortnight in December never less than five drachms of 
this medicine was my nightly dose. From the time I arose in the 
morning—for I still left bed daily, having a horror of it—my suffer- 
ings were extreme. I had now lost all power of reading, writing, 
or speaking aloud ; any attempt to do either was excruciating brain 
agony, and if persevered in, fainting followed. I could hardly move 
my head from the pillow or sit erect, while my eyes seemed starting 
from their sockets if I attempted to walk. But towards night— 
well, if all.of mental, all of bodily, suffering I ever endured in life 
could be compressed into one hour, it would not exceed the torments 
I then underwent. Every vein in my body seemed swollen to 
double the size and inflamed along the whole length, while the rest- 
lessness was so distressing that I could not lie for five minutes in 
any one position. Add to this that time seemed indefinitely long 
—minutes as hours and hours as days—and you will have some 
faint notion of my experience of the ‘grand new remedy for sleep- 
lessness that had no after effects.’ 

My poor dog had formed a little plan of his own, and every morn- 
ing and evening took little walks all by himself. He never stopped 
beyond half an hour, and many a pressing invitation I know he 
refused from other dogs to have a romp. It was as if he had an- 
swered them thus, ‘ Nay, nay, my master is very ill, and I have no 
heart to play; for I may not have him long.’ He always came in 
with a jump and a run, and all a-gasp as if'he had hurried home, 
and exhibited as much joy at seeing meas if we had not met for'a 
month. At all other times he was sad. 

Then came a day when my landlady took fright, and went of her 
own accord for a medical man to come:and see-me.- I was worse 
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that day than ever I had been. This gentleman hardly stopped a 
minute with me, and as he went out I heard him say to the 
landlady : 

‘You ought to have sent for me before—weeks ago ; he can’t 
last many hours now.’ 

So, then, it had come at last ; I was almost face to face with the 
grim enemy. I think my first action was to throw my arms around 
that great dog’s neck and burst into a fit of crying. It may seem 
silly to non-lovers of dogs, but that poor faithful creature that was 
now licking away my tears was the only tie that bound me to life. 

Then I went quietly to bed and took a dose of chloral, previously 
making up my mind that when I should awake in the stillness of 
the night I should swallow something else which I had kept beneath 
my pillow on purpose for weeks. I had something for my canine 
friend too. He should die first, for I could not bear the thought of 
leaving him to rough it and be ill-used among strangers. Towards 
morning I awoke suddenly. The dog was sitting by the bedside, 
and his great head was pillowed on my chest. I could no more 
give that poor dog poison than I could get up and walk. I took 
more chloral instead. The doctor was to come atten in the morn- 
ing, and I was anxiously awaiting his arrival. He came at last. 
The first thing he did was to glance up at the windows to see if the 
blinds were down, and I think he was disappointed that they weren’t. 
I did not like this man, and lay perfectly still with closed eyes when 
he came in. He felt my pulse gently enough, and then stood look- 
ing at me for a few moments with his hands in his pockets. 

‘ Wondering what you'll put on my death-certificate, eh, doc- 
tor ?’ said I, opening my eyes. 

‘I am,’ he replied bluntly. 

‘Then,’ said I, ‘here’s the verdict—/felo de se. Now good- 
bye ; I can’t bear talking.’ 

He went away accordingly, thinking, no doubt, I was slightly 
distrait. 

Hardly had the sound of this man’s carriage-wheels died away 
in the distance when a hale, hearty, bluff old gentleman stepped into 
my room. He was a medical man I had often heard of; he hada 
good deal of the old Abernethy bluntness about him, but hid a kind 
heart behind a rough exterior. He soon elicited from me the whole 
history of the chloral. Then he stood at my bedside, himself look- 
ing as jolly as a sandboy, and offered to bet me five to one that if I 
followed his instructions to the letter I would be a different man and 
in good health in five months. He examined my heart; said it 
was weakened by the poison imbibed, but nothing more. Though 
his words seemed to me only a cruel mockery, I promised faithfully 
to obey him in every particular. Then he destroyed all my chloral, 
and asked me if I had any hidden store. 
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‘No,’ I said, ‘I hadn’t, but—’ I hesitated—his hand was 
under the pillow at once. 

‘ What is this ?’ he said, opening a little phial. ‘ Arsenic ?’ 

‘ Anticipation, doctor,’ I answered. 

‘ Then here goes for anticipation ;’ and he emptied the bottle in 
the fire. 

I had no chloral that night, and such a night I never passed 
before, and I trust I never shall again. Sleep, of course, was im- 
possible ; but I tossed about all the long, long hours in a bath of 
perspiration, yawning, stretching, and sneezing. The most painful 
feeling was a sensation of rending at my heart, as if some monstrous 
crab were gnawing out my vitals. I never slept a wink for over a 
week, and then sleep only came in fitful snatches. I was of course 
too much prostrated to leave bed. On the second night I was de- 
lirious, and so on for the several nights following. 

My delirium, too, took at first a strange form. Some presence 
seemed to be ever with me asking me question after question in rapid 
succession, which I was impelled to. answer in rhyme. Words nor 
metre never once failed me, and in one night I am certain I com- 
posed sufficient verses to set a dozen poets up in life; in fact, I had 
been suddenly transformed into a living, breathing, rhyming diction- 
ary; but the distress this form of delirium caused me can hardly be 
imagined. On the third night there was an entire change in the 
performance ; the rhyming fever left me, my eye no more rolled in 
fine frenzy, and the delirium was changed to a dioramic entertain- 
ment. To wit: in my travels and voyages round the world I had 
gazed on many a beautiful coast scene from my cabin ; these scenes 
were framed as it were by the round port-hole ; and very pretty pic- 
tures they often made, each one varied as the weather or climate 
varied, but always having the sea in the foreground, whether calm 
and serene or ruffled and angry, the sky above, whether blue with 
flecks of snowy cloudlets or dark and lowering with the coming storm, 
and the landscape in the middle. Now back from the realms of 
memory came those circular pictures one by one, and by the hundred 
gliding before my half-closed eyes like dioramic scenes of enchant- 
ment. 

Next night again a farther change of programme ; and this con- 
tinued for many nights, till gentle sleep began to resume her reign. 
Instead of merely seeing the pictures, I was in them; they were real. 
I was part and parcel of all the light and loveliness around me; 
gentle breezes fanned my heated brow and soft music murmured 
in my ears. Anon the scene would change: I was tossing all alone 
in a litile boat during a thunder-storm in the stormy sea that sur- 
rounds the Cape, or a cyclone was furiously blowing around me in 
the Indian Ocean, pitchy dark but for the gleam of the lightning 
and the white of the breaking waves, the roar of which was deafen- 
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ing. Again I was perched aloft on an iron-bound coast, among beet- 
ling crags towering black above me, the sea breaking at my feet and 
the cormorants screaming and whirling around me ; or wandering on 
the ice in Greenland, still alone; nothing to be'seen but interminable 
plains of dazzling white, nothing above me save the blue cloudless 
sky and the cold sun, whose beams seemed to freeze instead of 
giving heat. Then again the scene would change, and once more I 
was wandering on the rose-clad- hills of Persia, or watching with 
drowsy interest the bees at work amonz the purple heather of my 
native mountains. 

My recovery was a long and tedious one; but hope had revived 
in my heart, and in three months I could walk as many miles. 
Sleep too returned to bless me, and I felt indeed a new man. Bless- 
ings on the rough'kindness of that good and clever doctor! I had 
no longer any head or heart symptoms, no longer any dread of stairs 
or inclines. I consulted many eminent medical men about my 
heart, and these eminent medical men laughed at me. Then I went 
to insure my life, and the proposal was not refused. Now the 
specialist told me I was to take exercise only on level ground, and, 
if I would avoid sudden death, not to attempt hill or height. I 
determined to put this to the test, in order to know the very worst. 
I tried a moderate steep hill first, and did not die. Next I went 
up into a steeple, and lived to look down upon the people. The 
tower of the Crystal Palace was my next venture; then St. Paul’s; 
and in neither place did I drop stone-dead. Since then I have been 
to Scotland, and stood on the tops of the highest mountains and 
made faces at the eagles, and my faithful friend has stood by my 
side and barked at them, for the dear dog has got young again as 
well as his master. God forbid that I should seem to boast of this! 
I have no other feeling but that of gratitude for having been snatched 
from the very brink of a suicide’s grave. 

Few could come through the same ordeal that I have done and 
live to tell it; and even now, though well and strong, there is a 
shadow on my life and a chastened sorrow at my heart which will 
never leave it. I feel as ifI had come from behind the dark curtain, 
and somehow know that greatest of all mysteries, the mystery of 
death. 

GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 








MARRIAGE A LA MODE IN THE LAND OF FREEDOM 


& Chapter concerning Connubial Concordances 


OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mgs, in advising that. a person of genius 
should marry a person of character, observes that the former will 
have an infinitely deeper reverence for the latter than character can 
have for genius. ‘To be sure,’ says he, ‘ genius gets the world’s 
praise, because its work is a tangible product, to be bought, or had 
for nothing. It bribes the common voice to praise it by presents of 
speeches, poems, statues, pictures, or whatever it can please with. 
Character evolves its best products for home consumption; but, 
mind you, it takes a good deal more to feed a family for thirty years 
than to make a holiday feast for our neighbours once or twice in our 
lives. You talk of the fire of genius. Many a blessed woman, who 
dies unsung and unremembered, has given out more of the real vital 
heat that keeps the life in human souls, without a: spark flitting 
through her humble chimney to tell the world about it, than would 
set a dozen theories or a hundred odes simmering in the brains of 
so many men of genius. It is in latent caloric, if I may borrow a 
philosophical expression, that many of the noblest hearts give out 
the life that warms them. Cornelia’s lips grow white, and her pulse 
hardly warms her thin fingers, but she has melted all the ice out of 
the hearts of those young Gracchi, and her lost heat is in the blood 
of her youthful heroes. We are always valuing the soul’s tempera- 
ture by the thermometer of public deed or word; yet the great sun 
himself, when he pours his noonday beams upon some vast hyaline 
boulder, rent from the eternal ice quarries and floating towards the 
tropics, never warms it a fraction above the thirty-two degrees of 
Fahrenheit that marked the moment when the first drop trickled 
down its side. How we all like the spirting up of a fountain, seem- 
ingly against the law that makes water everywhere slide, roll, leap, 
tumble headlong, to get as low as the earth will let it! That is 
genius. But what is this transient upward movement, which gives 
us the glitter and the rainbow, to that unsleeping, all-present force 
of gravity, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever (if the universe 
be eternal), the great outspread hand of God Himself, forcing all 
things down into their places, and keeping them there? Such, in 
smaller proportion, is the force of character to the fitful movements 
of genius, as they are, or have been, linked to each other in many 
a household, where one name was historic, and the other—let me 
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say the nobler—unknown, save by some faint reflected ray borrowed 
from its lustrous companion.’ 

Proverbs are so opposed to the sense of each other, that one of a 
diametrically opposite reasoning may be immediately contrasted with 
any other that might be suggested. We are told, for instance, in an 
old axiom that ‘marriage is a lottery,’ while another lays down a 
heavenly origin for all connubial connections. Which of the two is 
to be believed? But, whether the one or the other, it may be 
reasonably wondered how many such happy unions of dissonant yet 
kindred souls, as Oliver Wendell Holmes has sketched above, of the 
strength of will allied to the spirit of peace, are probably existent in 
England ; and, if ‘few and far between’ here, how rare are they not 
in America, the land of freedom from everything, even to the sanc- 
tity of the marriage tie and the trammels of home influence and 
home love ? 

The fact is, that all is genius there—a reckless, bounding, 
enterprising, aspiring genius, unsatisfied and unsatisfying, and to 
which character is of no account. The placid charms of a quiet 
nature are unsuited to the eager craving impetuosity of the Trans- 
atlantic masculine mind. Genius must meet with genius there, or 
else there would be a dead-lock in the whole concern; and so the 
two fountains of mad waters leap and mingle together, and rise 
and fall and sink with a splash, or are torn piecemeal apart and 
scattered to the wings of the wind by the contrary currents of air 
into which they have danced so exultingly. The poor character- 
puppets too, forced to coalesce, in default of the wished-for opposite 
element which would have completed their lives and made both 
entireties, are likewise lost in the slough of commonplace, and never 
shine out with the bright light they would have otherwise displayed 
if fittingly matched. And thus genius and character, as evinced in 
New-England matrimonials, are dead to each other and to the com- 
munity at large; hence it is that American marriages are the most 
ill assorted and unhappy of all nationalities, and that we hear so 
many rumours of woman’s rights and woman’s mission, woman’s 
wrongs and woman’s advancement, coming across the broad Atlantic 
every day, and necessarily reacting on our institutions at home. 

If one may judge from the shocking disclosures which fill the 
columns of United-States newspapers, the marriage law rests there 
on a very lax and unstable foundation, at least in the western portion 
of the country. Things have arrived at such a pitch in Illinois, par 
exemple, that the other day a journal of Chicago boasted of its con- 
taining a divorce column similar to its notices of births, deaths, and 
marriages. Lovelaces and Lotharios have it all their own way on 
the other side of the Mississippi, and the contagion is gradually 
spreading to the Eastern States. The origin of this disruptionary 
innovation is laid at the door of extravagance; but, although there 
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may be many exceptional instances of prodigal waste and wanton- 
ness in the pursuit of folly and fashion, those who know the States 
well will hardly believe that towns are changed in a few months from 
working hives of industry into so many Capuas, as destructive to 
the morality and prosperity of the New World as the old City of the 
Plains was to ancient Rome. New York is a wicked-enough city, in 
all conscience ; but during the whole time I lived there—some three 
years—I do not remember three sensational esclandres having oc- 
curred. Ifthey had happened, they would have been certainly noticed 
in the press, which is decidedly not ill informed of what goes on in 
the city, and publishes full particulars of everything in the shape of 
news, no matter how nauseous may be the details. The Beecher- 
Tilton scandal has been quite a recent event, and the commotion 
that has arisen from the disclosures in the case is sufficient to 
prove my rule. 

Fanny Fern, the late popular American essayist—who, to do her 
justice, invariably supported her sex—not long since animadverted 
strongly on the growing extravagance of feminine toilettes, which had 
proceeded to such lengths that actually little children were being con- 
taminated by the spreading spirit of prodigality and morbid desire for 
meretricious show and sham. No doubt she was quite right; but 
all this display arises from the effects of the ‘ shoddy aristocracy’ to 
make themselves known. I do not believe the better class of American 
women participate in this worship of Vanity Fair. The cause for the 
unhappiness of Transatlantic marriages must be sought elsewhere. 

To those acquainted with the habits and mode of life of the 
citizens of the United States, this can be deliberately traced to two 
sources—the frenzied desire for the acquisition of wealth now current 
amongst the representatives of Young America to the sinking of every 
other consideration, and the normal system of boarding-house life. 

With regard to the former point, the people of the States 
are rabid. Everything is sacrificed on the shrine of the immortal 
dollar, and all classes live up to and for their income alone. All 
the claptrap show and extravagance in which they indulge is simply 
for effect, and not enjoyment. A young man’s whole thoughts 
there on entering into life is to secure a fortune; and when he has 
got it, to show his compeers how much richer, and consequently 
‘bigger’ a man he is than they. He must have a fine house in the 
best quarter, a good trotting-wagon, a fine team of horses—all to be 
looked at, for they are quite out of his line of enjoyment and what 
he had been bred upto. He must get him a wife—not to love her 
or care for her, but to be admired as his wife; and, as 

‘ Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might despair,’ 
he succeeds, the two together running a fine race of havoc, to 
which the ‘ Rake’s Progress’ would be but an outline sketch. The 
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result. generally is a grand smash; whereupon the ‘ wife’ obtains a 
divorce, or else hies off with some ‘one else, and relapses into the 
usual fate of a divorcee. Such is the ordinary case with those for- 
tunate few who, making large sums of money suddenly and unex- 
pectedly through speculation in Wall-street or by luck in oil-wells, 
spend it as rapidly, on the usual principle of ‘ lightly come, lightly 
go;’ but this would not account for the general state of marriage 
amongst the community at large. All citizens in the States are 
not sprung from shoddy, by.a long way; so the rule would fail in 
its application. The more probable reason I would ascribe to the 
second source of the evil, to which I have already referred—the 
boarding-house system of living, which is adopted by almost. two- 
thirds of the people who live in large towns. 

Out of a million and a half, or thereabouts, of the population 
that inhabits the city and suburbs of New York and Brooklyn, cer- 
tainly half a million, if not more, reside in boarding-houses. The 
custom may consequently be termed a national one, and in spite of 
the advantages it possesses over housekeeping, through the high 
rent of separate dwellings, it has so many drawbacks that one won- 
ders at its almost universal adoption. In the first place, in one of 
these establishments privacy, about the greatest of home charms, 
is entirely discarded; and in the second, it is decidedly expensive 
and wasteful in the long-run, teaching people to live from hand to 
mouth, from day to day, with nothing to look forward té at the year’s 
end, and no inducements to save anything out oftheir income. The 
lives of a considerable number of New-York clerks and other employés 
may thus be sketched. A young man, we will say, marries on his 
salary of some twenty dollars a week—they frequently marry very 
young here—and the young couple, as a natural consequence, for 
their means will allow of nothing else, go to live at a boarding-house 
somewhere convenient in Brooklyn or Jersey City, both easily reached 
by ferry-boat from the business quarter of the city. Here they pro- 
bably have only one room for a sleeping apartment in return for the 
price per week they are able to pay for their accommodation, and take 
their meals in a common room with the other boarders, the arrange- 
ments of which are something like, only far inferior to, a continental 
table-d’hote. 

In the morning the pair go down to breakfast together at six 
o’clock, after which the hnsband starts off in the hottest haste for 
his occupation in the city—work commencing in America for all 
trades and professions at a very early period of the day, much earlier 
than in London, where no one hardly is stirring before eight o’clock. 
On the husband’s departuré, the young wife has to return to their 
room, as the common room is wanted by the landlady to prepare for 
the next meal, and the ‘ drawing-room,’ the only other public one, 
is kept for visitors to be shown into; and if she sees her friends 
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there, instead of asking them up to her own private room, she will 
probably be disagreeably interrupted by some visitors to the other 
boarders. I have known a very comfortable flirtation between a 
young lady from the country and her ‘ beau’ brought to an abrupt 
conclusion by some one unexpectedly popping into the parlour with- 
out knocking. 

Should the young wife not go out shopping—for she has no 
housekeeping cares to occupy her mind, and nothing to do save read 
or ‘gad about’—she may go down again to the common room to 
lunch at twelve o’clock, when she will be treated to the relics of 
breakfast warmed up for the occasion. After this she must return 
again to her room, or go out, until dinner or ‘ supper’ time at six, 
when her husband comes home from his work, and her solitude is 
broken. 

Our married couple probably meet again, for the first time since 
parting in the morning, at the public dinner-table, in the company 
of the other boarders. ‘There is no pleasant sight for the young 
husband of his little wife running to meet him joyfully at his return. 

‘ Her sweet face at the window, 
Her dear form at the door, 
That watches for his coming, 

To greet him home once.more,’ 
as the Christy Minstrels used to sing (with a trifling alteration), is a 
myth to him; for he only sees her surrounded by strangers and 
amidst the aroma of baked meats, savoury but done to death. At the 
table there is no genial conversation, the boarders, like Americans in 
general, making a thorough business of the meal. They come there 
to eat, and they do so accordingly. Everybody retires when he or 
she pleases, as they have assembled, without uttering a greeting or a 
‘good-bye’ to any of their fellows, their acquaintanceship being only 
on the footing of travellers, to be taken up or dropped at pleasure 
when it suits their convenience or interests. 

Dinner ended, our couple retire to their room, for there is nowhere 
else to go, save to the theatre, a lasting resource, but which palls 
on the taste; and the effect of this sort of life becomes plainly visi- 
ble after a time. The husband returns to the habits of his bachelor- 
hood, frequenting billiard-saloons and bar-rooms; while the wife 
soon picks up with a male friend to console her for the loss of her 
legitimate mate’s society, as the boarding-house offers no sociability 
or home charms to preserve the domestic feelings; and thus the 
seeds are sown of after misery and misfortune, which time brings to 
maturity. 

Life in the country is a shade better, perhaps ; but there the 
wife soon sinks to the capacity of a household drudge. Mrs. Stowe’s 
novel called Oldtown Folks gives a very good picture of American 
provincial life, its. various hardships, struggles, and experiences. I 
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don’t know how it is, but our Transatlantic cousins seem to make 
too much of a toil of life ever to enjoy it. Living with them means 
working and the acquirement of dollars; happiness is a dream which 
they hardly believe in, except they’ve religion enough to look for- 
wards to seeing ‘ the gates ajar.’ 

Seeing what liberty girls in America have, and the opportunities 
they possess of judging for themselves as to the character of their 
future husbands before marriage, it is a matter of surprise that happy 
unions are not the rule and miserable ones the exception; but the 
contrary is usually the case, and I believe it more the fault of the 
men than the women of the country. There is a sort of metallic 
hardness about the Western men and those from the Eastern States 
which apparently prevents them from appreciating the softer influ- 
ences of love and home; loose passions they are doubtless gifted 
with, like us all, but of the purer influences of domestic affection 
they seem totally ignorant. I allude, of course, here principally to 
what we would term the ‘ middle’ and ‘ lower-middle’ classes amongst 
ourselves. 

Miss Adah Isaacs Menken is not a character to admire or take 
for a national type of American womanhood; but in her poems 
Infelicia, published after her death, she draws a sad picture of the 
dead weight that women across the Atlantic have to contend against. 
It is this hardness of the masculine nature and grasping dollar-love 
that causes all the scandals of which we hear—sensational divorces, 
procurable in Indiana at two dollars a head; Albany elopements ; 
Saratoga symposiums. But it may be within the power of American 
women to retrieve all this, and do away with the great scandal which 
at present rests upon their sex and country. They may be too ex- 
acting, and, expecting to find too much, discover after the irrevoc- 
able (save in America) knot has been tied that their grand ‘ swans’ 
are nothing but bare geese afterall. Still, let them remember what 
their own native writer has declared, for he means what he says, and 
writes pertinently : ‘It is not at all essential that all pairs of human - 
beings should be, as we sometimes say of particular couples, ‘‘ born 
for each other.” Sometimes a man or a woman is made a great deal 
better and happier in the end for having had to conquer the faults 
of the one beloved, and make the fitness not found at first by gradual 
assimilation. There is a class of good women who have no right to 
marry perfectly good men, because they have the power of saving 
those who would go to ruin but for the guiding providence of a good 
wife. I have known many such cases. It is the most momentous 
question a woman is ever called upon to decide, whether the faults 
of the man she loves are beyond remedy, and will drag her down, 
or whether she is competent to be his earthly redeemer and lift 
him up to her own level.’ 

JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 











A DRAMA 


Argument.—Two market-girls, sisters, on their return home from Paris during 
the Reign of Terror, find a condemned and escaped noble poet asleep on a bench in 
a wood. One sister, the fairer, kisses him; and her he,marries. The other, 
through jealousy, affects love for him, and gives her married sister proof of his 
infidelity. Then they two denounce him to the court of justice, where there is no 
justice ; and he dies on the guillotine. 


Act I. 


Waen ail the land of France was red with blood 

Of all her best, he scaped, and in a wood, 
Where many trees 

Made windy music, and wild wandering bees 

Sang, on a stone seat set for rustic ease 
Resting, thought, ‘ Here, 

Far from Death’s city, is no cause for fear ;’ 

And read, for ever books to him were dear, 
And no count kept 

Of hours, till evening shadows slowly crept 

On the page his finger parted, and he slept. 
There, all alone, 

Our poet dream’d of Fame’s rare bud full blown, 

Of rich ripe fruit from seed in first spring sown ; 
Till chance that way 

Two hucksters came from the city, for on that day 

Their village made its market—well men say 
That all is fate. 

Two sisters, full of envy, wrath, and hate— 

Found at the last, but found, alas, too late— 
One the more fair, 

Stole near, kiss’d, woke him ; sudden into air 

Drifted Fame’s dream before a dream more rare, 
In her eyes seen ! 

He loved and married her: Love came between 

His soul and Fame; and all he might have been, 
All glory’s strife, 

All wealth of praise, he truck’d—all for a wife ! 

Such power had one poor woman to waste his life. 
Meanwhile, aside 

Her sister brooded, fair, but not as the bride 

Fair, in strong jealousy and wounded pride, 

Turep Sznizs, Vou. VI. F.S. You. XXVI. 
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With anger stirr’d, 

To see her prettier sister so preferr’d, 

To hear her prolix praise, but whilst she heard, 
Fast to and fro 

Fierce thought leapt in her, like the leaping glow 

From moving glass or water, ‘ He shall know.’ 
At last she thought, 

‘T will not be neglected, I, for naught ; 

Nay, but his dear toy shall be dearly bought.’ 

Then pale as lead 

She grew, and all for love for him, she said, 

In low sweet voice, and bitter tears she shed, 
His love to abuse ; 

So sued for his love; and how shall man refuse 

His love, when for his love so woman sues ? 


Aer II. 


O weak as tender tops of waving corn ! 

O prize far sweeter than sweet summer morn, 
O bitter prize ! 

O heart as hell black, and as heaven blue eyes ! 

Red lips rue-savour’d, seats of love and lies, 
Love of an hour, 

Honey in hope, but in fruition sour ! 


Garden of many a gaudy scentless flower, 
Where no fruits grow ; 
Like some God’s acre, in which wild roses blow, 
Where all is rottenness and worms below ! 
To think that she, 
Who sued for his love, for hate the first should be 
To let his wife her wicked triumph see! 
One happy morn, 
When all the land laugh’d with ripe waving corn, 
His wife behind a hedge of flower and thorn 
Listen’d, and heard, 
From midst green leaves by birds and breezes stirr’d 
Only, full many a vow and velvet word : 
‘Sweetheart, by whom 
My heart no more is mine, this world a tomb, 
Be thou my sun, and lighten my life’s gloom !’ 
Then saw, while drouth 
Parch’d her pale lips like some hot wind of the south, 
His mouth long linger on her sister’s mouth, 
Who, in no wise 
With breath responsive, or return of sighs, 
Sat cold, white, silent, with averted eyes. 
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Thus pass’d away 
Behind hate’s cloud his wife’s brief golden day ; 
In what long winter ended her love’s May! 
And could she dare 
To bring his fell foes from the fierce town there, 
To the hamlet where he lived without all care, 
In trust ? Heaven knows 
Hands trusted are more hard than hands of foes ; 
The nettle’s sting hurts less than the prick of the rose, 
With which Love plays, 
And finds Love’s small worm jealousy, which preys 
In the midst, and will prey till this world decays. 
But full of scorn 
And love he, when dusk clouds with the next morn 
Fought faintly, to that cursed court was borne ; 
Where in the cause 
Of liberty mad license broke all laws, 
And murder fed with foul broad famished jaws : 
Then the bright keen 
And cold steel cut where warm white arms had been— 
Death’s sorry sequel of Love’s woodland scene ! 


JAMES MEW. 





DR. FIGARO’S ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN 


B Retrospect 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Ir there be any need for you to strengthen your conviction as to the 
plenitude of education in these times, and your pleasant persuasion 
as to how remarkably well taught your children must infallibly be, 
go you to the supplement of the Times newspaper, and read con- 
scientiously the two or three columns (the other day there were four) 
of advertisements proclaiming, with a degree of modesty only sur- 
passed by their veracity, the merits of our establishments for young 
ladies and gentlemen. It would be invidious, and besides it would 
be to impinge on the attributes of the advertising department of 
Belgravia, to particularise these establishments by name. Besides, 
were I to do so, I should be only mentioning many of our old familiar 
friends. Long since we have mentally, if not physically, become 
acquainted with the earnest philanthropist who is anxious to give 
everybody’s son ‘one year’s good schooling’ before hg enters upon 
the serious business of life; with the married country rector who 
has vacancies for two young gentlemen only (as the rector advertises 
nearly every day, there must be a prodigious number of young gen- 
tlemen who are continually leaving his school in order to make room 
for others); with the gentleman whose academy combines the ad- 
vantages of a residence on the Continent with a sound classical and 
English commercial education; with the friend of boys who com- 
bines the public-school system with the comforts of home and indi- 
vidual attention; with the lofty and somewhat fastidious instructor 
who receives only the sons of gentlemen and provides them with 
swimming-baths, instruction in four languages, a covered playground, 
and twenty acres of surrounding land on a gravelly soil; with the 
active and enterprising tutor who prepares pupils for Woolwich, 
Cooper’s Hill, Army Direct, Control, and Civil Service ; and espe- 
cially with the awful being who so obligingly offers to reclaim un- 
manageable and backward boys, even should their unruliness continue 
to afflict their parents and guardians, until they (the boys) have 
become virtually men. It must be hard work, very hard work, 
reclaiming and rendering perfectly docile and traetable an unmanage- 
able boy six feet high, and with a very pronounced development of 
his deltoid muscles. How is it done? With a red-hot poker, or 
chain cable, or a cartwhip, or what? Or does the reclaimer try the 
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Rarey system, or the soothing system, or the mollifying-through- 
intellectual system ?—the last including a course of study of the 
essays of Mr. Matthew Arnold, inculcating the advantages of sweet- 
ness and light, the wickedness of Philistinism—I had nearly written 
it Pharisaism—the danger of reading the Daily Telegraph (which 
may be warranted to render the sweetest and lightest youth hope- 
lessly unmanageable and backward in less than a fortnight), and the 
expediency of cultivating Christian charity and forbearance towards 
writers with whose opinions we do not happen to agree, whose attain- 
ments we do not possess, whose style and diction are not those of 
conceited and pragmatical dullards, and of whom, besides, we are 
meanly jealous. I think it must be the sweetening and lightening 
process which is tried upon the Little Pickles—what say 1? with 
the Tom Joneses and the Tony Lumpkins of adolescence. 

Ah, we are a wonderfully well-taught generation—those dread- 
ful Philistines excepted! Here is an enterprising scholastic agent 
who offers me a choice of ten thousand schools at home and abroad. 
Ten thousand schools! I did not know that there were so many 
leaves on all the branches of the tree of knowledge. As for the 
girls, Danaus of Argos might at once find a separate school for every 
one of his fifty daughters by merely running his eye down a single 
column in the Times. What with the finishing schools, the high 
schools (where no day pupils are received), the first-class establish- 
ment which the lady, all of whose nieces were educated there, is so 
anxious every other day, through pure love of her species, to recom- 
mend, the name of the ladies’ schools may fairly be put down as 
legion ; and yet there is a troublesome person, a Mrs. Grey, I believe, 
who is continually writing letters and making speeches (and very 
excellent speeches too) about the higher education of women, and 
who seems to be very strongly of opinion that a great deal more 
than we at present possess is needed to devise a method for impart- 
ing something of the nature of a rational and useful education to 
King Danaus’ fifty daughters. 

So far as I am concerned, I simply stand aloof in amazed admi- 
ration of the increased educational facilities enjoyed by the youth 
of the upper and middle classes in this our bright, benevolent, and 
believing age. Confining my observation to my own sex, there is, 
for example, my young friend Guildenspur of the Performance of Offi- 
cial Functions Office, Somerset House. At the first blush you might 
arrive at the very erroneous conclusion that G. does not know great 
A from a bull’s foot. He has always appeared to me a remarkably 
ignorant and silly young man. When he is not engaged at the 
office for the Performance of Official Functions, he is usually sucking 
at a short pipe or paying homage at the shrine of Miss Frisetie, the 
barmaid at the Royal Abrakampa refreshment buffet; and I have 
heard that Guildenspur’s evenings are usually devoted either to the 
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Imperial Ekaterinoslav Music-hall or to billiards. Yet the amount 
of knowledge possessed by this young‘ gentleman when he went up 
for his pass examination before the Civil-Service Commissioners was 
something positively astounding, both as regards its variety and its 
profundity. He took the largest number of marks ever gained by a 
single candidate for his brilliant answers in cerebral physiology, crys- 
tallography, spectrum analysis, and prehistoric history. He was 
examined in Urdu, Greeco-Sclavonic, Indo-Germanic, and Scented 
Pekoe. He was examined in Colenso’s Arithmetic (the edition 
translated into intelligent Zulu), in conic sections, and in Cocker’s 
Commentaries on the undiscovered Problems of Euclid (to which is 
appended the celebrated essay by Professor Gnomou, M.A., showing 
that Euclid was only a comic poet, and that the Elements .were 
written by Hermes Trismegistus). He was examined in English 
literature, including Milton’s Areopagitica, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy, Dryden’s Absolom and 
Achitophel (that fine exemplar of political morality), and, above 
all, in the prologue to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. The ease with 
which Guildenspur, without even using Thomas Tyrwhitt’s Gloss, 
filled up his Chaucerian paper, and construed the allusions to ‘ che- 
vawtrie’ and ‘chevisance,’ ‘felawship,’ the monk who was ‘a fayre for 
the maistrie,’ and the monk who was ‘rekkeles,’ the pilot’s ‘herbewe’ 
and ‘lodemanage,’ the doctor of physic who could well fortune the 
ascendent of his images for his patient, and the shipman who could 
draw full many a draught of wine ‘from Burdeux-ward while that 
the chapman slepe,’* to say nothing of innumerable other verbal 
niceties and recondite advertences which to this day continue to 
puzzle students of mature age, ripe scholarship, and carefully dis- 
ciplined habits of analysing the diction of a writer as difficult to read 
in English as Pindar in Greek, was only equalled by the delight with 
which, out of cramming hours, he had read the libidinous tales 
couched in filthy language of an author, splendid in his genius, and 
whose faults were only the faults of his age, but whose works are no 
more fit to be put into the hands of young people of either sex than 
Casanova’s Memoirs or the Decameron of Boccaccio. Such (I have 
said nothing about his attainments in hydraulics, pneumatics, pale- 


* Has any commentator on Chaucer—even to the most learned—been able to tell 
us whether the ‘ Burdeux-ward,’ from which the ship-captain obtained surreptitious 
draughts of claret, was situated at the port of Bordeaux in France, or was a ware- 
house or entrepét in the port of London, used for the storage of wine imported from 
the Garonne? But Guildenspur of the Official Functions Office knows all about 
this, and five hundred more obscure allusions in ‘Dan Chaucer,’ of course. 

¢ I don’t think there could be quoted a stronger example of the slovenliness and 
‘sloppiness’ of modern teaching than in the careless complacency of assumption 
which leads us in laughing at people whose knowledge of French is imperfect, to 
say that they speak it ‘after the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe.’ What do we know 
of the quality of the French taught in the fourteenth century at Stratford? ‘It 
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ontology, cryptography, Druidical theology, dental surgery, and 
psychic force) were a few of the subjects which young Mr. Guilden- 
spur ‘ took up,’ and in which he ‘ passed’ triumphantly. It is true 
that G. has a very large head, but from his normal vacuity of coun- 
tenance and usually idiotic conversation I used (ere I knew the 
secrets of his examination prison-house) to ascribe his preternatural 
frontal development to water on the brain. It is clear, however, 
that he was not hydrocephalous, but only a genius; and when he is 
gathered to his fathers, it may be discovered that his skull was one 
homogeneous helmet or case, like Pascal’s, with no sutures, and with 
a single sagittal opening. This Wonderfully-educated young man 
was in process of time duly selected to fill the important post he 
now holds in the Performance of Official Functions Office. They 
say that his duties mainly consist in counting turnpike tickets, wash- 
ing the obliterating marks off postage-stamps, and translating defunct 
telegrams into Greek hexameters ; but that is neither here nor there. 
He went in at a salary of ninety pounds a year, and has an annual 
rise of three and sixpence-halfpenny. On his attaining his ninetieth 
birthday, and on showing to the satisfaction of the department that 
he has been septennially vaccinated, that he has never accepted an 
accommodation bill, that he has never written for the comic papers, 
asked for promotion, or made up his betting-book during office 
hours, that he is a member of the Church of England, and that his 
mental faculties—if he ever had any—have entirely deseried him, 
he will be entitled to retire on a pension calculated on the basis of 
seventy-two eight-hundredths of his salary at the age of seventy. 
For this, look you, is an age of competition, and we must be highly 








was proper,’ says the learned Tyrwhitt, ‘that the Prioress should speak some sort 
of French, not only as a woman of fashion, a character which she is represented to 
affect, but as a religious person.’ Because Stratford is in a direct line with Bow, 
Mile-end, Whitechapel, and Aldgate Pump, the learned Tyrwhitt jumped at once at 
the conclusion that there must have been some kind of medieval Ladies’ Seminary 
at Stratford, where the girls were taught Cockney French, and pronounced Boulogne 
as ‘ Bolong,’ Monsieur as ‘ Mounseer,’ and Voulez-vous as ‘ woolly woo.’ There is, on 
the other hand, ample reason for supposing that towards the close of the fourteenth 
century there flourished a girls’ school of the highest class at the maligned Stratford- 
atte-Bowe, then a petty and sequestered country village, and that this school was 
conducted by the nuns of an alien priory, the offshoot of some great abbey in France. 
The Prioress-nonne, who had probably been educated at this school, was apparently 
(to judge from her appellation) more French than English in her engendrure, for 
she was ‘clept Madame Englentyne,’ and when she swore her ‘gretest oath nas 
but by St. Eloy,’ who was a French saint. Moreover, Chaucer admits that her 
French, albeit Stratfordian, was spoken ‘full fayre and fetisly’—that is to say, neatly 
and cleverly ; and although he adds that French of Paris was to her unknown, it 
must be remembered that, in Chaucer's time, the purest French was spoken not at 
Paris, but at Tours, at Orleans, and notably at Blois. It might well have been one 
of those ‘ Abbayes de Touraine,’ concerning which Balzac has discoursed so fasti- 
diously, that served as 4 mother-house to the Anglo-French convent school of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe. 
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educated or starve. For instance, there was that worthy soul Clunch, 
who was until lately head of Guildenspur’s ‘room.’ Clunch was 
two-and-twenty years in the Performance of Official Functions Office. 
He was imprudent enough to marry early, and to be fond of his wife, 
and he has eight children who are perpetually demanding roast meat 
and new boots. Thus Clunch found, notwithstanding his annual 
‘rise,’ and the high esteem in which he was held by his official 
chiefs, that his salary was growing every year smaller—in relation, 
that is to say, to the number of things his income would enable him 
to purchase. What did Clunch do? He resigned his post without 
any pension, superannuation, or compensation of any kind ; he went 
down into the City and looked about him; and he is at present 
doing very well as buyer to a Berlin-wool house in Wood-street, 
Cheapside, and at a salary of a thousand a year. 

I remember once sitting next at a civic dinner to an awful func- 
tionary in robes and a full-bottomed wig, whom I am reluctant to 
describe in greater detail since, although he took wine with me with 
the greatest affability on the occasion to which I refer, he may find, 
some day, the painful duty devolving on him of delivering me over 
to the tormentors, and also, remembering my impertinent mention 
of him in Belgravia, to add hard labour to the sentence of imprison- 
ment, which not the most prosperous or the most cunning of us 
know but that we may some of these days incur. ‘There goes my 
unfortunate self,’ the blameless Archbishop of Cambray used to say, 
when he saw some poor rogue being carted by tothe gallows. Well, 
just as the marrow-puddings were being handed round, the awful 
functionary happened to be holding me in converse on the subject 
of higher education, and quoth he, ‘ Sir, were I to go up to-morrow 
for examination to compete for the post of a tide-waiter, I know 
very well that I should be plucked.’ And yet this functionary is 
old and famous, and is revered everywhere as a wise and learned 
and good man. 

It was never my fortune, and it never will be my fortune, to be 
highly educated. The jury that sat upon me in my cradle (a jury of 
matrons, three in number, composed of Mesdames Clotho, Atropos, 
and Lachesis) separated after delivering the significant verdict, 
‘Ignoramus.’ I was always a painfully unmanageable and backward 
boy, and I very much doubt whether the good gentleman who ad- 
vertises in the Times that he will cleanse the blackamoor white and 
relieve the leopard from his spottedness would be able to make 
much of me now that I am an old boy, and fat and grizzled, and 
sick of most things and people. I was so backward at the age of 
ten that I could neither read nor write nor cipher, save in my head; 
and what is the good of merely cerebral information? To make 
money by writing, you must take pen and ink and put your thoughts 
on paper; to make money by ciphering, you must be able to keep 
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ball 
a set of books by double entry. I was totally ignorant, scholasti- 
cally speaking, because I was blind; and when I was able to see, I 
was taken abroad and sent to a school, where the things taught and 
the manner of teaching them would be deemed by the majority of 
English preceptors utterly heterodox, demoralising, and ‘ inefficient,’ 
as the Paul-Pry officials of the London School Board are so fond 
of dubbing the private-adventure schools, to whose masters and 
mistresses some parents persist in confiding their children in pre- 
ference to sending them to a thundering Board school, in which the 
boys and girls are herded in droves and taught in gangs, and where 
they run the risk of associating with little ragamuffins and with little 
pickpockets, and coming home adepts in the use of bad language, 
the practice of blackguard street-games, and with their clothes and 
heads in a highly-disagreeable condition. To see the young folks 
turning out from a Board school when afternoon lessons are over is 
by no means a pleasant spectacle, and is to my mind not half so 
edifying, even from an educational point of view, as the sight of a 
number of chubby little urchins trooping forth from a ‘ non-efficient’ 
dame school, even if the school were a back-parlour behind a sweet- 
stuff-shop, lollipops being the reward of the children when they 
were good, and a slight urtication with birchen twigs their doom 
when naughty. Bless you, there is no birch in the Board schools! 
That cruel and degrading chastisement lingers only in the great 
public seminaries where the pampered children of a bloated aristo- 
cracy are trained. Yet now and again we do hear of some hard- 
featured rawboned Scotchwoman, the mistress of a large public 
school for the humbler classes, being brought up before a magistrate 
for having in a fit of passion or a spasm of cruelty slashed some 
poor child’s body from neck to waist into black and blue wheals with 
a heavy cane. 

On the conduct of my education in foreign parts I need say no 
more in this place, since I dwelt upon it, with sufficient particu- 
larity, some seventeen years ago in the introduction to a book 
called Twice Round the Clock. When I returned to my native 
country, I-did for many months nothing whatever which could be 
considered as scholastically ‘ efficient ;’ for reading the Times every 
morning, making abstracts of its contents, painting comic cartoons 
representative of the problems of Euclid (I never could get any fun 
out of the demonstrations), and inking in copybooks which should 
have been filled with specimens of caligraphy, or sums worked out 
from the Tutor’s Assistant——to say nothing of reading Jack Shep- 
pard, the Pickwick Papers, the Newgate Calendar, Tom Jones, 
and Bossuet’s Oraisons Funébres—were literary exercitations of a 
nature to strike horror into the minds of the College of Preceptors 
and the School Board for London. But when I was about thirteen 
years of age, it occurred to my relatives that, as I should have to 
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earn my own livelihood some day or another, and as that day was 
apparently not very far distant, and as I was as ignorant of every 
branch of scholastic knowledge as an English cow may be supposed 
to be of Hindoostax:, I had.best, if I was to escape the workhouse 
or the gallows, to have at least ‘ one year’s good schooling.’ I had, 
as it fell out, two; and these twenty-four months I passed at Dr. 
Figaro’s establishment for young gentlemen at a village some six 
miles from London, and which I will call Fiddler’s Green. 

Dr. Figaro, who, when I first beheld him, say two-and-thirty 
years ago, I thought was the oldest-looking man I had ever seen, 
but who is still, I believe, alive, a standing refutation to the scep- 
ticism of Mr. Thoms (who, I hope, will live to overthrow in proprid 
persona his own doctrines of disbelief in centenarians), was known 
to fame as a ‘ Pestalozzian’ schoolmaster. Pestalozzianism, like 
the systems of Bell and Lancaster and Jean Jacques Rousseau, of 
Birkbeck and of David Williams, has long since, I am afraid, fallen 
‘into the portion of creeds and outworn faces ;’ nor, indeed, am I 
at this time of day able to specify with any coherence in what the 
Pestalozzian system consisted; but (I may mention that subse- 
quently to my leaving foreign parts, and just prior to my introduc- 
tion to Dr. Figaro, I had paid an unwilling and flying visit—a very 
flying visit, for Iran away—to an English school of the old-fashioned 
sort, the old fashions being thrashing, food ofa nature to make swine 
sick, and the continual grinding of the most useless parts of the 
Greek and Latin grammars) I thought, during the first six months 
of my residence at Almaviva House, Fiddler’s Green, that the 
Pestalozzian system was the very best method ever devised for the 
instruction and training of ingenuous youth. The chief character- 
istics of the system as pursued at Fiddler’s Green was that Dr. 
Figaro never beat his boys, of whom he had some forty or fifty, 
ranging in age between eight and fourteen years; that we were 
allowed to learn pretty well what we liked; and that the programme 
of studies included some of the queerest subjects that the scholastic 
mind could possibly conceive. I had, for example, an intense aver- 
sion to arithmetic, as embodied, at least, by the horribly wearisome 
and bewildering treatise of Walkingame, and of some equally dijs- 
gusting and puzzling treatise put forth by some enemy of his species 
hailing from North Britain, and whose work was published, if I 
remember aright, under the auspices of Dr. Valpy. Boys owe that 
prolific schoolboy editor no inconsiderable debt of gratitude ; for he 
spent some thousands of pounds in publishing an edition of the 
Delphin classics, and tried his hardest to popularise these convenient 
cribs—Bohn’s more convenient literal English translations were yet 
unborn—but he failed, principally through the oppositioiof the old- 
fashioned schoolmasters. The opposition was but natural. A 
Delphin gloss, albeit it is in Latin, at least gives you a plain ren- 
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dering of a passage, and you may without much trouble fish the 
words out in a dictionary ;* and the vocation, the mission, and the 
leading object in life of the old-fashioned schoolmaster was not to 
teach a boy how to construe Virgil and Horace, but to flog him for 
being incapable of construing them. A similar bent of mind seems 
to have actuated Cocker and the long tribe of professional arithme- 
ticians who, following him, wrote what are called ‘ ciphering books.’ 
Their object was less to explain than to mystify; less to be sweet 
Phosphors, bringing the light, than the children of Nox and Erebus, 
laden with sacks of intellectual soot, and making all dark and terrible. 
Can you do a stiff sum in long division, according to Walkingame, 
or even to Colenso? I honestly confess that I cannot. But let me 
work out a problem in my own way, and I will tell you how many 
bricks there were in the Tower of Babel if you will give me an area 
and altitude; and to how much per minute the wages of a ‘ professed’ 
cook at thirty pounds a year, and who cannot cook so much asa 
red herring, amount. I am yet in hopes of seeing a sensible manual 
of arithmetic, involving even its abstrusest problems, produced ; but 
that manual must be based on familiar, and if need be humorous, 
pictorial symbolism ; and for it to obtain acceptance, the present 
system of scholastic instruction must be radically revolutionised. 
Schools must be no longer gaols, and school boys and girls must be 
no longer made to feel that they are criminals, doomed for a certain 
number of hours every day to imprisonment with hard labour. At 
present the really erudite schoolbooks are labyrinthine puzzles, and 
the professedly simple ones are idiotic. In an old book on hiero- 
glyphics I was looking at lately, I saw the engraving from an an- 
tique gem of the monster of Egyptian antiquity, with her beautiful 
impassible face and stony eyes, and long cruel claws, tranquilly 
rending in pieces a naked writhing man. The legend to the medal 
ran thus: ‘ Infelix divinator a Sphinge occisus.’ In that grim 
picture—the very thought of which yet makes me shudder—I seem 
to behold an image which, far more significant than Valpy’s famous 
digamma, might be appropriately inscribed on the title-page of 
schoolbooks—the modern as well as the ancient ones. The sphinx 
is the schoolbook compiler, and his delegated tormentor the school- 
master. The divinator is the schoolboy; and when (as usually 
happens) he is infeliz, the sphinx tucks his head under her arm, 
and devours him. It is the sphinx’s business to devour; but it 
is surely not that of the boy to be eaten up. The sensible plan 


* The fatal objection to the use of the Delphin classies by boys is, their constant 
employment renders it almost impossible for even. the quickest-witted boy to retain 
& lengthy passage from a classic author in his memory. The marginal gloss persists 
in flowing over into the text, like Charles I.’s head into Mr. Dick’s memorial ; and 
years afterwards, when efforts are made to recall a quotation, the student finds 
himself quoting the Delphin version instead of Virgil or Horace. 
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to adopt would be to fight the monster—who is but a symbol, her- 
self, after all—by adopting throughout our teaching such a use of 
pictorial emblems and associative grams as has been adopted in 
the admirable Symbolisches Englisch-Deutsches. Worterbuch, mo- 
delled by Mr. L. C. Ragoust from the analogous Vocabulaire 
Symbolique Anglo-Frangais, and which has been recently revised 
by Dr. Falck Lebahn. These books are not perfect, since they lack 
a concurrent system of associative mnemonic symbols; but these 
the student, ‘ out of his own head,’ and with his own hand, can 
easily append to the representations of things given by Ragoust and 
Lebahn. Combined with associate emblems, the words become at 
once indelibly impressed on the memory—as indelibly as the rhymes 
of Cock Robin and the House that Jack built. I mean to write a 
book on symbolics some of these days; but one need be no Hippo- 
cratian scholar to be convinced in one’s own mind, that life is short 
and art is long, that the occasion is fleeting, and judgment difficult, 
and experience fallacious; and lest I should be called away ere I 
can do the work, I leave this on record as the dint of a verderer’s 
axe marking timber to be felled by wiser woodmen who shall come 
after me. I am convinced that our present mode of teaching children 
in schools is essentially and integrally wrong; and I am as fully 
convinced that the universal application of symbolism to education 
would be essentially and integrally beneficial. I may observe that 
symbolism, rightly understood, has little, if any, connection with 
the absurd and mischievous delusions known as ‘ systems of artificial 
memory.’ These are mere playthings; but, like brass toys, they 
are apt to cut the fingers, and to poison them to boot. With the 
help of Guy’s Memoria Technica, or the old Latin Aula Memoria, 
I will undertake, in half an hour, to conjugate by heart an Arabic 
verb; but two hours afterwards I shall probably have forgotten all 
about it. But by the use of a properly digested code of symbols— 
which must be drawn by the student’s own hand, or the symbolism 
is utterly useless—I will undertake that a lad of ordinary intelligence, 
wholly unacquainted with any Oriental tongue, shall learn, in the 
course of a couple of hours, a page of the ‘Cow’ chapter in the 
Koran—printed, however, in the Roman character: the acquisition 
of the Oriental alphabets must be acquired by another and distinct 
symbolic system ; tough work, but to be mastered by a little atten- 
tion—and that he shall retain the Arabic sentences and their 
meaning in his memory just as tenaciously as he retains the gibber- 
ish about the she-bear that came into the baker’s shop, crying, 
‘Soap, soap; what, no soap?’ and the gay guests at the great 
Panjandrum’s ball, when they all fell to dancing ‘Catch ’em who 
can,’ till the gunpowder ran out at the heels of their boots—gibberish 
which he learnt when he was a child, perhaps forty years ago. Why 
do you remember. the gibberish ? Because you drew it all when you 
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were a boy. The cabbage-leaf which she went into the garden to 
cut, with the view of making an apple-pie; the terrible she-bear 
with her insatiable appetite for soap; the great Panjandrum himself 
with his little round button at top, and the very gunpowder as it 
ran out of the boot-heels of the company who danced ‘ Catch ’em 
who can’ so furiously. I have said that in order to use symbols 
properly they must be drawn by the student; and I may expect to 
be reminded that the graphic faculty is a special gift, or that a 
knowledge of drawing is with difficulty acquired. To this I would 
answer briefly, ‘ Fiddlededee.’ I know a vast number of ladies 
and gentlemen who are wholly unable to execute a view of Netley 
Abbey by moonlight in water-colours, or of copying one of M. 
Jullien’s huge heads in black and white chalks on tinted paper ; but 
were I an educational Nana Sahib, could I shut up the ladies and 
gentlemen in a scholastic Cawnpore, and were I enabled to say to 
one of my prisoners, ‘ Draw me a cow on pain of instant death,’ I 
will lay heavy odds that my threatened scholar should forthwith pro- 
duce the draught of something with two horns and four legs and a 
tail, which, albeit preposterously uncouth and disproportionate, should 
present a sufficient resemblance to a cow to be recognised as such by 
a child five years old. So with a cottage, so with cocks and hens, 
and trees and palings, and churches and hayricks and castles, and 
soldiers on horseback, and men smoking pipes with dogs at their 
heels. The drawings would be the vilest scrawls imaginable, but 
they would be at once recognisable as the things they were intended 
to represent. Who cannot draw a cross, a wheel, a star, a half-moon, 
or gallows? Be able to do this—however askew the sketches may 
be—and you are half through your apprenticeship to the art of sym- 
bolism. And who—TI speak to grave and reverend and learned men, 
and austere or accomplished ladies of mature age—has not scrawled 
cows and cottages, cocks and hens, men smoking pipes, and little 
dogs with curly tails on the margin of their schoolbooks and their ex- 
ercising-books at school, when they should have been learning their 
lessons, or ‘ doing’ their sums, or (with their tongues out) following 
the movement of the cramped fingers and the inflections of the hard- 
nibbed goose-quill, painfully transcribing in imitation copperplate, 
‘Virtue is the highest recommendation,’ or ‘ Repentance precedes 
atonement’? When a boy or girl comes to be about twelve or fourteen, - 
this wholly intuitive faculty of scrawling simple symbols is looked 
upon with shame, and gradually falls into disuse; pedantic preceptors 
proclaim that the boy or girl has no turn for drawing, and the pencil 
is laid aside, never perhaps to be resumed. In teaching symbolics, 
I would simply recall and revise, and recall for high and useful ends, 
a faculty which we all possess—a faculty which little princes and 
princesses practise in common with the blackguard street-boys who 
chalk on dead walls the effigies of unpopular policemen suspended 
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from gibbets, and in common with wholly untutored savages—a 
faculty which is, in fine, apparently innate in all humanity, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Bosjesman, in whom there would seem to 
be nothing whatever inherent save gluttony and lust. I am persuaded 
that the Almighty never gave any one of His creatures a capacity 
without the intent that it should be used for some worthy end. Old- 
fashioned schoolmasters—and new-fashioned ones sometimes—pun- 
ish children as idlers and dunces for defacing the margins of their 
books with grotesque figures of men and animals and natural objects. 
Were they wise, did they even possess a grain of common sense, 
they would discern in these grotesque figures the half-unconscious 
efforts of the young soul to symbolise materially that which the eyes 
of the mind have perceived. 

Now read that which I have written in an earnest, an attentive, 
and a reflective spirit. Don’t read it in the spirit of the wretched 
dullard hack who, for thirty shillings a week, is bound to ‘ criticise’ 
between thirty and forty monthly magazines and periodicals in a 
column and a half of a newspaper. I know what he will say, the 
poor knave: ‘Mr. Sala gossips amusingly about’ so-and-so; or, 
perhaps, seeing that I have quoited him over the mazzard in passing, 
he will turn to and abuse me and my paper—not knowing the first 
from Adam, and not having read a dozen lines of the second. Mr. 
Sala’s object in writing this article was not to gossip amusingly 
about anything. ‘Dr. Figaro’s Establishment for. Young Gentle- 
men’ was merely a peg on which to hang an essay pointing out that, 
with very few exceptions, the educational systems of the day are 
either barbarous and blundering, or plausibly insincere ; and that in 
nine cases out of ten the time which children pass at school is vir- 
tually wasted, because the present mode of teaching is to the pupils 
wearisome, painful, and disgusting; while in an equal degree it 
blunts the perceptions, muddles the head, and hardens the hearts of 
the teachers. Our real schooling generally begins after we have 
left school; but have not our parents under these circumstances 
been defrauded somehow of the money they have paid for our edu- 
cation? The fault does not lie at the doors of schoolmasters or 
schoolmistresses, public or private. The responsibility of our edu- 
cational failures attaches to misty schoolbooks and a muddle-headed 
system of teaching. 
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Y Story of Bublin Fife 


BY NUGENT ROBINSON 


CHAPTER I. FASCINATION, 


THE sun was setting behind the Dublin mountains in a flood of liquid 
fire, causing the ruined castle of Montpelier to stand out: like a 
spectral barque grimly floating upon a blood-red sea, as, beneath the 
shade of a row of stately elms in the Phenix-park, a man paced 
nervously, in unmeasured and uneven strides. It was a glorious 
summer evening; a soft sensuous glow pervaded the atmosphere, 
and the hum of myriads of insects droning the world to slumber 
caused the stillness to be felt more intensely. The man ever and 
anon paused, turning his face in the direction of Chapelizod; and 
from the cautious manner in which he gazed forth from behind 
the trees, it was evident that his desire was to remain unobserved, 
if not actually concealed. He was tall and slightly formed, with 
broad shoulders and great length of limb. His head sat well and 
erect, and his brown curly hair formed a sort of cushion for his 
round felt hat to recline upon. His eyes were dark blue, cleanly 
cut, a sort of clear atmosphere of health pervading them; his nose 
was straight, the nostrils being rather wide for the line of beauty; a 
hay-coloured moustache almost concealed his mouth, but very red 
ripe lips occasionally came to the surface, and very white teeth shone 
up from behind them. He was attired in a suit of light-gray home- 
spun tweed ; wore his blue shirt-collar turned down, supported by a 
silken sailor-knotted tie of the same hue; and his very small feet 
were incased in patent-leather buttoned boots, varnished with three 
coats. He was a swell, and looked it every inch. 

‘Hang it,’ he muttered under his breath, and tugging violently 
at the ends of his moustache ; ‘hang it, she could have been here 
before this. That infernal Millwyn is just cad enough to keep her 
to sing for the men he has to dinner and to give them coffee, the brutes 
—just as if they cared for anything but whisky! I know the songs 
they like. Poor little Maude! She’s such an earnest, tender, ro- 
mantic little creature, and so pretty, and so fond of me.’ 

Here the gallant warrior—for this gentleman skulking behind 
the elm-trees is a warrior, although he has done nothing but Abys- 
sinia—tugged tremendously at his moustache, as though he were 
ringing a couple of bells for the purpose of ordering up immediate 
refreshment, or desirous of testing those mysterious rvies which 
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formally invite us to stop express-trains, under a penalty not exceed- — 
ing five pounds, by the simple process of pulling frantically at a very 
limp cord. 

Fitzroy Noel is a lieutenant in the gallant —th. It is only an 
infantry regiment ; but there is a lot of glory to be had out of ‘ mud- 
crushing,’ and some of the handsomest and most aristocratic-looking 
men in the British army are to be found behind the regulation tunic 
and under that uncompromising headpiece the shako. There is no 
use in attempting to conceal the fact that every man in the infantry 
would like to exchange into the cavalry if he could; for there is a 
ring about the word Hussar, and a suggestive dash in Dragoon, that 
smacks of champagne crémant versus—ah, well, brandy-and-soda. 

Fitzroy was not burdened with much brains; they are trouble- 
some in warm climates, especially if you carry about with you an 
extreme thirst, that culminates through the medium of stimulating 
liquids in and about the top of the head; but he possessed any 
amount of heart, and this superabundant capital was continually 
being expended in very large and singularly risky investments of 
Romance. Fitzroy Noel was not Sir Galahad, nor yet Don Quixote, 
nor Joseph, nor Don Juan; he was a sentimental handsome man of 
thirty, who depended upon his eyes and the —th for achieving con- 
quests such as a certain set of waltzing, small-talking, idle men essay 
in every ballroom, every ‘ at home,’ and at every garden-party. 

Now, there is a class of married women abroad just now that 
would be much better in the solitary confinement of their nurseries 
or their larders or their linen-closets, looking up the buttons on 
their husbands’ shirts, or putting strings to the bibs of their children. 
These women are what have once been pretty girls ; belles who still 
cling to their past career with the tenacity of the octopus to the crab, 
and who voluntarily set fire to the weak imaginations of the wanton 
wicked men by whom they are surrounded, in order to beget a sensual 
admiration, sooner than be considered no longer pretty, no longer 
attractive, no longer young. These women waltz a ravir, leaving 
their waists in the embraces of their partners long, long after the 
conventional rules of the dance should of necessity have removed 
them ; who drop their eyelids in a stagey, confused, and palpable 
way when the man they want to demoralise comes within range ; 
who press the hand at parting in so significant a manner as to mean 
—well, nothing of course; who always stop short at the brink of 
the precipice—pshaw! they never go within miles of it; and it is 
with one of those sirens that we have to deal, and so has Lieutenant 
Fitzroy Noel of the gallant —th Regiment of Infantry. 

The distinguished corps was quartered at Beggar’s-bush Barracks, 
and as a matter of course the mess was well and hospitably treated 
by the ball-giving people of Dublin. Noel was the best-looking man 
in the regiment, and the best-dressed man to boot ; so his appearance 
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cried ‘ open, sesame,’ and he had six invitations to every other man’s 
one, whilst poor little Bibbs had to trust to the card which casually 
mentions ‘ the colonel and four officers,’ and Topley’s solitary chance 
was a dance at the Mansion House, from whence he was bidden to 
a dismal festivity in the neighbourhood of Rathmines, from which he - 
returned in so woebegone and miserable a condition as to compel a 
judicious course of brandy neat for at least a couple of hours after - 
he had gained sanctuary in the anteroom. 

Fitzroy Noel was engaged in paying a stereotyped visit after a . 
stereotyped ball which had come off on the previous night and morn- 
ing in - Square. The room was very dark; the glare of the 
sun is never pleasant, and the eyes of the hostess looked as if they 
had been set in with inky fingers. She sat with her back to such 
light as was permitted to enter, as is the fashion of ladies who con- 
sider pearl-powder a uecessity and who disapprove of crow’s-feet, 
even though they have been planted by the hand of that industrious 
craftsman Time. The warrior had got into the conversation so far 
as to say, ‘ What a capital ball we had last night !’ when the door = 
was thrown open, and the servant announced, 

‘Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn.’ 

With Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn we have to deal; the lady who- 
gave ‘the little party’ counts for nothing. She may be amiable, 
witty, wise, fascinating, but in the story she is only a lay figure: 
whereon to drape the meeting of Fitzroy Noel and the woman who: 
was destined to—but we must not anticipate. 

‘What a capital ball we had last night!’ again exclaimed Mr.. 
Noel, enamoured of his idea, and anxious to get rid of this rusty 
charge from the single barrel of his brain. 

‘ Charming,’ murmured Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn in a low tone,. 
as though she were engaged in passing sentence upon the man in- 
stead of upon his observation. 

‘I dawnced ten rounds and three squares,’ drawled the lieu- 
tenant. 

‘You dawnce awfully well,’ exclaimed Mrs. Millwyn, with a 
subdued enthusiasm. 

‘ You didn’t dawnce with me,’ observed our hero rather brusquely, 
betaking himself to his languishing glance. 

‘Ah, no,’ with a sigh. ‘ But I watched you all night, and— 
and, I suppose I shouldn’t say it, but I longed for a valse a trois 
temps with you.’ 

Young gentlemen of the year 1875 and the forthcoming season 
thereof, beware of young married women who address you in this way 
upon a slight acquaintance. Ten to one—ay, a thousand to one— 
but your crazy little boat will commence whirling round and round, 
slowly enough at first, but faster and faster by and by, until you 
are sucked down into the Maelstrom of this woman’s vanity. Make 
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but one salaam to this idol, and her triumphal car will pass over 
your squelched hearts, whilst she will laugh ‘ Ha,.ha!’ as she urges 
it forward, and mutter between her set teeth, ‘ Stupid idiots.’ 

This delicate rose-coloured bit of flattery fell upon our hero like 
a refreshing shower upon. very dull dry earth. He sucked itin. It 
soothed him. No man is totally averse to flattery from anybody ; 
one must be a hero to somebody or something. A man can. bea 
hero to his valet de chambre, but he must kick the valet de chambre. 
To be patted on the head (metaphorically) by a pretty woman, and 
called a good dog and a nice fellow, and to be told to lie down and 
have one’s ear pinched—Whish! St. Simeon Stylites would have 
hopped from his perch like a venerable raven, St. Anthony would 
have acted as. did the gentle hermit of the dale, St. Kevin would have 
shared his stony couch, if the young ladies who came to tempt 
these holy men had not been in earnest. The woman who doesn’t 
care a dump for a man, but who makes love to him for pastime, is 
dangerous. She should be labelled, and a Royal Humane Society’s 
drag should be ever at. hand to haul the unsuspecting but rash 
skater from this thin and exquisitely fragile ice. 

The sentence spoken by Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn was a very 
tiny one, and insignificant enough ; but it was broken up. into little 
bits, and a series of small barriers were erected between the words 
in the shape of hesitations, jujube coughs, the whole thing winding 
up with a sigh—and such a sigh ! 

Some women can work a Niagara out of a single tear; others 
can achieve miracles through the medium ofa smile ; a silvery laugh 
contains more melody than any composition from. Mozart to Offen- 
bach ; a graceful turn of the head, such as turned that of Sir Peter 
Teazle, is a tremendous weapon, whilst a glance of the eye is uni- 
versally acknowledged as being as destructive as dynamite or nitro- 
glycerine ; but I am prepared to back the sigh of Mrs. Marmaduke 
Millwyn against the smiles, tears, laughs, turns of the head, or wii- 
lades of any woman, ancient or modern, from Cleopatra to Miss 
Jemima Smith—ay, and to lay the odds. 

This sigh was a spécialité. It was a perfumed mystery. It 
spoke a small tender volume. It said: ‘ This little cry from my 
sad soul is for you; it hungers for companionship. Iam aweary. 
I long to tell you all. We were destined to meet, darling, and I 
have come face to face with my destiny.’ 

Mrs. Millwyn’s sigh was a parlementaire bearing a flag of truce; 
it craved terms for the besieged. It enshrouded you like a delicious 
vapour, and, opium-like, bereft you of sense only to create visions 
of boundless intangible ecstasy. 

Ay dime Alhama! Mrs. Millwyn sighed as. she concluded 
her sentence, and that sigh dropped like hot sealing-wax. upon the 
susceptibilities of the gallant.lieutenant. Throb went.the blood up 
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to the citadel of the heart. Throb went the blood up through the 
brain, at least where the brain ought to be. It did not remain 
long there, inasmuch as there was nothing very attractive in that 
region to induce it to tarry. Throb it went to his fingers’ ends, and 
it was as warm as molten lava. Yes, that sigh had harpooned 
him, and she had but to play him with sentiment to land him, big 
stupid sentimental fish that he was. 

It might be as well to describe the possessor of this sigh. A 
tall thin woman, sighing suggests an alarming insufficiency of 
breath; a fat dumpy woman, sighing declares the existence of 
tightened stay-laces. Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn was neither tall 
nor short ; she was the exact height of the Venus de Milo, whatever 
that may be ; and she was constructed upon, to use a nautical simile, 
precisely the same lines as that very classical type. Her colour 
was that of ivory. She had no complexion. She did not require 
one. She could have had it at the chemists, for one shilling and 
sixpence per pot, warranted not to rub off, save upon being brought 
into immediate and energetic contact with cold water. Her nose 
was retroussé (tip tilted, if it pleases Mr. Tennyson), her gums were 
pink, and her teeth were very white and very even. Hélas, she 
bit her lips to make them red, and she left very little cuticle upon 
them. 

It’s too bad, this vile fashion young ladies have of lip-biting; 
every man sees it, and it becomes embarrassing. Abelard averts his 
gaze from his beloved Héloise for a single second ; the next, and he 
finds her grating her under-lip as if it were a nutmeg. Pyramus 
glances into the photographic album, and, turning to Thisbe, finds that 
young lady’s pouter half-way down her throat. It’s bad form, young 
ladies ; and if you imagine that mankind admire it, take my word 
for it that you are much in error. Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn’s lips 
became very thin from constant friction with her teeth, till they re- 
sembled a thread-like red line smutched across her face. Hereyes! 
They were strange eyes—a blue only seen in Chelsea ware or 
Wedgewood. It was bright, luminous. You wanted something 
more, but you didn’t get it. They attracted whilst they repelled. 
They were brassy, glassy cold one instant, and in the next melting 
and soft, as though a muffled glass shade had been placed over 
them. The lashes, well picked out, were long, and more oily than 
silky. She had but one inch of forehead, and her honey-coloured 
hair sat it evenly and well. She was attired upon this particular 
occasion in corded black silk, fitting her as closely as a riding-habit, 
and fully as long, and her throat, very much open, was surrounded 
by a large plain white turn-down collar, supported by a pink ker- 
chief fastened in a sailor’s knot. 

Lieutenant Fitzroy Noel instinctively drew his chair nearer to 
her as he almost whispered : 
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‘ It’s too bad ; I’m very stupid. I missed you—there was such 
@ crowd.’ . 

‘ Yet we cannoned, and somehow I almost liked it.’ 

Noel tried back upon his memory for some link to bind himself 
to the fact of having seen her; it seemed such bad form not to 
have felt her presence. Her dress, her bouquet—anything. No. His 
memory, never particularly good, only travelled as far as a girl in 
pink who squinted, and then it halted, merely to return by the same 
pathway to the starting-point. 

‘You must give me another chance,’ he said. 

A pause. 

‘ Are you going to Mrs. Sommerville’s to-night ?’ she asked, 
timidly yet hopefully. 

‘ Unfortunately I have no invitation,’ he replied very ruefully. 

‘This is dreadfully annoying,’ she murmured ; ‘I had set my 
heart upon it.’ Then in an earnest tone: ‘ Surely you can get a 
card.’ And in a whisper, yes, a whisper, she uttered the single 
word, ‘ Try.’ 

That word and its intonation would have caused Lieutenant Noel 
to storm Seringapatam, if the advisability of taking that stronghold 
by assault had been then and there determined upon. All the 
energy in his character marched to the front, with drums beating 
and colours flying. There was a deed to be done, and that deed 
was the acquisition of the password by which to obtain éntrance into 
the Sommerville citadel. 

‘I shall be there, cost what it will,’ whispered the gallant war- 
rior hoarsely. He ought to have said, ‘ Cotte que cottte ;’ but his 
French was hazy. 

By accident the hand of Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn touched the 
arm of Fitzroy Noel. Their eyes met. She sighed. He sighed. 
Another glance, and she arose to leave. ‘It’s au revoir,’ she mur- 
mured as she brushed by him, her breath passing across his forehead 
like a warm breeze. He had no word at hand save the single ‘ Oui;’ 
but he threw a bushel of yes’s into it, and what it lost in refine- 
ment it gained in earnestness.. After a few commonplace remarks 
to the lady of the house, the lay figure already alluded to, Lieutenant 
Noel departed. There was no time to lose, and every man in the 
Britannia*Club must be pressed into the service for the ‘ open, 
sesame.’ 


CuartTer II. 
INFATUATION. 

Tue Britannia Club is a large sandy-brick building adorned with 
plate-glass windows, looking very much like an expressionless face 
without eyebrows, and is approached by a flight of steps leading on 
to a sort of balcony, upon which it is the glorification of very young 
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cornets with closely-cropped hair, and ensigns trying to look like 
cornets, and militiamen endeavouring to look like both and failing 
to resemble either, to lounge and stare at the womankind passing 
that way, many of whom, hélas, are composed of that order which 
is styled demi. Up to the club dashed Fitzroy Noel, and flinging 
the jarvey a double fare, he sprang on to the platform, where a select 
group were engaged in discussing the result of a wager which had 
been made after mess upon the previous night. 

‘ What’s up ?’ asked our hero. 

A young gentleman enveloped in a slang suit of a shawl pattern 
at once obligingly volunteered information. 

‘Why, Jimmy Nott laid seven to two with Whitman of the 
Buffs, that he would eat a pound of dry biscuits—you know, those 
infernal cracknel biscuits, that dry up your mouth like—like any- 
thing—while Whitman, who is a kangaroo to swipe, would sip up 
a pint of porter with a saltspoon out of a soup-plate.’ 

‘ By Jove!’ exclaimed the chorus. 

‘Well, Jimmy Nott bagged a lot of biscuit, and Whitman 
bowled into the porter ; but, beggad, he had to keep his old mug well 
over the plate, and, beggad, it ended in a draw.’ 

‘ A draw!’ exclaimed the chorus. 

‘ Yes, a draw; for, beggad—haw, haw, haw !—the fumes of the 
porter got into Whitman’s head, and made him beery; and poor 
Jimmy Nott had to howl fora ball of brandy, or the confounded flour 
would have choked him.’ 

When the comments consequent upon this exciting narrative 
had somewhat subsided, Fitzroy Noel drew the narrator aside, and 
asked him if he was going to the ball at the Sommervilles’. 

‘ Beggad, I’m going to three balls to-night, old fig, but hang me 
if I know the name of one of the people. The cards are in my 
room. No, beggad, here they are ;’ producing a cigar-case. ‘I put 
them in here to remind me of something, but, beggad, I can’t recol- 
lect what it was.’ 

This excellent young fellow, who had just joined the dashing 
Bundoran Dragoons, handed Noel the pasteboards in question. A 
hasty scrutiny produced Mrs. Sommerville’s name upon one of them. 

‘ Who shot you in here ?’ asked Noel. 

‘Don’t ask me, old bluebottle ; I'll be hanged if I can tell you. 
Come in and have a ball of brandy with a streak of soda.’ 

‘I want to go to this ball,’ observed the lieutenant rather 
anxiously. 

‘ Well, go; there’s your ticket, including refreshments,’ exclaimed 
the other rather testily. He was thirsty, poor fellow, and irrele- 
vant questions were standing between him and his liquor. 

‘I wouldn’t care to do this, as I’m on to a most particular line 
of rail.’ 
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At this moment a man dressed all over the club, and to within 
the eighth ofan inch of the remainder of his natural life, which was 
not insured—no office would take him even at a risk premium— 
radiated upon the steps. A London man would have set him down 
as.one of Poole or Smallpage’s foremen airing a suit of clothes for 
some eccentric swell, who wished to have the gloss taken off before 
donning them. 

‘ Ah, here’s Tiffanay coming to visit De Spicer—he’ll get you 
@ card.’ 

‘I don’t know Mr. Tiffanay,’ said Noel. 

‘Not know Tiffanay! He's the only civilian worth knowing in 
Dublin. I say, Tiff; here’s Noel of the —th wants to hook on to 
Sommerville’s express to-night. Can you get hima coupling iron ?’ 

‘ With very great pleasure,’ exclaimed Mr. Tiffanay. ‘ The Som- 
mervilles are particular friends of mine, :and I have carte blanche.’ 

Fitzroy Noel asked Tiffanay into the club, and nourished him. 
The latter proved as good as his word, and the coveted card arrived 
in due course at Beggar’s-bush Barracks. 

Whilst Lieutenant Fitzroy Noel is grumbling over the fold of 
his white tie, and taking a rapid cram from a volume of Tennyson, 
with a view to quotations and extra-refined language, let us see what 
Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn is ‘a doing of.’ 

In a very large gloomy-looking house situated between Kil- 
mainham and Chapelizod, which had been in her husband’s family 
for generations, resides Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn. Of course Mr. 
Marmaduke Millwyn inhabits this house; but who bothers about 
a heavy husband when a pretty wife is in question? He very 
properly goes to the wall, and submits to the process of being 
snuffed out with the grim and gruesome idea that he is nobody 
in particular, and that his wife is, to say the least of it, some- 
body else particularly particular. He makes occasional spasmodic 
efforts to come to the front; but no, we won't have it— 
nous autres ; we send him back to obscurity by quoting his cara 
sposa, and by expressing a hope of meeting her again at so early 
a date as to impress him witha dim notion that, if he were lying 
at the bottom of the river flowing opposite his villa residence, not 
a member of his wife’s acquaintance would add to its flow of waters 
by as much as a single tear. 

Mr. Marmaduke Millwyn is ‘a City man’ possessing a good 
clientéle (everybody has ‘clients’ nowadays, from your family soli- 
citor to your greengrocer: they used to be customers), and he married 
‘a penniless lass wi’ a long pedigree,’ of military proclivities. He 
met her at a dance, given daring a regatta, at the St. George Yacht 
Club ; scarcely noticed her, but she noticed him: this made all the 
difference. He was badly hit—raked fore and aft, not.on account of 
being unseaworthy, but from the fact of being taken by sunprise. 
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This ‘seductive pirate boarded the richly-laden galleon, and towed 
him, expeditiously ‘but safely, into the haven of matrimony. He 
cannot tell how it was done—courtship there was none. He can 
only recall a-series of well-planted sighs; and as drops of water will 
wear out a stone, so a well-directed set of sighs will force themselves 
into the heart, causing it more or less uneasiness, and an anxiety 
to get rid of the gnawing without paying particular attention as to 
the cost. His wife's friends rather dazzled him at first—they were 
all directly or indirectly barracky ; but somehow he found that the 
ladies treated him:with a languid superciliousness that proved irritat- 
ing, whilst the gentlemen scarcely deigned to notice him at all; so 
he gently hinted to Maude (she was baptised Mary Jane, but sub- 
stituted the mediwval Maude), that he would prefer finding her 
alone when he ‘got back from the City, instead of being téte-da- 
téte with some inarticulate hussar or insolent linesman, who openly 
displayed his disgust atthe presence of a third party by a prolonged 
and languishing farewell of the wife, and a curt icy bye-bye of the 
husband. Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn resented this by furious out- 
breaks of passion—the City man was unmoved ; by tears—the City 
man was adamant; by hysterics—the City man whistled. Of course 
she considerately smashed some pet little bits of Dresden and 
Sévres, and any ‘available crockery at hand—the City man stopped 
her pocket-money until the damage was made good. What could 
this tender little dove do in this commercial cage but plunge against 
the bars and ruffle her plumage? This did not pay, so she gave it 
up, and took to meeting her friends—elsewhere. 

‘I don’t care to-go to this infernal ball to-night,’ observed Mr. 
Marmaduke Millwyn to his spouse, as he proceeded to mix his 
second tumbler of punch. It would have been more genteel to have 
placed claret of a comet vintage on the table, say Nat Johnson’s 
Chateau Margot ’58;*but this is a true story, and although red 
wine was in the cellar, there was none of it within range on this 
special occasion. 

‘We have accepted,’ said his wife snappishly. 

‘Pshaw! they won’t miss us.’ 

‘ They'll u:'ss you; for Mrs. Sommerville told me yesterday, that 
her husband wanted particularly to see you.’ 

There was some mistake here, for the two ladies had not met 
for three months. 

‘He knows where to find me if it’s business, and he passes my 
office every day,’ observed Mr. Millwyn in a commercial tone. 

Now Mrs. Miliwyn knew, from a painful experience, that if she 
appeared anxious to go, her liege lord would put his back to the 
wall, and would not budge for love or for money. It had so hap- 
pened, that upon more occasions than one she had wheedled him into 
attending routs where she mysteriously disappeared until the time 
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‘for breaking up was at hand, and then she was dug out of a conser- 
vatory, excavated from a deep-embrasured window, or drawn from 
some small return-room, the existence of which ought to have proved 

-@ surprise even to the oldest inhabitant of the house; and strange to 
say, that on these occasions she was never alone : it was either Mow- 
bray of the Staff—poor fellow, he couldn’t dance, having sprained 

-his ankle; or Gosshawk of the Plungers, who considered dancing a 
bore ; or young Mildmay, who wished to consult her with reference 
.to his engagement with Florrie Fulmont; or some other swell, heavily 
laden with a tangible excuse for not mixing with the giddy throng. 
Yet somehow or other the City man didn’t like it, and actually 
swore at her the whole way across the Phoenix-park on their return 
-to the villa at Chapelizod. 

She dropped the subject of Sommerville’s ball, and bided her 
-time. 

Mr. Millwyn was fond of punch, and if he exceeded two tumblers, 
he went quietly up to six, and then up to bed. Mrs. Marmaduke 
Millwyn with her own fair hands mixed number three, and again 
number four. Mr. Millwyn began to glow. 

‘It’s time to go and dress, darling,’ she said, rising as she 
spoke, and, crossing to the. side of the table at which her husband 
was sitting, gave him a good substantial chirpy kiss. 

The old story, history repeating itself: Hercules and Omphale 
—Samson and Delilah—the Spider and the Fly. 

Lieutenant Fitzroy Noel stood like a sentinel at the entrance to 
the drawing-rooms at Mrs. Sommerville’s. In vain that amiable 
and excellent hostess offered to get him a partner for the next dance. 
Ah, no; he muttered an incoherent something, and stood to his 
post. He was faultlessly attired as usual, and sported a yellow rose- 
bud, for which he had paid, or rather promised to pay, one shilling 
and sixpence. By and by the sallow servitor, who looked as if he 
had been brought up by hand on sawdust and train oil, announced 
‘Mister and Missis Marmaydhuke Millywhinn;’ and enter our 
friend M., who looked ten tumblers instead of the half dozen, and 
Maude the innocent—the loving—the faithful. Noel’s heart banged 
against his ribs, and displaced a shirt-stud. He was about to 
advance and speak to her, when a slight frown and a gesture, which 
said, ‘ Don’t let my husband perceive that we know each other, but 
go down to that return-room and wait for me there,’ bade him act 
in accordance with its dictates. 

‘ He’s so frightfully jealous, if he sees me speaking to a hand- 
some man,’ she murmured, when she joined our hero, ‘ that I’m in 
a fever of terror; but he is very kind to me, and one cannot have 
everything in this world.’ Here she sighed. 

It was a prolonged wail. ‘O,’ it cried, ‘if we had met before I 
was sacrificed to this brute!’ and there it stopped. 
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‘ This is our dance, Mrs. Millwyn. I have been looking for you 
all over the house,’ exclaimed a sprightly gentleman in gushing 
accents, bustling into the boudoir. j 

‘Say I’m engaged to you,’ she whispered Noel with electric 
swiftness, whilst consulting her card. 

‘I imagine this is our dance, Mrs. Millwyn,’ said Noel.: . 

‘Number thirteen,’ said the new-comer. 

‘ Yes, number thirteen.’ 

‘I fear I have made a double engagement, Mr. Bristow, and 
that Mr. Noel was first ;’ and she gazed at Bristow almost reproach- 
fully. 

Bristow pleaded for the next; but she was engaged the next, 
and the next, and yet the next. It was what electricians term dead 
earth. He bore his defeat manfully, and hoping for better luck next 
time, bustled out of the apartment, bearing with him the full know- 
ledge of being thrown heavily, and entertaining no love for Mrs. 
Marmaduke Millwyn, or feelings of friendship for the gentleman 
seated by her side. 

‘Where the d—1 were you all night?’ said Mr. Millwyn to his 
partner, as they proceeded to muffle in the bright morning light. 
‘ At your old tricks, eh ?’ 

‘I was in the drawing-room, and looking at you the whole even- 
ing,’ she replied. 

‘ You weren’t dancing!’ 

‘No; that glass of punch which I took from you, hubby, gave 
me a headache.’ 

‘ Then why didn’t you come away ?’ 

‘Well, because I saw that you were enjoying yourself.’ 

This was a random shot, and it hit the bull’s-eye. She guessed 
that he was in that mood in which the fiery sherry administered 
during the evening, and the petroleum champagne which flowed at 
supper, would add considerably to the joyous state of fever in which 
he had entered the ballroom; so she fired her bolt, and scored. 

It is not necessary for the purpose of this story to detail the 
number of balls, garden-parties, bands, etcetera, at which Lieu- 
tenant Fitzroy Noel met Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn. The gallant 
officer lived only in her presence, but beyond a pressure of the hand 
and an expression of deep interest in his career—albeit the eyes 
spoke much more, and the sigh placed her nestling on his manly 
but undecorated breast—he had received no favour, not so much 
as a cast-off glove or the fragments of a worn-out bouquet. 

To do him justice, he behaved with an unscrupulous generosity. 
He visited Lazarus, Aaron, and Co., and raised fifty pounds upon 
a note of hand for one hundred, at three months after date; but it 
should be mentioned, to the credit of this highly respectable firm, 
that in a spirit of magnanimity that reflects the greatest credit upon 
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them, they insisted upon:his taking a. quantity of mosaic ornaments 
with the 501., which Fitzroy Noel presented to his servant, inlieu of 
certain arrears of wages due and unpaid. The choicest bouquets, 
boxes of gloves (four buttons), a chatelaine with grotesque ‘trinkets, 
boxes at the Gaiety Theatre, the newest music, and the. other 
delicate and gentlemanlike gifts flowed from the fifty pounds, until 
that sparkling well dried up; then the gallant lieutenant shad re- 
course to another friendly Israelite, who ‘did a leetle sthrap’ for 
him, only to be:melted for similar purposes. 

And in exchange for all this butterfly attention he had only re- 
ceived a succession of sighs. 

Fitzroy Noel had just succeeded in sucking beneath his hay- 
coloured moustache the first spoonful .of a very fiery soup, when a 
letter enclosed in.a tricornered pink envelope was discreetly slipped 
into his hand by one of the mess waiters. Noel, hastily tearing 
open the envelope, read as follows : 


‘I must see you at once. I shall be at the nine elms in the 
Pheenix-park at 8.30. The “ogre” has some wretched men to 
dinner. Keep beneath the trees. To be seen is destruction to 
both. MAUDE..’ 


It wanted but a few minutes to eight o’clock. Fitzroy Noel, 
starting to his feet, had to change his dress, and to drive right across 
the city, yet a good horse would do it. His companions im arms 


were very facetious upon the subject of his disappearance, and as 
his devotion to Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn was familiar to them as 
tattoo, they had a huge guffaw, and commented with considerable 
astuteness upon the immediate cause of his unexpected departure. 

‘ Drive to the: Pheenix-park as hard as you can,’ said the lieu- 
tenant to the carman, whose vehicle stood in readiness at the bar- 
rack gate. 

‘ Beggora, I'll rowle ye there while ye’d be takin’ 'a pint,’ ex- 
claimed the charioteer, giving his horse a cheery ‘ Gelang, ye divvile,’ 
accompanied by a vigorous thwack with the butt-end of his whip. 

‘T’'ll go bail yer goin to dine wid the Lord Liftinint, Captain.’ 

The driver was of a social turn. 

‘No.’ 

‘“Faix, thin, ye might:do worse nor that, Major.’ 

Noel was in no mood for conversation, and gave no sign. 

‘I tuk a couple av th’ army there th’other night out:av the bar- 
racks beyant at Portobello, an I was thrated like a lord. ‘‘ Ye’ll come 
back for us,” sez wan. ‘‘ Och, beggora I will wid all me hart,” 
sez I. ‘‘Be here at eleven,” sez he. ‘I'll be here ‘sooner nor 
that,” sez I, *‘ for divile resave the foot I'll stir till yez:come-out.” 
It ‘war afther wan whin they wor done atin an dhbrinkin, an I 
wos nearly bet up, an thin, Curnel, they: wint battherin, an neatly 
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hart scalded me. A five-poun Bank-av-Ireland note wudn’t in- 
dimnify.me, Jet alone the few shillins.I.got. A battherin job‘is the 
worst tack,a-poor carman can pick up.’ 

Our |hero was preoccupied, and perceiving this, the -charioteer 
confined his farther observations to his horse. 

‘ Where to now, Giniral ?’—the lieutenant had received very 
rapid promotion at the hands of his Jehu. ‘Where to?’ demanded 
the driver as they dashed into the park. 

‘The nine elms. Do you know them ?’ 

‘Know thim! Do I know me Pather an Avvy? DoI know me 
bades? Do I know the regulashins av the poliss?—curse o’ Crum- 
mell on thim! There’s the threes over beyant, an finer timber there’s 
not to be found in Europe or Asia, likewise Arabia.’ 

They bewled along the soft greensward and reached the trysting- 
place. The splendid old elms threw the shades of their crisp foliage 
over the emerald verdure lying at their feet, but no female form was 
there to share it. 

Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn had not yet arrived. 

‘What am I to pay you?’ .asked our hero of his charioteer. 

‘Shure, I'll lave it to yer anner.’ 

‘I don’t want that. What.am I to pay?’ 

The man removed his hat, proceeded to scratch the side .of his 
head, and eyeing the officer inquisitively— 

‘ Well, Curnel, it’s worth a crown anyhow.’ 

‘It’s worth nothing of the kind,’ said Noel. 

‘Well, Major, ye’ll make it four-and-six.’ 

‘Iwill not make it four-and-six.’ 

‘ Begorra, Captain, look at the baste! She’s in.a lather—look 
at the baste, an say four shillins.’ 

‘T’ll give you half-a-crown, and it’s more than your fare,’ ob- 
served the officer, tossing him the coin. 

‘Fare!’ exclaimed the man indignantly. ‘Anye talk tomeav 
me fare, after I dhrivin ye as if ye-wor runnin away from a baitle. 
Fare! Och, be the powers, Liftinint, that’s too bad intirely. Lave 
me sixpence to dhrmk yer health.’ ; 

Our hero turned away. 

‘Be me song, he’s only an insign afther all,’ muttered the car- 
man, as he drove off in the direction of the city. 

To smoke a good cigar under a tree upon a beautiful evening in 
the summer-time is a very delightful sensation, and in order to 
render it, perfect, one should have just arisen from a good dinner, 
and be at peace with meat and drink. In addition to this, the 
mind should be tranquil, and atra cura ten ‘thousand miles away, 
at the-very least. Ifthe truth must be told—and it shall be—Lieu- 
tenant Fitzroy Noel was very hungry, very thirsty, and very anxious. 
If the < faire ladye’ with whom he ‘was ‘ keepinge tryste’ had only 
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named one hour later, it would have made all the difference. The 
gallant warrior had partaken of an s.-and-b. for breakfast, as he 
had cut into a little game at vingt-et-wn upon the previous night, 
which kept him out of his hammock until daylight; had lunched 
upon a glass of sherry-and-bitters ; and had just sat down to mess, 
with that vigorous and unnatural appetite which is the result of a 
prolonged fast, consequent upon a derangement of the system, when 
he was cut off from the base of his supplies by the little pink advanced 
guard sent forward by that skilful commander-in-chief, Maude Mar- 
maduke Millwyn. The lieutenant smoked hard, fast, and fiercely. 
It was tobacco versus hunger and thirst. He pulled at his amber- 
tipped moustache, walked up and down beneath the elms in uncer- 
tain impatient strides, and proceeded to utter the exclamation with 
which the reader became acquainted at the opening of this eventful 
narrative. 

Let us leave the hungry lieutenant under the elm-trees, and 
ascertain what is detaining Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn. 

Now, this innocent flirtation—is that the correct term? I sup- 
pose it is—had been blossoming for about two months and a half. 
The platonic theory had been tested—not by any crucial test, it is 
true, but by certain formule known to those analytical chemists 
who experimentalise upon the inner life of the heart. Mrs. Millwyn 
had treated Mr. Fitzroy Noel as though he had been the last rose of 
summer. She reflected back his blushes—i.e. when she could— 
and had given him sigh for sigh; or rather she had laid the odds, 
and given seven to one. A blush is a very interesting thing in its 
way, and so is a sigh; but an unvarying succession of blushes and 
sighs would cause Corydon to yawn, and Phillis to rub her eyelids 
and to think wistfully of the dormitory. 

Toujours perdrix! Ah, my right royal friend, these two in- 
significant words would not have lived after you if they had not been 
fraught with a meaning much deeper than a draw-well, and consi- 
derably wider than a church door. It would not pay to expatiate 
upon them. They were delivered, my liege, in reference to—mais 
revenons @ nos moutons. Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn had attended 
the Curragh race-meeting, and had met the Hon. Mawley De Boots, 
who had just joined the 48th Hussars. De Boots had erected a 
canvas banqueting-hall upon the soft, dry, spongy heather, and a 
silken flag, with the arms of De Boots, flung itself boldly to a breeze 
that—came not. To this shrine Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn made 
pilgrimage. Fitzroy Noel’s gloves fitted a ravir, and his chatelaine 
dangled against the lithe form of its fair owner like a sabretash. 
The repast was ‘all there, end on.’ The lobster was fresh, and the 
salad was fresh, and the cream was cream. The champagne was 
iced, not chilled, and it was Giesler’s extra superior, of the vintage 
of 1865 (very scarce). Poor Fitzroy Noel was on duty at the Bank 
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of Ireland, and could not run down to the races. He was engaged 
in helplessly wandering between Foster-place and Tom Moore’s 
effigy in College-street, these two points being the Alpha and 
Omega, or the limits, of his bailiwick, and hopelessly thinking of 
some impossible mode of establishing such an account at the Bank 
as would enable him to defy the myrmidons of the law, and to re- 
side in a villa on the Lake of Como, with Maude, darling Maude, by 
his side. 

It will be admitted that a gallant hussar dispensing lobster- 
salad and champagne at a race-course, is a more desirable ac- 
quaintance than a linesman on penal servitude at a bank; and so 
thought Maude Marmaduke Millwyn. 

Once, only once, during the déjewner did she sigh. She had 
caught the available eye of De Boots—for whilst one eye was at 
attention, the other stood at ease—and, fixing it with a full-fledged 
gaze, sent forth the sigh to rivet the optical fetter. De Boots 
caught it, and, swallowing a square inclr of lobster, escaped out of 
the frying-pan of choke to flop into the fire of love. 

Pity him, ye matrons who possess marriageable daughters ! 

Pity him, ye virgins who would marry if ye got the chance! 

The Hon. Mawley De Boots paid Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn 
the most devoted attention : asked permission to call at the villa at 
Chapelizod, and was refused, but in such a way as to intimate— 

‘You dear, delightful, dangerous fellow, what would my hus- 
band say? Patience! we are sure to meet elsewhere. It is 
destiny.’ 

This was the fly that landed a trout rejoicing in the name of 
Noel. Finding it a ‘killing’ one, she puts it up again, and recom- 
menced her fishing. 

De Boots had no occasion to visit financial synagogues, or to 
present his autograph to hook-nosed Israelites. ‘ Mawley De Boots,’ 
written in sprawling round-hand upon an oblong piece of paper, and 
chucked across the mahogany counter of Coutts and Co., would meet 
with a crisp or metallic response, and the hussar spoiled blank 
cheques with as much sang-froid as ordinary mortals write orders 
for their tradespeople. Fitzroy Noel’s paltry gifts shrank into their 
native insignificance beneath the blare and glare and dazzle of those 
of the Honourable Mawley. Bouquets from Covent-garden ; gloves 
direct from Jouvin et Cie., in boxes got up in medisval fashion, 
and in high art; costly gimcracks— But our hero is pacing be- 
neath the nine elms, and we are forgetting him. 

Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn held counsel with herself as to the 
best mode of throwing over Lieutenant Fitzroy Noel. She was, in 
plain English, dead sick of him and his maudlin sentimentality. 
Compared with the sprightly De Boots, he was ginger-beer by the 
side of sparkling burgundy. She had had enough of him. The 
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flirtation imparted sufficient excitement to her'life, outside its neces- 
sary'routine. She no longer required it; for she had found it: else- 
where, and too much of it meant nausea. What cared’ she that 
she had led Fitzroy Noel into love and into debt? he had no right 
to be‘in either. She was a married woman, and he cught' to have 
known better than to have: imagined that she could have, or would 
have, reciprocated any feeling other than fraternal friendship. Stupid 
muff! She had no patience with him. But how to get rid of him? 
It should be done diplomatically. It would never'do: for this name- 
less lieutenant te go forth and proclaim his being put upon her half- 
pay list, vice De Boots promoted. 

Very amiable men have been known to turn rusty under somewhat 
similar circumstances, and to proclaim their dupedom in cynical and 
full-flavoured language. There was but one way of letting go the 
painter, in order to set the boat adrift in such a manner as to avoid 
capsizing it. She sat down and wrote the note which we have just 
read. This epistle was indited two days prior to that upon which 
it was despatched ; for she was not quite certain'as to. whether Mr. 
Millwyn would attend a masonic dinner, to which he had been in- 
vited, or not; and it was only when that worthy person returned to 
Chapelizod for the purpose of incasing himself in the stereotyped 
garments which constitute evening costume de rigueur, that she was 
enabled to put her design into process of execution. 

It suited her purpose to pretend that her husband, alias the 
‘ ogre,’ was entertaining a select few; it proved her devotion and 
recklessness of consequence to Fitzroy to thus steal forth from her: 
home to snatch a few brief honeyed moments with him. 

What a wondrous invention is pearl powder! What a becoming 
paleness it imparts! not the pallor consequent upon severe mental 
misery or acute physical anguish, but a soft sensuous tone, creamy 
and velvety. Just another dab under the eyes, Mrs. Marmaduke 
Millwyn ; and do not bite your lips till you reach the trysting-place! 

He sees her coming; his heart: is beating like a Nasmyth 
hammer. She looks charming in that cloud of intangible white 
muslin and quaint little Gainsborough hat, turned up with blue, 
and the long blue feather sweeping over her shoulders. She is very 
pale, and she trembles like a terrified child as she gives him both 
her hands. 

‘Mande!’ he exclaims. He would say more, but a large lump 
is sticking in his throat, and he feels just as if he had plunged into 
very deep and very cold water. 

‘I wrote you a note,’ she says, nervously pressing his hands. 
«I—I—-couldn’t help it. O, why did we ever meet?’ Here she 
withdrew her hands, and, seizing her handkerchief, buried her face 
in its dainty folds; that is, she pretended to bury her face, but she 
held the handkerchief out from her, so as to protect the coating of 
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pearl powder ; and improving the occasion, she whirled her lips be- 
tween her teeth until the angry blood came nearly through. 

‘My husband suspects ; you must besaved. It doesn’t matter 
about me. Your future must not be destroyed. Were I to be dis- 
covered here now, he would murder me.’ 

The lieutenant groaned. 

‘He would shoot you,’ she continued, in a palpitating way. 
‘ Ay, shoot you like a dog.’ 

‘He is a ruffian!’ blurted Fitzroy Noel. 

‘I—I—tesolved to risk everything, and came here to save you.’ 

‘Angel!’ murmured Fitzroy Noel. 

She saw, with a woman’s unerring perception, that she was on 
the right raii; that Noel appreciated the sacrifice she was making for 
him; that he loved her all the better for it; and, what pleased her con- 
siderably more, that he was not prepared to ask her to fly with him. 

‘You must get leave of absence, and quit Ireland for the pre- 
sent. You must try and forget me.’ 

He leaned against a tree, and smote his forehead, whilst he 
frequently ejaculated, ‘ Never !—never !—never !’ 

‘Yes, you must. I know that I shall die.’ 

More handkerchief. 

Fitzroy Noel, with that sneakiness of conscience with which 
all moral burglars are more or less afflicted, beeame fully alive to 
the situation. Here, the irate and bloodthirsty husband; there, 
flight with the object of his adoration. Flight—ay, but first- 
class railway tickets are expensive luxuries, and continental hotel- 
keepers are not philanthropists. Fly, indeed! He should fly a 
kite in the direction of Hebrew land, and the wind was not par- 
ticularly favourable in that quarter; the pieces of paper already sent 
out were coming to earth, with a pretty fair chance of a smash-up. 
Then, assuming flight to be possible, would stalk forth that grim 
spectre known as action at law, and then—Fitzroy Noel called 
upon prudence, and prudence replied with a faint squeak, so as to in- 
dicate that there was very little of it available. However, the stock 
in hand was sufficient, and he speedily utilised it. Of course, as a 
gentleman, he felt bound to ask her ‘ to share his lot in some foreign 
land,’ resolving not to press the point in any way, but to accept a 
negative with heroic self-denial. 

‘ Maude,’ he exclaims, ‘ the time has passed for trifling. You 
know what I feel for you; that I would risk anything—anything 
—for you. You love me ?’ 

Here she handkerchiefed. 

‘You love me; do not deny it, dearest.’ 

She preserved a masterly inactivity. 

‘Share my lot; leave the man who is unworthy of you, and 
come to one who loves you to distraction.’ 
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She knew he was acting, and felt a fierce desire to say, ‘I am 
thine,’ in order to enjoy his consternation ; but she had been under 
the elms long enough, and she resolved upon cutting matters 
short. 

‘ Fitzroy —’ she commenced; and then, with a shriek, ‘ My 
husband! I’m lost.’ 

It must be confessed that the gallant warrior ensconced himself 
behind a tree with more energy than grace. A man might be 
seen in the dim distance, but he was proceeding in an opposite 
direction. It suited somebody’s purpose, however, to conjure him 
into the shape of Mr. Marmaduke Millwyn. 

‘Farewell, Fitzroy Noel. We must meet no more’ (sigh). 
‘ Think of me as utterly heartbroken’ (sigh), ‘but think of me as one 
who loved you not wisely, but too well’ (three sighs) ; and taking 
his hand and pressing it to her lips, she was gone ere he could 
realise the fact of her departure. 

It would have been very easy for him to have followed her, but 
he remained rooted to the spot. He continued buried in thought 
for a few minutes, and then turned in the direction of the city. 

Did he throw himself into the Liffey? 

No. 

He jumped upon a car which happened to be passing, drove to 
Burton Bindon’s, and ordered supper. 

oa + * * * . * a 

Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn reached Knockmaroon in safety ; she 
conjured up the remains of a cold duck and some beer, and she too 
had her supper. How strange that these two people should be 
engaged in precisely the same manner, after so startling a crisis in 
their respective destinies ! 

* * cs * * * *& 

The Gazette of this month contains the following announcement: 

‘Sub-lieutenant Jamaica Honduras Jones to be lieutenant, 
vice Lieutenant Fitzroy Noel, who retires from the service.’ 

The Irish Times, under the head of ‘ Fashionable Intelligence,’ 
announces the following arrivals at the Victoria Hotel, Bray: 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Marmaduke Millwyn. 

‘The Hon. Mawley De Boots,’ &c. 

What brings De Boots to the Victoria at Bray ? 

Quien sabe / 
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THE FAIR CRITIC 
An ex-post-facto Poem 


‘So read my magnum opus, dear, 
And, reading, dare to criticise : 
A maiden author need not fear 
The judgment of those loving eyes.’ 


Spell’d by that critic’s dulcet voice— 
‘My points a reader scarce can miss,’ 
Cried the aspirant ; ‘I'll rejoice, 
Though cackling critics dare to hiss. 


To trust the world’s warm human heart 
In such a case can scarce be wrong ; 
It knows how ’tis the poet’s part 
To learn in suffering, teach in song.’ 


Thus sped the fair one page by page 
Along her lover’s scroll poetic ; 

Said he: ‘ When woman rules the age, 
Critiques will grow more sympathetic.’ 


The tiny tome was finish’d now, 

And siraight return’d with action dutiful ; 
When, having kiss’d the poet’s brow, 

Her lips pronounced their verdict, ‘Beautiful !’ 


And so a bright hour fleeted by 

In love-talk, poesy, and laughter. 
Alas, ’twas mine that bard to spy, 

Solus and solemn, three months after. 


To her he still was all in all, 

His work. still perfect on that latter day ; 
Himself collapsed and feeling small, 

Snubb’d by the Pall Mall andthe Saturday. 


MAURICE DAVIES. 
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COCOA PLANTATION IN THE WEST INDIES 


NorTHING is more surprising to those who know the West Indies 
than that so few should visit those beautiful islands for pleasure. 
Their varied loveliness would well repay a tourist for a little incon- 
venience from heat and mosquitoes, and a short voyage, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, is even enjoyable. The wild richly- 
wooded mountain scenery is magnificent, the soft green of the cane- 
fields lovely; but surpassing both is the beauty of a cocoa plan- 
tation. During a visit to the West Indies I passed some time on 
one; it was in the mountains, several hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. The climate was quite European, the thermometer sel- 
dom rising above seventy-six, and very often steady at seventy. I 
had heard much of the beauty of this estate, but it quite surpassed 
my expectations. The view from the house was charming. In 
the distance the deep-blue sea, in the valley below the groves of 
cocoa-trees interspersed with cocoa-nut-trees and stately palmistes; 
here and there a patch of sugar-canes, then a negro-hut peeping 
from the trees: nothing could be more charming.’ The immense 
variety of trees planted to shelter the cocoa renders a cocoa estate 
unusually interesting and beautiful, and so shady that it is seldom 
too hot to walk at any hour of the day. The cocoa-tree, so often 
confounded with the cocoa-nut-tree, is about equal to a good-sized 
apple-tree ; the pod that encases the bean, of which chocolate is 
made, is something the shape of a lemon, but three times as large 
and is of a deep-orange colour—the kind called ‘ Caraccas’ cocoa is so 
deep as to be almost red. The pods grow on the branches and on the 
stem itself, quite down to the ground. The branches do not grow 
low, so that in looking down a cocoa piece of ground, the vista is like 
@ miniature forest hung with thousands of golden lamps. Anything 
more lovely cannot be imagined; it is perfectly unique. After the 
pods are picked they are cut open with a cutlass; the beans, which 
are tightly packed together and from forty to eighty in number, are 
dried in drawers in the sun, after having gone through a process 
called ‘sweating,’ which is being packed close in a barrel and covered 
over. When the cocoa is thoroughly dried it is put into bags, each 
containing 150 pounds, and shipped. 

Of the trees planted to shelter the cocoa I will describe but 
a few. The ‘caracoli,’ as large as an elm, is*planted in rows; 
it is a splendid evergreen, bearing a sweet white blossom. Among 
the other very large trees are the bread-fruit, the shaddock, and 
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the glorious mango, which is the size of a large horse-chestnut, 
and is as thickly covered with leaves. The fruit is not unlike 
an egg-plum in shape, but three times as large and of a beaati- 
ful golden colour streaked with red. A tree in full bearing is 
indeed a sight worth seeing. Of the smaller trees the orange ranks 
first in beauty and usefulness. It grows to a considerable size, 
and bears at the same time the delicious blossom, the ripe fruit, 
and the unripe green. Next comes the nutmeg, which is also of 
considerable size. It is thickly covered with dark-green legves. 
The outer covering of the nutmeg looks exactly like a large apricot. 
When ripe it bursts open, disclosing the brown nutmeg covered 
with a network of mace of a bright scarlet. It is extremely pretty, 
unlike anything else. The clove-tree also flourishes here; it is a 
large and pretty tree, covered with clusters of cloves, which are of a 
delicate pink and white, looking like wax. Another lovely tree is 
the Malacca apple. It is much larger and more thickly covered 
with leaves than an English apple-tree, the leaves shining and of a 
very dark green, the fruit, about the size of a middle-sized apple, of 
a bright rose colour, and when the tree is covered with these the 
effect is superb; the blossom is also of a beautiful rose colour. The 
fruit is slightly astringent and very refreshing. 

I could describe an endless number of trees, shrubs, and plants 
which flourish in this favoured clime, but will only add a few of the 
English plants I saw growing here. Roses of the sweetest kind 
in profusion, white jasmine, heliotrope, trees of Cape jasmine, 
verbenum, and oleander; all kinds of English vegetables—potatoes, 
peas, French beans, cabbage, carrots, and turnips. The labourers 
have all large provision-grounds of their own on the estate, which 
they find so profitable that they constantly shirk the estate-work 
in order to cultivate them. The independence of the negroes is 
rather startling to a person going out from England, and the veriest 
martinet that ever left the English shores will find, ere many West 
India suns have risen over his head, that it is useless to expect 
from labourer or domestic servant the deference and respect to 
which he has been accustomed in his own country. The negro is 
free, and he takes good care to tell you so. The amount of inso- 
Ience to which people submit from the ‘poor oppressed negro’ is 
astonishing. If a servant is found fault with, he will turn his back 
and walk off, chattering as he goes, perhaps telling you to -find 
some one that will please you ‘more bettar;’ or even take himself 
or herself off altogether, leaving you to discover it when you find 
your bell unanswered or your dinner uncooked. These things are 
of daily occurrence ; insolence and insubordination are the rule, 
civility and submission the exception. I have known a well-con- 
ducted servant say, ‘Massa, you well stingy,’ and ‘ Missis, you 
really cross to-day.’ The volubility of the women is marvellous : 
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when taxed with a fault, which you have perhaps seen them com- 
mit, they assume an air of injured innocence, gesticulate in the 
most frantic manner, gabble on, running one sentence into another 
without making a moment’s pause; and they do this with so much 
cunning and dexterity, that it is impossible to fix them; they slip 
through your fingers, and finally walk off triumphantly, leaving you 
almost inclined to think that your own eyes have deceived you. 
Unfortunately, people so often find themselves in dilemmas about 
their ménage, that they are glad to take the first servant who offers, 
without: making inquiries as to character, and thus the evil perpe- 
tuates itself. In spite of this the negro servants, even in these 
days, often become attached to families in which they have lived 
for any length of time. The perfect sangfroid with which these 
people make their remarks on you is amusing. They are not only 
made in your hearing, but are intended for you to hear. They will 
say, ‘That leady pretty,’ or ‘That leady ugly too much,’ as the case 
may be. I have heard a woman say as I walked through the vil- 
lage to church, ‘Dat make tree Sunday that leady wear de seam 
dress ;? and upon another occasion when I omitted to respond to 
the ‘ How d’ye, missis ?’ ‘ Dat leady ain’t got no mannars.’ 

Those who visit the West Indies must be prepared to have their 
patience a good deal tried; but there is so much to repay them for 
any trifling inconvenience they may suffer, that few who have the 


courage to make a trial trip will, I think, ever look back upon the 
time so spent with any feeling but one of satisfaction. 


M. R. S. ROSS. 





OXFORD RAFFLES 


No. II. 


THERE are some lucky fellows in this world of ups and downs whose 
money seems like a boomerang. Fling it how and where they will, 
carelessly or carefully, it is certain to come back to their feet. It 
may not, it is true, return from its hemispherical voyage loaded 
with interest, but then it never sticks fast en route; so that its 
happy possessor, if he does not gain, is freed at all events from 
loss. In raffles the tendency of fortune is not to gravitate towards 
the vendor. There are, however, exceptions to every rule ; whereof 
the following appears to be a notable one: 

Mr. Seaton Tuke was a gentleman who, in the earlier stage of 
an illustrious academic career, belonged to Christ Church. He 
played, however, only too soon, the part of Vesuvius towards the 
surrounding country in regard of that great and aristocratic institu- 
tion. In plain English, he made the place too hot to hold him; his 
dons therefore eventually bowed him out of Tom Gate with a bene 
decessit ; which, being interpreted, is, not as you might suppose, 
‘He left his college with credit to himself ;’ but rather, ‘ It’s a good 
job he has gone.’ Turned out into the street, Mr. Seaton Tuke 
appealed to that most distinguished and respectable don, Dr. 
Wellesley—who, in virtue of being connected in some sort of left- 
hand way with the hero of Waterloo (then Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity), held the post of Head, or Principal, of New Inn Hall, a 
quiet sort of ‘crib’ in a back street, vulgarly known as ‘ The 
Tavern’—to afford him shelter. The doctor made not the slightest 
demur, contenting himself with a simple inquiry as to whether he 
was prepared to deposit caution money and recoup the outgoing 
man for his furniture. Hence, within a few minutes, Mr. Seaton 
Tuke, not being absolutely insolvent, found himself comfortably 
located in a two-floor back room commanding extensive views of 
the Berkshire hills, and the actual proprietor of upholstery rather 
curious than efficient—eight chairs having only nine legs between 
them, and the sofa trusting to the wall to supply the absence of two 
of its former supports. 

That night the more jovial and ultra-rackety members of his 
old college assembled to house-warm their friend. Deep were the 
imprecations hurled against the tyrant dons of Christ Church, who 
had had, as they averred, the unparalleled effrontery to eject from 
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their society a hearty good fellow on the paltry ground of having 
violated consistently every iota of college and university discipline. 
In reply to such amicable sentiments, which were toasted in cham- 
pagne, Mr. Seaton Tuke, deeply affected, assured one and all that 
celum non animum mutavit; that after all the change from ground- 
floor in Peckwater to an attic in ‘The Tavern’ was not without its 
points of advantage. He reminded them that, in consideration of 
the honour and glory of being members of ‘ The House’ (the cant 
name for Christ Church), they were subject to the awful hardship of 
early chapel, the irksome routine of stupid lectures, and last, not 
least, were obliged to eat very inferior dinners destitute of gravy, 
and to drink beer which he would define as mud in winter and 
vinegar in summer. Whereas, in the peaceful retirement of ‘ The 
Tavern,’ early devotion was optional; there were no lectures to jar 
with hunting arrangements ; the commissariat was on a scale suited 
to a gentleman, champagne being kept in the buttery ; and further, 
Dr. Wellesley had obligingly given up the dining-hall as a sort of 
common-room for his men, subjoining the very reasonable restriction 
that cards were to be stopped sufficiently early in the morning to 
enable the porter to prepare the said dining-room for matins, which 
were there celebrated, the pious founder not having provided a 
chapel. In short, Mr. Seaton Tuke boasted that he was a walking 
paradox—a man in disgrace and yet in luck. 

About this time it happened that this gentleman lost his 
father, a block not dissimilar to the chip he left behind him at 
Oxford. Moreover, when the said block’s affairs began to be wound 
up his friends called him a blockhead ; for he had so muddled his 
property that, instead ofa handsome competency, all he bequeathed 
to his hopeful son was a few hundred pounds and his bay mare 
Loadstone, a quadruped of repute in the Pytchley country. 

On Mr. Seaton Tuke’s return from his father’s funeral he dis- 
covered a small levée of grim personages awaiting his advent. 
Also on his table were placed a shoal of envelopes, each of which, 
like snail-shells, contained something nasty. He was puzzled. 
Perhaps, too, he was hurt that a set of creatures who hitherto had 
fawned and grovelled should select such a moment for aggression. 
Ergo, he addressed them, one and all, in the language of the 
poets, and actually went so far as to kick a certain Israelite down- 
stairs. 

On the morrow an official called, and blandly served him witha 
pile of summonses in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court—Oxford, not 
London, remember. 

His first impulse was to swear, his second to cry, his third to 
pay. 

He obeyed the latter, and, under the circumstances, the least 
sapient of the three. 
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His enemies grinned—yes, grinned in his face. They knew 
very well that he was cleaned out, and with every demonstration of 
sarcastic respect begged to decline his future orders. 

What was-to be done? He could not, even if he read, take his 
degree for at least two terms, and yet, as he expressed it, he pos- 
sessed no assets but his wardrobe and his mare. 

At this ugly crisis he could but consult his bosom friend 
Cingbars of ‘The House.’ 

To his surprise Cingbars did not entreat him to accept the loan 
of a thousand pounds as a temporary accommodation. This was 
odd, inasmuch as, were their positions reversed, and were he heir 
to fifty thousand a year, Mr. Seaton Tuke felt convinced that he 
could not have offered his friend less. 

‘I must part with the mare, I suppose,’ he stammered forth in 
a melodramatic tone, as though such a sacrifice would be the last 
feather on a pile of agony. 

‘I expect she’d fetch three hundred at Tattersall’s,’ was the 
calm reply. 

This was too much for Mr. Seaton Tuke’s sturdy manliness. 
A sob—or something like it—convulsed his frame. He really was 
as proud of being owner of that famous hunter as is a peer of his 
coronet, or a bishop of his lawn. 

‘I’m beastly sorry,’ remarked his friend, with a gush of com- 
passion. 

‘ What’s the good of that ?’ grunted Mr. Seaton Tuke savagely. 
He had descended rapidly, under the pressure of necessity, from his 
ordinary euphuistic platform. 

‘ Right you are,’ replied Mr. Cingbars, with charming indiffer- 
ence. ‘ ‘‘ Tears, idle tears,” you know, “‘ they are so doosid mean.” 
My sister sings a song with those words for a chorus.’ 

Evidently Mr. Cinqgbars had not been a student of the poetry of 
the Victorian era. 

‘Ta-ta, Cing,’ observed Mr. Seaton Tuke, copying imperfectly 
his friend’s sangfroid as he lit his last cigar, and prepared to 
depart, disgusted and disheartened. 

‘Don’t go, old pal,’ cried Mr. Cinqbars dryly. 

‘ Well?’ said the other, returning to his seat, dismally. 

Mr. Cingbars lighted a lovely bobo. He was one of those men 
who never can think unless they smoke. 

‘ You must be pulled—puff—th:ough—puff, puff—somehow.’ 

‘ How ?’ rejoined Mr. Seaton Tuke petulantly. 

‘Well, you see,’ answered Mr. Cingbars explanatorily, ‘ if you 
were to pitch into deep Martin and couldn’t swim, it would be open 
to me, when a dozen fellows were standing on the bank, to jump in 
and pull you out, whereby I should get an infernal ducking. Or 
the whole lot of us might chuck in the grappling irons, and by one 
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haul drag you out. That would be the same for you, and it would 
be drier for me.’ 

Mr. Seaton Tuke’s features began to relax. Perhaps Cinqbars 
might not turn out such a monster of ingratitude after all. 

‘I’m for joint-stock enterprise and limited liability,’ continued 
that gentleman. ‘For instance. You wantcoin. You say to your- 
self, ‘‘ Cingbars is a chum of mine. Cinqbars is well to the fore. 
Let him shell out.”’’ 

‘I—TI never said so, Cinq,’ urged Mr. Seaton Tuke submis- 
sively. 

‘You looked so; and as Euclid has prettily put it, ‘‘ Things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another.” 
That’s smart, considering that he was a Cambridge man.’ 

‘ Don’t let’s argyfy,’ interposed the other impatiently. 

‘Good. I'll come to the point without farther parables. I’m 

willing to do my quota to serve a friend, but I think other people 
ought to contribute theirs. Moreover, to be candid, I am of opinion 
that however down a man may be on his luck, he will do well to 
avoid obligations, which are ugly things for both parties. My pro- 
posal, therefore, is this—that you put your mare up for a raffle, at 
say 400l., in forty shares of ten pounds each. I'll engage that 
every share shall be taken, and farther, in order to give you a chance 
of winning the mare yourself, I’ll make you a present of ten 
shares.’ 
It would be untrue to assert that Mr. Seaton Tuke’s visage rose 
at this really handsome offer of his friend; nevertheless, there was 
in it so much of sterling good-nature and quaint common sense that 
he was fain to thank him cordially as ‘one of the right sort,’ and to 
close with his offer without a moment’s hesitation. 

On the following evening thirty gentlemen met in Mr. 
Cingbars’ rooms in Christ Church, and the famous mare (Load- 
stone), after being raffled for with due formality, was won by the 
owner. 

‘Gentlemen all,’ cried Mr. Cinqbars, as he announced this 
happy result, ‘ you will, I know, join with me sincerely in congra- 
tulating our friend Tuke on his luck. For myself, I can say from 
my heart that I had ten times rather the mare remained in her old 
stables than that she was transferred to mine. I propose that we 
drink the bay lady’s health with three times three.’ 

As he uttered these cheery words, the pop of corks was heard 
outside, and, presto, there entered a brace of scouts, bearing cham- 
pagne enough to put not merely thirty but sixty losers into the best 
of tempers. ; 

‘Cinq,’ murmured Mr. Seaton Tuke pleasantly, after the rest 
had departed—‘ Cinq, old bird, I’m very grateful; but you must 
let me return you the hundred for those ten shares.’ 
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But.‘ Cinq’ would hear of nothing of the sort. ‘My boy,’ he 
averred, ‘I stood to win on one ghare; and if I had won, I tell you 
flat, I should have stuck to Loadstone.’ 

With four hundred pounds in his pocket, and no discipline to 
disturb him, Mr. Seaton Tuke thought that reading would be just 
at present superfluous ; so he stuck steadily to amusement, and his 
degree seemed farther off than ever. Idleness, like every other 
weed, grows apace, and becomes masterful over the dull earth. 
Hence, when the all-precious four had dwindled down to one, and 
when the one had dichotomised itself into fifty, and at last the fifty 
into twenty-five, Mr. Seaton Tuke found steady toil more distasteful 
than ever, and began seriously to contemplate enlistment in the 
line, or a migration to the colonies. 

At this crisis in the history of his early fortunes, Mr. Seaton 
Tuke for the second time perpetrated a fluke. Loadstone, during 
the winter months, had been covering herself with glory in the Hey- 
throp country. Her owner was not a bad ‘ jock,’ and a light-weight 
withal. Under his steering she had swum over those terrestrial 
ripples, the stone walls and quick-set hedges, like an R.Y.S. cutter 
in the Solent. In short, she increased her already established re- 
putation so fully that Lord Montaigne of Christ Church asked, through 
his nearest friend, what Mr. Seaton Tuke would take for her, a heavy 
price being hinted—heavier by many sovereigns than the good steed 
was worth. 

The offer tempted the poor man’s nerve. He had, however, 
twenty-five pounds in his pocket ; and moreover the tradesmen, find- 
ing that he did not levant with his tail between his legs, as they 
had anticipated, but, on the contrary, lived quietly and paid ready 
money, began to solicit coyly but greedily his patronage. They 
opined that he must have some secret source of income, to bear him- 
self thus jauntily—a supposition which induced them blindly to re- 
new their confidence. Hence he perempiorily declined the noble 
lord’s overtures, avowing that he did not desire at present to part 
with the mare. 

Lord Montaigne was chagrined by this refusal, the more so be- 
cause it was unexpected. People had whispered about Mr. Seaton 
Tuke’s impecuniosity. He had been for some terms practically ex- 
cluded from entertainments the prime object whereof was play, on 
the honourable ground that men disliked to win money of one who 
could not afford to lose. Yet, poor as he was, he evinced a stub- 
born disposition to stick to his four-legged treasure. Lord Mon- 
taigne professed himself fairly puzzled. 

By degrees, however, in spite of the welcome influx of credit, 
the twenty-five pounds melted, and our friend had the ineffable pain 
of hypothecating his chronometer in order to pay the necessary fees 
for his examination. 
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Even this money was lost. He went into the Schools, in the 

hope that ‘ Native cheek, where facts were weak, 

Would bear him in triumph through.’ 
Alas, however, that admirable quality did but display his ignorance, 
which was so spherical that the grave examiners themselves could 
barely check their smiles, whilst the listening undergraduates laughed 
incontinently. 

On the black evening when Mr. Purdue informed him that there 
was no testamur Mr. Seaton Tuke took counsel of himself, feeling, 
as every one does after a pluck, a sadder but a wiser man. 

The upshot of his communications with his inner consciousness 
was, that he wrote to Lord Montaigne, informing him that Load- 
stone would be again raffled, provided that fifty tickets of five pounds 
each were subscribed before twelve a.m. on the following Saturday. 
The entire number of tickets to be sixty, whereof ten were already 
subscribed by Mr. St. Quintin of New Inn Hall. 

The bait took beautifully. Lord Montaigne bought up half the 
tickets, and placed the remainder among his set. The raffle was 
held in Mr. St. Quintin’s rooms—St. Quintin was fraterrimus of 
Mr. Seaton Tuke, and withal a gentleman who lived by his wits— 
with this result: Mr. St. Quintin became proprietor of Loadstone ; 
but he resold her on the following day to her original owner for the 
sum of one hundred pounds. 

There was so much of peculiarity in this seqiience of circum- 
stances, that ‘ Tuke’s mare’ began to be a phrase in the University, 
used as equivalent to ‘ dead-sell ;’ and as a necessary consequence, 
Mr. Seaten Tuke himself, feeling the social atmosphere too cool to 
suit his moral cuticle, went down for a term, with the resolution of 
readirg, passing should Fate be propitious, and avoiding in future 
the University of Oxford. 

To be concise, he did read, and actually came to sleeves, 7.e. 
put on his B.A. gown. Nevertheless, after so felicitous an issue 
to a chequered career, he could not bring himself to desert Alma 
Mater. His finances permitted him to reside a short time before 
plunging into the hard business of life. His few creditors had dis- 
played no hostile intentions. Hence he settled down once more to 
a lotos-eating existence; and indeed, having no particular occupa- 
tion, remained in Oxford for the whole of the Long Vacation. 

Towards the end of that dreary blank Mr. St. Quintin came up 
to read. The Arcades ambo embraced (metaphorically), ate toge- 
ther, rode, played fives and tennis, and otherwise killed time and 
money. At last the necessities of either gentleman began to press 
heavily. Mr. St. Quintin ‘was terribly dipped. Mr. Seaton Tuke 
less so, but without a chance of pocketing any sum except by honest 
labour. In the end these cronies laid their noddles together, with 
this intent : 
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Loadstone again was to be raffled, tickets being fixed at a low 
price, and the owner, in order to give confidence, agreeing to hold 
none. It was expected that, in the absence of the University, a 
sufficient sale would be effected to the leading citizens, many of 
whom have pluck sufficient to make them risk a small sum for the 
chance of a great return. 

This venture proved but partially successful. About seventy 
pounds out of three hundred was subscribed. Notwithstanding, 
strange to say, although the mare would have fetched treble that 
sum at Tattersall’s, she was raffled. 

The winner this time was Mr. St. Quintin’s college servant, who 
afterwards confessed that, having had his ticket presented him gratis, 
he sold his chance to Mr. Seaton Tuke for ten shillings and a bottle 
of sherry. 

After this Mr. Seaton Tuke disappeared. In the course of the 
following term he sold Loadstone to Lord Montaigne, who killed 
her on Shipton Barrow, as harsh critics said, by his infamous horse- 
manship. With the proceeds of her price Mr. Seaton Tuke wert to 
Australia, where he probably is doing well, unless perchance the 
Antipodeans object to the marked originality of his talents for rais- 
ing the wind. Mr. St. Quintin, after breaking his mother’s heart, 
and cantering through the Bankruptcy Court, reformed his ways, 
and is now a popular preacher on the outlook for preferment. 


Apropos of raffles, it may not be amiss to narrate one which came 
off, at a college we will term St. Blasius, for ‘ The Devil’s Chair.’ 

The St. Blasius men prided themselves upon one distinctive 
quality, viz. wickedness; e.g. Juggins of St. Blasius, a youth 
with the full use of eight fingers and two thumbs, boasted loudly on 
a festive occasion that there was no sin he had not committed 
during his brief span of existence. 

‘ You never murdered anything more human than a partridge,’ 
suggested, by way of objection, a mild Irishman. 

Whereupon, with many and horrible imprecations, Juggins swore 
that he had once murdered a man in Paris. There being no evi- 
dence to the contrary, the comparatively sane. Milesian felt himself 
silenced. 

‘ You never committed forgery, Juggins,’ remarked a slow man 
dubiously, as if such an act on the part of this boastful sinner was 
not quite improbable. 

‘Repeatedly,’ answered Juggins, with cool effrontery. ‘ Ask 
the managers of the Bank if there wasn’t an awful row be- 
cause I imitated the governor’s signature so cleverly that they cashed 
my cheques across the counter.’ 

Here again evidence of a rebutting character being not forth- 
coming, the idle vaunt stood. 
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‘T'll tell you what,’ jerked out little Tom Tit, after every one 
had questioned Juggins on all the commandments in the Decalogue, 
‘there’s one crime I'll bet you a pony Juggins won’t own to.’ 

‘Done with you, sir,’ interposed Juggins savagely. 

Mr. Tom Tit smiled mysteriously. The company present asked 
themselves whether, as there is a new colour invented every London 
season, it were possible, by dint of human ingenuity, to discover a 
new crime. 

‘ Out with it!’ cried Juggins disdainfully. 

‘ You never cheated at cards !” 

Juggins looked round the room uncomfortably. No. He could 
not exactly give chapter and verse for this offence against morality; 
in fact, he piqued himself on being above such a suspicion. To 
add to his confusion, Mr. Tom Tit began to titter, and presently the 
whole room was in roar. 

‘T’ll pay,’ he averred. 

Whereupon the company roared ever so much louder. 

Mr. Juggins may be taken as typifying the St. Blasius man of 
that period. His set were to a head no better and no worse. They 
were not fools. Quite the reverse. Rubble, the coach, declared 
of them that they could grind up more matter in a week than your 
steady reading man could grasp in a year. Perhaps Rubble was 
right, if you do but reduce his exaggeration to the level of reality. 
Brain-work apart, they were more scientifically harum-scarum than 
their neighbours, not only in action but in opinion. 

Their chiefest creation was a club which bore the braggadocio, 
rather than blasphemous, name of ‘ Hell-fire.’ Had they adopted 
the nomenclature of Tartarus or Erebus, the best of men would but 
have smiled; but by thus defying the Christianity of a Christian 
foundation they incurred a censure which was at least deserved. The 
custom of the club was at their feasts to leave a chair vacant 
at the head of the table for his satanic majesty—a custom rather 
superfluous, considering that there was wickedness among them 
enough without (to use a homely metaphor) carrying coals to New- 
castle. 

At last, one night when they were unusually boozy, report went 
that the dread spirit whose torments they scorned as visionary 
actually appeared and took his seat at the head of the table, whilst 
the wretches who had mocked his influence sat and shivered in their 
shoes. The proceedings of the society, like many other heroics, 
have not been handed down with accuracy of detail ; possibly 


* Quia carent vate sacro.’ 


At the time we write, however, ‘The Devil’s Chair’ had passed 
from a St. Blasius undergraduate into the possession of a St. Blasius 
scout, who, not valuing the rickety remains of a bygone supersti- 
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tion for more than its worth in an upholsterer’s shop, was minded 
to sell it to some dealer outside the college walls. At a meeting, 
however, of undergraduates, it was resolved that so historical and 
interesting a piece of furniture ought not to be consigned to oblivion. 
A subscription would have been raised for its purchase, in order to 
present it to the college library; but the acting dean, a stern Ritualist, 
forbade that the rulers of the college should directly or indirectly 
tamper with demonology. Hence the simpler expedient of a raffle 
was proposed, and adopted nem. contradic. 

As a point of honour, every member of the college not being a 
fellow put in for this strange lottery. Oxford throughout, as all will 
testify who have had an intimate acquaintance with it, is almost pris- 
matic in its rapid change of colour. The college which is fast in 
the present year will probably exhibit an average piety four or five 
years hence, and vice versd. Hence it did so happen that the St. 
Biasius of the old roaring ‘ Hell-fire’ set had changed into a St. 
Blasius of a dreamy ecclesiastical-sentimental sort of type, and that 
in consequence this relic of sin was regarded with peculiar horror, 
as though its very padding and timbers were somehow haunted. 

The raffle therefore assumed the complexion of solemnity. Nine 
out of ten of the ticket-holders devoutly implored their patron saint 
that they might not win. To such an extent indeed had the notion 
of ill-luck attending this chair influenced the popular mind of ardent 
youth, that sundry personages who had taken tickets destroyed those 
same vouchers lest they should perchance win. 

As the day for raffling approached, the excitement grew intense. 
A report got about that M of Oriel had asserted that the 
winner would be condemned to a century of purgatory. Indeed, 
an effort was made to induce the dons to interfere, but fruitlessly ; 
the worthy head of St. Blasius—a confirmed Erastian—declaring 
that so long as the devil did not impinge upon his income, he was 
welcome to sit wherever he chose. 

Imagine, therefore, the thrill of horror which shot through a 
hundred hearts when Mr. Thickness, the president of the junior 
common-room, announced that ticket No. 100 had won the ‘prize.’ 

No. 100 was not forthcoming. In fact, as being behind the 
scenes, we may state that No. 100 had burnt his ticket in a fit of 
abject terror. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Thickness advised that the said 
‘prize’ should be raffled a second time. The assembled under- 
graduates giving their adhesion to this course after some parley, the 
chair fell to the lot of one Junius Hardy, a youth of mark, intelli- 
gence, and pluck, whose belief was none the less strong in being 
limited by common sense. uy 

: Poor Hardy !’ sighed one kind friend. ‘ You will die within 
a@ year.’ 
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‘ Burn it,’ whispered another. 

‘Get M to exorcise it,’ cried a third. 

‘Bosh !’ exclaimed the winner. ‘If I die, I am reverent enough 
to believe my death will not be the result of such blind aceident. 
Nor shall I, to gratify a stupid superstitious feeling which dishonours 
my intelligence, destroy a useful addition to my rooms. Lastly, I 
don’t require M. ’s exorcism. I'll do it myself with Wills’ Bristol 
bird’s-eye.’ 

Hardy was right. He lived to be a limb of the law. He kept 
his warm seat as long as he had need for it; and subsequently sold 
it to a man of ecclesiastical proclivities, who, ignorant of its history, 
is happily not afraid to lounge therein. Sometimes, however, not 
being himself a smoker, the purchaser grumbles at the fumes of 
past pipes which still attach themselves to the old chair, and there- 
fore threatens to have it re-covered. Should this contingency happen, 
any serious need of exorcism will be removed, inasmuch as, to use 
the phraseology of the old, and now, alas, forgotten, Eton grammar, 
the seat was the ‘part affected.’ 

COMPTON READE, M.A. 





‘HER FIRST APPEARANCE’ 


From the south-western corner of Lincoln’s-inn-fields a winding 
and confined court leads to Vere-street, Clare Market. Midway or 
so in the passage there formerly existed Gibbon’s Tennis-court—an 
establishment which after the Restoration, and for some three years, 
served as a playhouse ; altogether. distinct, be it remembered, from 
the far more famous Lincoln’s-inn-fields Theatre, situate close by in 
Portugal-street, at the back of the College of Surgeons. Neverthe- 
less the Vere-street Theatre, as it was called, can boast something 
of a history; at any rate, one event of singular dramatic importance 
renders it memorable. For on Saturday, the 8th of December 1660, 
as historians of the drama relate, it was the scene of the first ap- 
pearance upon the English stage of the first English actress. The 
lady played Desdemona ; and a certain Mr. Thomas Jordan, an actor 
and the author of various poetical pieces, provided for delivery upon 
the occasion a ‘ Prologue to introduce the first woman that came to 
act on the stage in the tragedy called the Moor of Venice.’ 

So far the story is clear enough. But was this Desdemona 
really the first English actress? Had there not been earlier change 
in the old custom prescribing that the heroines of the British drama 
should be personated by boys? It is certain that Fruncu actresses 
had appeared here so far back as 1629. Prynne, in his Histrio- 
mastix, published in 1633, writes: ‘They have now their female 
players in Italy and other foreign parts, and Michaelmas 1629 they 
had French women-actors in a play personated at Blackfriars, to 
which there was great resort.’ These ladies, however, it may be 
noted, met with a very unfavourable reception. Prynne’s denuncia- 
tion of them was a matter of course. He had undertaken to show 
that stage plays of whatever kind were most ‘ pernicious corruptions,’ 
and that the profession of ‘ play-poets’ and stage-players, together 
with the penning, acting, and frequenting of stage-plays, were un- 
lawful, infamous, and misbecoming Christians. He speaks of the 
‘women-actors’ as ‘monsters,’ and applies most severe epithets to 
their histrionic efforts : ‘impudent,’ ‘ shameful,’ ‘ unwomanish,’ and 
such like. Another critic, one Thomas Brande, in a private letter 
discovered by Mr. Payne Collier in the library of Lambeth Palace, 
and probably addressed to Laud while Bishop of London, writes of 
the just offence to all virtuous and well-disposed persons in this 
town ‘given by the vagrant French players who had been expelled 
from their own country,’ and adds: ‘glad am I to say they were 
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hissed, hooted, and pippin-pelted’ (pippin-pelted is a good phrase) 
‘from the stage, so as I do not think they will soon be ready to try 
the same again.’ Mr. Brande was farther of opinion that the Mas- 
ter of the Revels should have been called to account for permitting 
such performances. Failing at Blackfriars, the French company 
subsequently appeared at the Fortune and Red-Bull Theatres, but 
with a similar result, insomuch that the Master of the Revels, Sir 
Henry Herbert, who had duly sanctioned their performance, records 


‘in his accounts that, ‘in respect of their ill luck,’ he had returned 


some portion of the fees they had paid him for permission to play. 
Whether these French ‘women-actors’ failed because of their 
sex or because of their nationality cannot now be shown. They were 
the first actresses that had ever been seen in this country. But 
then they were not of English origin, and they appeared, of course, 
in a foreign drama. Still, of English actresses antecedent to the 
Desdemona of the Vere-street Theatre certain traces have been dis- 
covered. In Brome’s comedy of the Court Beggar, acted at the 
Cockpit Theatre in 1632, one of the characters observed: ‘If you 
have a short speech or two, the boy’s a pretty actor, and his mother 
can play her part; women-actors now grow in request.’ Was this 
an allusion merely to the French actresses that had been seen in 
London some few years before, or were English actresses referred to? 
Had these really appeared, if not at the public theatres, why, then 
at more private dramatic entertainments? Upon such points doubt 
must still prevail. It seems certain, however, that a Mrs. Coleman 
had presented herself upon the stage in 1656, playing a part in Sir 
William Davenant’s tragedy of the Siege of Rhodes—a work pro- 
duced somehow in evasion of the puritanical ordinance of 1647, which 
closed the theatres and forbad dramatic exhibitions of every kind. 
For the Siege of Rhodes, although it consisted in a great measure 
of songs with recitative, explained or illustrated by painted scenery, 


did not differ much from an ordinary play. Ianthe, the heroine, was _ 


personated by Mrs. Coleman, whose share in the performance was 
confined to the delivery of recitative. Ten years later the lady was 
entertained at his house by Mr. Pepys, who speaks in high terms 
both of her musical abilities and of herself, pronouncing her voice 
‘decayed as to strength, but mighty sweet, though soft, and a plea- 
sant jolly woman, and in mighty good humour.’ 

If this Mrs. Coleman may be classed rather as a singer than an 
actress, and if we may view Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes more as & 
musical entertainment than as a regular play, then no doubt the 
claim of the Desdemona of Clare Market to be, as Mr. Thomas Jor- 
dan described her, ‘ the first woman that came to act on the stage,’ 
is much improved. And here we may say something more relative 
to the Vere-street Theatre. It was first opened in the month of 
November 1660 ; Thémas Killigrew, its manager, and one of the 
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grooms of the king’s bedchamber, having received his patent in the 
previous August, when a similar favour was accorded to Sir William 
Davenant, who during Charles I.’s reign had been possessed of let- 
ters-patent. King Charles II., taking it into his ‘ princely considera- 
tion’ that it was not necessary to suppress the use of thédtres, but 
that if the evil and scandal in the plays then acted were taken away, 
they might serve ‘as innocent and harmless divertisement’ for many 
of his subjects, and having experience of the art and skill of his 
trusty and well-beloved Thomas Killigrew and William Davenant, 
granted them full power to elect two companies of players, and to 
purchase, build, and erect, or hire, two houses or theatres, with all 
convenient rooms and other necessaries thereunto appertaining, for 
the representation of tragedies, comedies, plays, operas, and all other 
entertainments of that nature. The managers were also authorised 
to fix such rates of admission as were customary or reasonable ‘ in 
regard of the great expenses of scenes, music, and such new decora- 
tions as have not been formerly used ;’ with full power ‘to make 
such allowances out of that which they shall so receive to the actors 
and other persons employed in the same representations, in both 
houses respectively, as they shall think fit.’ For these patents 
other grants were afterwards substituted, Davenant receiving his 
new letters on the 15th January, and Killigrew his on the 25th 
April 1662. The new grants did not differ much from the old ones, 
except that the powers vested in the patentees were more fully de- 
clared. No other companies but those of the two patentees were to 
be permitted to perform within the cities of London and Westminster ; 
all others were to be silenced and suppressed. Killigrew’s actors 
were styled the ‘Company of his Majesty and his Royal Consort ;’ 
Davenant’s the ‘Servants of his Majesty’s dearly-beloved brother 
James, Duke of York.’ The better to preserve ‘amity and corre- 
spondence’ between the two theatres, no actor was to be allowed to 
quit one company for the other without the consent of his manager 
being first obtained. And forasmuch as many plays formerly acted 
contained objectionable matter, and the women’s parts therein being 
acted by men in the habits of women, gave offence to some, the 
managers were farther enjoined to act no plays ‘containing any 
passages offensive to piety and good manners, until they had first 
corrected and purged the same ;’ and permission was given that all 
the women’s parts to be acted by either of the companies for the 
time to come might be performed by women, so that recreations 
which, by reason of the abuses aforesaid, were scandalous and of- 
fensive, might by such reformation be esteemed not only harmless 
delights, but useful and instructive representations of human life to 
such of ‘ our good subjects’ as should resort to see the same. 

These patents proved a cause of numberless dissensions in future 
years. Practically they reduced the London theatres totwo. Before 
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the Civil War there had been six: the Blackfriars and the Globe, 
belonging to the same company, called the King’s Servants; the 
Cockpit or Phenix in Drary-lane, the actors of which were called the 
Queen’s Servants; a theatre in Salisbury-court, Fleet-street, occu- 
pied by the Prince’s Servants ; and the Fortune in Golden-lane, and 
the Red Bull in St. John-street, Clerkenwell—establishments for 
the lower class, ‘ mostly frequented by citizens and the meaner sort 
of people.’ Earlier Elizabethan theatres, the Swan, the Rose, and 
the Hope, seem to have closed their career some time in the reign of 
James I. 

The introduction of actresses upon the English stage has usually 
been credited to Sir William Davenant, whose theatre, however, did 
not open until more than six months after the performance of Othello, 
with an actress in the part of Desdemona, at Killigrew’s establish- 
ment in Vere-street. ‘Went to Sir William Davenant’s opera,’ 
records Pepys on the 2d July 1661, ‘ this being the fourth day 
it hath begun, and the first that I have seen it.’ Although regular 
tragedies and comedies were acted there, Pepys constantly speaks of 
Davenant’s theatre as the opera, the manager having produced various 
musical pieces before the Restoration. Of the memorable perform- 
ance of Othello in Vere-street on the 10th December 1660, Pepys 
makes no mention. He duly chronicles, however, a visit to Killi- 
grew’s theatre on the following 3d January, when he saw the 
eomedy of the Beggar’s Bush performed; ‘it being*very well done, 
and was the first time that ever I saw women come upon the stage.’ 
He had seen the same play in the previous November, when it was 
represented by male performers only. But even after the introduc- 
tion of actresses the heroines of the stage were still occasionally im- 
personated by men. Thus in January 1661 Pepys saw Kynaston 
appear in the Silent Woman, and pronounced the young actor ‘ the 
prettiest woman in the whole house.’ As Cibber states, the stage 
‘could not be so suddenly supplied with women but that there was 
still a necessity to put the handsomest young men into petticoats.’ 

Strange to say, the name of the actress who played Desdemona 
under Killigrew’s management in 1660 has not been discovered. 
Who, then, was the first English actress, assuming that she was the 
Desdemona of the Vere-street Theatre? She must be looked for in 
Killigrew’s company. His ‘ leading lady’ was Mrs. Ann Marshall, 
of whom Pepys makes frequent mention, who is known to have ob- 
tained distinction alike in tragedy and in comedy, and to have per- 
sonated such characters as the heroine of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Scornful Lady, Roxana in Alexander the Great, Calphurnia in Julius 
Cesar, Evadne in the Maid’s Tragedy, and so on ; there is no record, 
however, of her having appeared in the part of Desdemona. Indeed, 
this: part is not invariably assumed by ‘ leading ladies ;’ it has oc- 
casionally devolved upon the seconda donna of the company. And 
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in a representation of Othello on the 6th February 1669, at the - 
Theatre Royal in Drury-lane (to which establishment Killigrew and 
his troop had removed from Vere-street in April 1663), it is certain, 
on the evidence of Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus, that a Mrs. Hughes 
played the part of Desdemona to the Othello of Burt, the Iago of - 
Mohun, and the Cassio of Hart. Now was this Mrs. Hughes, who - 
had been a member of Killigrew’s company from the first, the Des- 
demona on whose behalf, nine years before, Mr. Thomas Jordan wrote 
his apologetic prologue ? It seenis not unlikely. At the same time 
it must be stated that there are other claimants to the distinction. 
Tradition long pointed to Mrs. Betterton, the wife of the famous 
tragedian, as the first woman that ever appeared on the English stage. 
She was originally known as Mrs. Saunderson—the title of Mistress 
being applied alike to maidens and matrons at the period of the Re- 
storation—-and married her illustrious husband about the year 1663. 
She was one of four principal actresses whom Sir William Davenant 
lodged at his own house, and she appeared with great success as 
Ianthe upon the opening of his theatre with the Siege of Rhodes. 
Pepys, indeed, repeatedly refers to her by her dramatic name of 
Ianthe. Has the belief that she was the first actress arisen from 
confusing her assumption of Ianthe with the performance of the 
same part by Mrs. Coleman in 1656, a fact of which mention has 
already been made? Otherwise it is hardly credible that she, one of 
Davenant’s actresses, had been previously attached to Killigrew’s 
company, and had in such wise chanced to play Desdemona in Vere- 
street. There is no evidence of this whatever, nor can it be dis- 
covered that she appeared as Desdemona at any period of her career. 
The Vere-street Desdemona, we repeat, must be looked for in Killi- 
grew’s company, which commenced operations more than half a year 
before the rival theatre. It is true that some time before the open- 
ing of this theatre Davenant had been the responsible manager in 
regard to certain performances at the Blackfriars Theatre and else- 
where ; but there is no reason to suppose that actresses took part in 
these entertainments ; it is known, indeed, that the favourite char- 
acters in the plays exhibited were sustained by the young actors of the 
company—Kynaston, James Nokes, Angel, and William Betterton. 
Altogether, Mrs. Betterton’s title to honour as the first English 
actress seems defective ; and as much may be said of the pretensions 
of another actress, Mrs. Norris, although she has met with support 
from Tom Davies in his Dramatic Miscellanies, and from Curl in 
his History of the Stage, ® very unworthy production. Mrs. Norris 
was an actress of small note attached to Davenant’s company; she 
was the mother of Henry Norris, a popular comedian, surnamed ‘ Ju- 
bilee Dicky,’ from his performance of the part of Dicky in Farquhar’s 
Constant Couple. Chetwood correctly describes her as ‘ one of the 
first women that came on the stage as an actress.’ ‘To her, as to 
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Mrs. Betterton, the objection applies that she was a member of 
Davenant’s company—not of Killigrew’s—and therefore couldn’t have 
appeared in Vere-street. Moreover, she never attained such a posi- 
tion in her profession as would have entitled her to assume a part of 
the importance of Desdemona. 

On the whole, the case of Mrs. Hughes seems to have the support 
of more probabilities than any other. But even ifit is to be accepted 
as a fact that she was in truth the first actress, there the matter re- 
mains. ‘Very little is known of the lady. She lived in a world which 
kept scarcely any count of its proceedings—which left no records 
behind to be used as evidence either for or against it. She was in 
her time the subject of talk enough, very likely ; was admired for her 
beauty, possibly for her talents too; but hardly a written scrap con- 
cerning her has come down to us. The ordinary historian of the 
time, impressed with a sense of the dignity of his task, did not con- 
cern himself with the players, and rated as insignificant and un- 
worthy of his notice such matters as the pursuits, pastimes, tastes, 
manners, and customs of the people. We know more ofthe method 
of English life in Charles II.’s time from the diarist Pepys than 
from all the writers of history put together. Unfortunately, con- 
cerning Mrs. Hughes even Pepys is silent. It is known that in 
addition to the character of Desdemona, which she certainly sus- 
tained in February 1669 at any rate, she also appeared as Panura 
in Fletcher’s Island Princess, and as Theodosia in Dryden’s comedy 
of An Evening’s Love, or the Monk Astrologer, to the Jacyntha of 
Nell Gwynne ; there is scarcely a record of her assumption of any 
other part, unless she be the same Mrs. Huglies who impersonated 
Mrs. Monylove in a comedy called Tom Essence, produced at the 
Dorset-garden Theatre in 1676. Butit is believed that she quitted 
or was taken from her profession—was ‘ erept the stage,’ to employ 
old Downes’s phrase—at an earlier date. The famous Prince Rupert 
ofthe Rhine was her lover. He bought for her, at a cost of 20,0001., 
the once-magnificent seat of Sir Nicholas Crispe near Hammersmith, 
which afterwards became the residence of the Margrave of Branden- 
burgh ; and at a later date the retreat of Queen Caroline, the wife of 
George IV. Ruperta, the daughter of Mrs. Hughes, was married 
to Lieutenant-General Howe, and, surviving her husband many 
years, died at Somerset House about 1740. In the Memoirs of 
Count Grammont mention is found of Prince Rupert’s passion for 
the actress. She is stated to have ‘ brought down and greatly sub- 
dued his natural fierceness.’ She is described as an impertinent 
gipsy, and accused of pride, in that she conducted herself, all things 
considered, unselfishly, ani even with some dignity. The King is 
said to have been ‘ greatly pleased with this event’ —he was pro- 
bably amused at it; Charles II. was very willing at all times to be 
amused—‘for which great rejoicings’ (why rejoicings?) ‘ were 
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made at Tunbridge ; but nobody was’ bold enough to make it the 
subject of satire, though the same constraint was not observed with 
other ridiculous personages.’ Upon the Prince the effect of his love 
seems to have been marked enough. ‘ From this time adieu alem- 
bics, crucibles, furnaces, and all the black furniture of the forges; a 
complete farewell to all mathematical instruments and chemical 
speculations ; sweet powder and essences were now the only ingre- 
dients that occupied any share of his attention.’ Farther of Mrs. 
Hughes there is nothing to relate, with the exception of the use 
made of her name by the unseemly and unsavoury Tom Brown in his 
Letters from the Dead to the Living. Mrs. Hughes and Nell Gwynne 
are supposed to address letters to each other, exchanging reproaches 
in regard to the impropriety of their manner of life. Nell Gwynne 
accuses her correspondent of squandering her money and of gaming. 
‘I am ashamed to think that a woman who had wit enough to tickle 
a Prince out of so fine an estate should at last prove such a fool as 
to be bubbled of it by a little spotted ivory and painted paper.’ ‘Peg 
Hughes,’ as she is called, replies, congratulating herself upon her 
generosity, treating the loss of her estate as ‘ the only piece of care- 
lessness I ever committed worth my boast,’ and charging ‘ Madam 
Gwynne’ with vulgar avarice and the love of ‘lucre of base coin.’ 
We can glean nothing more of the story of Mrs. Hughes. 

It is uncertain indeed in what degree the advent of the first actress 
affected her audience ; whether the novelty of the proceeding gratified 
or shocked them the more. It was really a startling innovation—a 
wonderful improvement as it seems to us; yet assuredly there were 
numerous conservative playgoers who held fast to the old ways of the 
theatre, and approved ‘ boy-actresses’—not needing such aids to 
illusion as the personation of women by women, but rather objecting 
thereto, for the same reason that they deprecated the introduction of 
scenery, because of appeal and stimulus to the imagination of the 
audience becoming in such wise greatly and perilously reduced. Then 
of course there were staid and sober folk who judged the profession 
of the stage to be most ill-suited for women. And certainly this view 
of the matter was much confirmed by the conduct of our earlier ac- 
tresses, which was indeed open to the gravest reproach. From Mr. 
Jordan’s prologue may be gathered some notion of the situation of 
the spectators on the night, or rather the afternoon, of December 
8th, 1660. The theatre was probably but a poor-looking structure, 
hastily put together in the tennis-court to serve the purpose of the 
manager for a time merely. Seven years later, Tom Killigrew, 
talking to Mr. Pepys, boasted that the stage was then ‘ by his pains 
a thousand times better and more glorious than ever heretofore. Now 
wax candles, and many of them ; then not above 3 lbs. of tallow—now 
all things civil, no rudeness anywhere ; then as in a bear garden ; 
then two or three fiddlers—now nine or ten of the best ; then nothing 
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but rashes on the ground, and everything else mean—now all other- 
wise.’ The manager possibly had in his mind during this retrospect 
the condition of the Vere-street Theatre while under his management. 
The audience possessed an unruly element. Prentices and servants 
filled the gallery; there were citizens and tradesmen in the pit, with 
yet a contingent of spruce gallants and scented fops, who combed 
their wigs during the pauses in the performance, took snuff, ogled 
the ladies in the boxes, and bantered the orange-girls. The prologue 


-begins : 















‘I come, unknown to any of the rest, 
To tell the news: I saw the lady drest— 
The woman plays to-day ; mistake me not, 
No man in gown or page in petticoat. 
* * * * * = 
’Tis possible a virtuous woman may 
Abhor a!) sorts of looseness and yet play ; 
Play on the stage—where all eyes are upon her : 
Shall we count that a crime France counts an honour? 
In other kingdoms husbands safely trust ’em. 
The difference lies only in the custom.’ 











The gentlemen sitting in that ‘Star-chamber of the house, the 
pit,’ were then besought to think respectfully and modestly of the 
actress, and not to run ‘to give her visits when the play is done.’ 
We have then a picture of the male performers of female characters : 





‘ But to the point : in this reforming age 
We have intent to civilise the stage. 
Our women are defective, and so sized ; 
You’d think they were some of the guard dissruised.; 
For, to speak truth, men act, that are between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 
With bone so large and nerve so incompliant, 
When you call Desdemona, enter giant.’ 


The prologue concludes with a promise, which certainly was not kept, 
that the drama should be purged of all offensive matter : 


‘ And when we’ve put all things in this fair way, 
Barebones himself may come to see a play.’ 


In the epilogue the spectators were asked, ‘ How do you like her ?’— 
especial appeal being made to those among the audience of the gentler 


sex : 

















* But, ladies, what think you? For if you tax 
Her freedom with dishonour to your sex, 

She means to act.no more, and this shall be 
No other play but her own tragedy. 

She will submit to none but your commands, 
And take commission only from your hands.’ 














’ 


The ladies, no. doubt, applauded sufficiently, and ‘ women-actors 
from that time forward became more and more secure of their posi- 
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tion in the theatre. At the same time it would seem that there 
lingered in the minds of many a certain prejudice against them, and 
that some apprehension concerning the reception they might obtain 
from the audience often occupied the managers. A prologue to the 
second part of Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes, acted in April 1662, 
demonstrates that the matter had still to be dealt with cautiously. 
Indulgence is besought for the bashful fears of the actresses, and their 
shrinking from the judgment and observation of the wits and critics 
is much dwelt upon. 

It is worthy of note that the leading actors who took part in the 
representation of Othello at the Vere-street Theatre had all in early 
life been apprentices to older players, and accustomed to personate 
the heroines of the stage. Thus Burt, the Othello of the cast, had 
served as a boy under the actors Shanke and Beeston at the Black- 
friars and Cockpit Theatres respectively. Mohun, the Iago, had 
been his playfellow at this time; so that when Burt appeared as 
Clariana in Shirley’s tragedy of Love’s Cruelty, Mohun represented 
Bellamonte in the same work. During the Civil War Mohun had 
drawn his sword for the King, acquiring the rank of major, and ac- 
quitting himself as a soldier with much distinction. He was cele- 
brated by Lord Rochester as the Avdsopus of the stage; Nat Lee de- 
lighted in his acting, exclaiming, ‘ O Mohun, Mohun, thou little man 
of mettle, if I should write a hundred plays, I’d write one for thy 
mouth !’ and King Charles ventured to pun upon his name as badly 
as even a king might when he said of some representation, ‘ Mohun 
(pronounce Moon) shone like the sun; Hart like the moon!’ Charles 
Hart, the Cassio of the Vere-street company, could boast descent 
from Shakespeare’s sister Joan, and describe himself as the poet’s 
great-nephew. He, too, fought for the King in the great Civil War, 
serving as a lieutenant of horse under Sir Thomas Dallison in Prince 
Rupert’s regiment. He had been apprenticed to Robinson the actor, 
and had played women’s parts at the Blackfriars Theatre, winning 
special renown by his performance of the Duchess in Shirley’s tragedy 
ofthe Cardinal. As an actor Hart won extraordinary admiration ; 
he soon took the lead of Burt, and from his physical gifts and graces 
was enabled even to surpass Mohun in popularity. He introduced 
Nell Gwynne to the stage, and became one of the sharers in the man- 
agement and profits of the theatrical company to which he was at- 
tached. 

There was soon an ample supply of actresses, and a decline alto- 
gether in the demand for boy-performers of female characters. There 
was an absolute end, indeed, of that industry; the established actors 
had no more apprentices, now to serve as their footboys and pages, 
and now as heroines of tragedy and comedy. A modern playgoer 
may well have a difficulty in believing that these had ever any real 
existence, sharing Charles Lamb’s amazement at a boy-Juliet, a boy- 
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Desdemona, a boy-Ophelia. There must have been much skill among 
the players; much simple good faith, contentment, and willingness 
to connive at theatrical illusion on the part of the audience. It 
must have been hard to tolerate a heroine with too obvious a beard, 
or of very perceptible masculine breadth of shoulders, length of limb, 
and freedom of gait. Let us note in conclusion that there is clearly 
a ‘ boy-actress’ among the players welcomed by Hamlet to Elsinore, 
although the modern stage has rarely taken note of the fact. The 
player-queen,.when not robed for performance in the tragedy of the 
‘Mousetrap,’ should wear a boy’s dress. ‘ What, my young lady and 
mistress!’ says Hamlet jestingly to the youthful apprentice; and 
he adds allusion to the boy’s increase of stature: ‘ By’r lady, your 
ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw you last by the altitude 
of achopine !’—in other words, ‘ Howthe boy has grown !’—a chopine 
being a shoe with a heel of inordinate height. And then comes 
reference to that change of voice from alto to bass which attends 


advance from boyhood to adolescence. 
DUTTON COOK. 





APRIL IN AUVERGNE 


Tue train rushes on, still southward. By this time the kilométres 
from Paris are counted in hundreds ; the wide Seine has been quitted 
these many hours; the wider Loire has appeared with its trees and 
valleys, and after flowing for many miles by the side of the railway, 
to the great relief of the eyes of the travellers, tired of the endless 
French plains, has also been left behind. The train runs on. Sud- 
denly, at one of the least of the roadside stations, a lengthy range 
of clouds or mountains extends itself along the southern horizon be- 
fore the eyes, that, looking again, see that there is too much steadi- 
ness in that long shadowy outline for a mere cloud-formation. At 
last the long champaign which stretches from the poplars of Picardy 
to the vineyards of the Loire is relieved by the distant prospect of 
the mountains of Auvergne. 

Auvergne! Something in the name draws one: the thought 
of Rousseau—the idea of huge green hills, occupying a secluded 
and even romantic region—the dream of a happy pastoral life, spent 
afar from the cities of men, in its innocence requiring no civilisation, 
in its simplicity no commerce. Romance especially attaches itself 
to the South of France; Provence and Languedoc are the lands of 
the troubadours. Castles, ladies fair, song, and chivalry come into 
our minds with the names of these countries; but then, unfortu- 
nately, the countries themselves are flat, sandy, and uninteresting. 
Not so Auvergne; Auvergne is a land of mountains, and wherever 
there are mountains there is at least variety, and almost always 
beauty, of scenery. There are both in Auvergne; and this is the 
only district of wide France, properly speaking, for which beauty of 
scenery may be absolutely claimed. 

Even in the South of France—in those districts which are 
level with the latitude of Turin—the April of last year was hardly, 
at least during the early part of it, a month of the spring. The 
magnificent plain of La Limagne, with its bare vine-poles and un- 
grown harvests, flowerless gardens and leafless grottoes, had not— 
being glorious nevertheless—its summer glory; the unfathomable 
blue of the skies of the South was still hidden from the longing 
gaze by sweeping clouds, and, on the higher tracts, by drifting snow- 
storms; the latticed houses, built coolly for an Italian climate, 
looked cheerless and cold, to us tourists from England, during this 
the last weather of winter. But winter is the time for mountains, 
except those tremendous Alpine summits upon which it is winter 
always; they are dwarfed by summer, and despoiled in its clear 
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strong light of those misty and stormy effects which bestow upon 
them their terror and their charm. 

So to us English tourists the great cone of the Puy de Dome 
rose above its surrounding cones and craters (the Auvergnat moun- 
tains are all volcanic), and overlooked the extent of the Limagnac 
plain, the more impressively because it still wore its mantle of snow. 
It was mantled from head to base with snow, and with vapour also, 
when IJ and two others climbed it, without a guide ; and after a long 
ascent of two hours and a half from Royat, a village of narrow streets 
that straggles upwards along one of the highest and fairest of the 
Auvergnat valleys, we waded rather than climbed up the steep slope 
of the huge cone of the great extinct volcano, the upper portion of 
our persons in the cloud, the lower, as high as the waist sometimes, 
in the snow. Not that upon a clear and soft day of summer there 
would be any real difficulty, much less danger, in ascending the Puy 
de Dome ; but it is one thing to follow the track under such circum- 
stances, and another to do so when it is hidden by heaped snow, 
more or less, at every step, and all one sees of the mountain one is 
climbing is a glimpse now and then of a rock or a precipice seen 
close at hand, but as vaguely as a vision, whenever the vapour that 
wraps you and the mountain grows for a moment thinner. 

From the summit of this, the most celebrated, though not the 
highest, hill of France, I, having gained it under these disadvan- 
tages, saw nothing. The rolling vapour encompassed me still, through 
which now and then the sun broke overhead, but immediately was 
again hidden. There was no resource but to come down again ; fif- 
teen hundred feet of steep, snow-covered, cloud-hidden slopes must 
be descended before the prospect was to be seen which stretches and 
swells below the Puy de Dome: the rest of the volcanic cones of 
this range, the hills—here peaked, there wooded—the valleys, and 
farther away the great Limagnac champaign, with its towns and 
vineyards, and blue distances and remote hill-ranges, surging and 
sweeping around and about it—a great divine picture upon any clear 
day, calm as death, wide as a world, rich and fair as the summer of 
the South, that loves to cover it with its long lingering blue. 

The Puy de Dome owes part of its celebrity to itself—to its 
singular volcanic formations—and part to its neighbourbvod to Cler- 
mont, the Auvergnat capital, which lies near its base—a city with 
narrow streets, like those of most of these southern towns. It clus- 
ters round an eminence, upon which stands its cathedral, whose tall- 
pillared interior I was glad to see thronged upon Easter Sunday. 
The cross holds its own, even in France, still. On the week-days 
Clermont is industrious ; tts horse-fairs and cattle-markets keep the 
game of life going. Somewhat inconsistently buili, it has a fime 
square and several passable streets; it is dirty, but every other 
town and village in Auvergne, to the best of the writer’s belief, is 
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dirtier. In one of the dirtiest of these places, the rude character 
of the villagers displayed itself. Losing my way, I was surrounded 
by a jibing crowd, who shouted loudly and gesticulated much, causing 
me some apprehension, till a gentleman, who suggested to me rather 
uncomfortably the idea of one of Salvator’s bandits, took me under 
his care, and set me right, either for charity or a consideration. In 
another village—the town, namely, of Champi—I and my party 
were denounced by an orator, who was energetic rather than elo- 
quent, as Prussians, and a combat of two occurred between our 
enemy and a friend; but on the whole we were amicably received : 
England is popular in France. 

Unsatisfactory, however, as are the villages of Auvergne, the 
beer in the auberges is drinkable, being beer, and not, as in Eng- 
lish alehouses, poison. The aubergistes vary in the matter of po- 
liteness and attention; but at the hotels everything may be relied 
upon, though there is difficulty in procuring horses, upon which, ac- 
cording to Murray, the country is most conveniently traversed. The 
ladies of our party careered unpretentiously through Auvergne in a 
tilt-cart, drawn by an inelegant but robust quadruped, and directed 
by a charioteer describable by the same epithets, and of whom it 
may farther be observed that he had an obtrusive partiality for garlic. 
The route was circuitous, from the circumstance that when Clermont 
and its neighbourhood had been examined, Mont d’Or, the other 
point @appui of Auvergne, was found to be inaccessible, by reason 
of the snow, from the first roads we attempted. By the compulsory 
circuit, however, which we performed, we reaped the advantage of 
seeing more of the interior of the country, and. of that ruder Au- 
vergnat life which would usually fail to fall under the notice of the 
few tourists who deign to take note of Auvergne. Not many care 
to see more of it than the outline of its hills as they pass them, 
journeying southward towards the towns of Southern France, or the 
mountains of Northern Spain. These interior tracts of the province 
are, indeed, hardly worthy of investigation; there is a good deal of 
barren rugged moorland, which reminds one of Skye, and their male 
inhabitants, with their dark faces and matted hair, and generally 
unkempt appearance, bring to mind the rude kelp-gathering Hebri- 
deans. There is a lake or two which detain the eye, if viewed from 
the heights ; there is some scenery, which is like that of Derbyshire 
—one grand long gorge especially, with enormous hanging rocks, 
and a river, on the road between Beste and Issoire, which suggests 
Dovedale seen through a “magnifying-glass. The last-mentioned 
town, Issoire, by the way, is the best, notwithstanding its gaudy 
cathedral, which I have seen in Auvergne. The long straight avenue, 
flanked by aspens, by which it is approached ; the levels luxuriantly 
green on either side; the sunny bills at due distance, long and low, 
and pillaring a wide expanse of sky for the broad fair interval be- 
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tween them—are in the style of the South. Here is the Italian touch 
more clearly than anywhere else in Auvergne, except perhaps where 
the sunlight smiles down the long dreamy valley of Royat. 

But I have reached Issoire, the last place I saw, too soon. Mont 
d’Or des Bain, the piece de résistance of Auvergne, remains to be 
described. So even does one point of the scenery that surrounds 
Clermont. Leave that chattering, chaffering capital, with its card- 
players and horse-dealers, trust yourself to a cart of the country 
and its blue-bloused driver, be driven up reach after reach of moun- 
tain road, getting grander views at every terrace of the great Li- 
magnac plain, which, with its many mountain ranges, is broad enough 
to make them seem to rise only here and there amongst its spaces, 
that look like one wide garden; still ascending, you will arrive at 
length at possibly the highest auberge in the country. Hence you 
may climb, in two sharp twists, the Puy de Pavioux, the most per- 
fect of the Auvergnat volcanoes, though not the highest, as the edge 
of the great crater which forms its summit, hollowed out as clearly 
and smoothly as a cup, rises to no greater elevation than 4000 feet 
from the sea-level. I brought away a few of the volcanic stones, 
which, lying in a heap at the bottom of this exquisitely-fashioned 
crater, attest the fury of fire which once raged over these mountains, 
that have been nevertheless as quiet as death or as despair through- 
out the memories of the generations. 

From the Puy de Pavioux or from the Puy de Déme may be 
seen, when the day is clearer than upon the occasion of my own 
ascent, a lengthy mountain chain, with protracted ridges, sharp 
juts of rock, keen air-piercing points, and slopes of a magnitude 
surpassing even those of this dome-crowned range of extinct volca- 
noes. This mightier mountain-line, crowned in April from head to 
base with snow, contains the Pic de Saucy, the culminating point 
of France. Upwards of 6000 feet in height altogether, only half 
of that elevation remains to be climbed from the town of Mont 
d’Or des Bains, which may, I suppose, be designated a fashionable 
watering-place inthe summer season. The surprise of the inhabit- 
ants was marked when we informed them that we proposed to 
march over the snow on foot to the summit of Saucy ; the feeling 
ran to astonishment when the feat was achieved—this time, however, 
with a guide—not only by the male, but by one of the female mem- 
bers of our party. When the latter’s exploit was bruited at Beste, 
her breakfast was witnessed by some of the inhabitants, who amused 
themselves by stolidly flattening their noses against the various 
windows of the salle-d-manger, and contemplating ‘ mademoiselle,’ 
to do them justice, with a‘generous admiration. And, indeed, the 
ascent was arduous, though it had not the touch of peril which 
distinguished that of the Puy de Déme, inasmuch as the day was 
clear and the snow hard enough to be shallow for the foot. 
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It is said that from the summit (which is pyramidal in form and 
somewhat steep) of the Pic de Saucy may be descried the Alps. I 
could not see them, though the weather was clear. The most 
striking range in sight was that of the Cantal, with its long snow- 
sprinkled crest, severed from the supporting slopes by a thin drift 
of trailing clouds ; it looked as wild as it is, in its situation amid 
the more inaccessible part of the country. As a rule, the best views 
of mountains are not obtained from mountains’ summits; but the 
wild weird look of the Cantal peaks, with their faint snow and fainter 
cloud, seen far in the distance from the top of Saucy, is set in my 
memory more firmly, somehow, than anything else that it retains 
of Auvergnat scenery—even than the valley of the Mont d’Or, 
which a member of our party indignantly affirmed against another 
was finer than any piece of scenery he had seen in Switzerland. 
And, indeed, the valley in question has pretensions that might have 
justified the preference: deep and ample, it stretches its pines 
and rocks and green plateaus, its solemn aspects and largely- 
moulded spaces, on the one side, toa distant open country, that in 
cloudy weather takes a blue colour, and seems like a sea beyond the 
clouds, which float low in this lofty valley; on the other, to the 
fir-girt bases of Saucy and the strange steep (which one of our 
party ascended) of the Capuchin. Such is the famous mountain- 
locked valley of the Mont d’Or—the wildest and grandest feature 
of scenery which France displays. There is nothing in it of the 
finished beauty and grace, of the exquisite colour-modulations, 
which distinguish Killarney and the English Lake district; but, 
without being exactly savage, it is composed upon a scale of grandeur, 
and has a noble beauty of its own, which one could hardly expect as 
one approaches over a singularly barren region, its enclosing group 
of mountains split into two divisions, either of which would be, 
without the other, the highest mountain-group of France. 

Mont d’Or, by the way, is not the only town of the district which 
has baths and a season. The waters of St. Nectaire are affirmed 
to be useful, and especially so in cases of paralysis and hysteria, and, 
like those of Mont d’Or, they spring in the midst of mountains. 
The hotel at St. Nectaire is overhung by peaks, and there is no 
room, as there is in the valley of Mont d’Or, for a town. 

It is the habit of such travellers through a country as take notes 
and print them to acquire an immense, not to say an oppressive, 
knowledge of the region in question—to exhibit even a knowledge of 
it considerably greater, or at least wider, than that possessed by the 
inhabitants themselves, and to dress it up, too, for inspection. I 
am therefore perfectly aware that before presuming to write about 
Auvergne I ought to have made myself acquainted with the name of 
every peak amid its mountains, with the subject of every picture in its 
churches, with every legend that ever was told in its auberges, with 
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everything that anybody of any consequence said or did in the 
country at any time since the voleanoes were burnt out. I ought to 
advance a theory in regard to the period of the extinction referred 
to. I should give a short history of the persecution which drove the 
Protestants of France to their fastnesses in the long level range of 
the Cevennes mountains. It is my business to give information on 
the subject of Latour d’ Auvergne, the first grenadier of the Empire, 
of the philanthropical and heretical Comte de Montlosier, of the 
luxury-loving Marguerite de Valois, imprisoned in this the most 
savage region of la belle France. I ought to give some specimens 
of Auvergnat patois, and even to translate some Auvergnat poetry. 
Well, if I were writing a book instead of a magazine article, and ifI 
had spent a year in Auvergne instead of a fortnight, I might be able 
to tell the reader everything that there is to be told about Auvergne ; 
to show him, so to speak, every pebble of lava that lies within its 
mountain craters. As it is, however, I have given merely what I 
saw without the embellishment of excerpts from other travellers’ 
books ; and I must farther confess that two of the attractions of 
Auvergne, the rocky towns of Le Puy and of Thiers, have never been 
seen by me at all. Nevertheless, from what one has heard, both 
those towns, especially the latter, may be commended (in all places 
of any note in Auvergne the hotel accommodation is ample) to the 
tourist. The individual in question was not encountered by us 
anywhere in the country. The season was, indeed, early, though I 
have little doubt that he was to be found in the corresponding dis- 
tricts of our own islands; was to be met, peradventure, in Helvellyn 
and ‘ Cader’ on the day on which we were forcing our way up the 
lonely snowy Puy de Dome. The knapsack is rare, I should say, 
in Auvergne throughout the summer; the French do not understand 
its use much, but the English might import it. The country is in- 
disputably up to the mark—unlike some others, to wit, Connemara, 
which have been foisted upon the pedestrian world—and twenty 
pounds would amply cover the expense of a fortnight’s tour 
from London. As for the inhabitants, I have pretty well said my 
say of them ; some are inclined to be predatory, but I think in a 
peaceful spirit; in the rural districts they are patriotic, but appear 
to have a liking for les Anglaises. One of our party, from personal 
experience, estimated the Auvergnats greatly below the inhabitants 
of the northern parts of France, both mentally and morally. But 
being an advanced thinker of the school of the late Mr. Mill, he is more 
competent to form a judgment on the former than on the latter point ; 
and it would be difficult to see anything in the Auvergnat peasant 
that fairly called for exceptional disapproval—no symptom of moral 
degradation currespondent to the unfortunate physical one of the 
goitre—in these mountaineers. They are dirty, many of them, cer- 
tainly, and I observed one of them beating his wife, and being 
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resisted by that female; and I myself experienced a somewhat rude 
treatment, as I have recorded, in one of the Auvergnat villages. 
But there was littl—though some—attempt at extortion ; the hotel 
executives were obliging and efficient always. The inhabitants of 
the villages through which we passed—and we were a sight to see 
with our primitive vehicle—stared at us in a manner that was 
modified by more politeness than would be exhibited towards a similar 
cortége say in a Lancashire town. The aubergistes gave us what 
we wanted, and did not grumble at us anywhere. England, indeed, 
is a name that sounds pleasantly in Auvergnat ears, on account of 
our reception of the Imperial family; for the Auvergnats, politically, 
fix their hopes upon ‘le petit Napoléon,’ the lad at Woolwich. 

What is the reason that defeat as well as victory endears a 
Bonaparte to France ? One gets to believe that if one of their family 
were, while reigning, to decapitate his subjects en masse, the heads, 
like that of Orpheus under like circumstance, would affectionately 
vociferate the beloved name still. 

At least it seems that this would be done in Auvergne. And 
yet, now that the Bonapartes are exiled from the battered Tuileries, 
there is‘peace in Auvergne, and apparently happiness. The Au- 
vergnat Tityrus drives his uncomfortably-yoked bullocks in his cart, 
or, tandem-wise, afield with his plough, in security. The peasant 
proprietor seems, too, to have it all his own way; except in the 
towns, no one inhabits Auvergne who is above the rank of a farmer. 
There are no chateaus; no trace or sign of the rural aristocracy, 
whose well-appointed horses and vehicles give an appearance of 
style and comfort to the country roads of England. Only once 
in Auvergne we met what might be termed a genteel turn-out upon 
the road. All over France, of course, we perceive the symptoms 
of peasant proprietorship; here, I suppose, this class of owner is 
in exclusive possession. It is a mode of oceupancy that does not 
result in the improvement of the outward aspect of the country, nor 
to its progress in any way. Would there be any progress anywhere 
where farmers were in power? Auvergne on the whole, then, is 
stagnant ; there may seem to be some slight movements in religion. 
In mountainous districts, somehow, minds are usually the more 
affected by these impressions, and a most striking spectacle pre- 
sented itself to us ou Easter Monday—a long procession. It was 
winding in endless file, with banners upon which the blessed Virgin 
Mary was depicted, down one of the roads of these mountains of 
the French teformers. There seems, however, to be a lack of 
religious means throughout the rural districts; you meet very few 
priests, and see very few churches ; at least one grew unconsciously 
impressed with this idea, and unconscious impressions are well 
worth the noting. There is a Protestant church at Clermont; but 
Auvergne retains little sign of the days when its mountains were to 
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the Huguenots what those of Scotland were to the Covenanters: 
But religious action and reaction have their times. 

When we left Auvergne it was April still. Practically, the un- 
usual lateness of the spring last year being considered, it was March ; 
nevertheless, during a fortnight of cold hard weather we had more 
than one walk under a sweltering southern sun. A few weeks hence, 
and the sun of the South will be royal in his favourite skies ; the 
soft blue.of the Auvergnat heaven will be hung, windless and cloud- 
less, over hills that have forgotten the snow, and flowers that have 
remembered the plains. All glorious in the golden weather, the 
grand champaign—which the Roman writer Sidonius declared to be 
so fair, you could not leave it—will bloom with a hundred gardens, 
round towns and under towers; and time will roll on in splendour, 
with glowing days and gleaming nights, over the vine-valleys of 
Auvergne ; its masses of snow will have melted from the great cone 
of the Puy de Dome ; and the snow mantle which fell even to the 
feet of Saucy, the king of the French mountains, will have been 
withdrawn: green to their very summits, these giants will lift their 
stature into the permanent blue of the summer. 

And tourists will be numerous. The long tables ofthe salle-a- 
mangers will be loud with roars of garrulous French diners ; the 
baths of St. Nectaire and Mont d’Or will be in requisition; the 
lessors of voitwres in Clermont will get their goods’ worth, and very 
likely, some of them, something besides. (Murray affirms that it 
is best to travel through Auvergne upon horseback. It may be—for 
Ceesar.) 

Meantime, we who.essayed the difficulties of this mountain 
district in less seasonable weather, and had the country, in the 
spring of the year, to ourselves, remember it. Nor shall we easily 
suffer to fade from our memories in the years that are to come the 
vision of wide breezy plains, of great rock-hanging gorges, of scat- 
tered hill ranges,and dreamy blue distances ; of fields that seem to 
wait, in the rath season, for the grape; of the snows and ridges of 
white Saucy; of the vapour-wrapt, snow-studded Puy de Dome. 
The fires of Auvergne are extinct; but there shall seem to be 
kindled in our memories, these many Aprils yet, some spark of the 
flame which still, perchance, is pent in the hearts of those mighty 


hills. 
R. W. BADDELEY, B.A. 
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BY KATHARINE KING, AUTHOR OF ‘OUR DETACHMENT,’ ‘ THE — OF THE 
REGIMENT,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I, CHUMS. 


‘ Sim Melton, lay down your block, and let us have a little chat ; 
I’m sick of whipping the water, as I’ve been doing the whole morn- 
ing without success. What do you think of our new quarters?’ I 
was just winding up my line whilst speaking; for, as I said, I had 
been fishing the whole morning without success, and had now re- 
turned to the place where I had left Melton sketching a few hours 
before. 

We belonged to the detachment that had just been quartered at 
M , @ pretty town in one of the midland counties; and I being 
infatuated about fishing, whilst my companion was equally so about 
sketching, we had gone out on an excursion, combining the two 
objects to our mutual gratification. 

It was a lovely day in June; the little river by which we were 
sitting came tumbling down from a line of hills that rose blue 
before us in the sunny distance, and the trees in their young bright 
green dipped their branches into the dark foam-flecked water that 
had not yet calmed into its ordinarily quiet flow, after falling over a 
splendid mass of rocks that rose in rugged grandeur a little way 

- above. 

It was this fall Melton had been sketching, and as I now looked 
over his shoulder I could not refrain from an exclamation of surprise 
and delight. The fall, with its mixture of graceful beauty and 
wild majesty, was charmingly rendered by his clever hand; the little 
flecks of light on the foaming waters, the gleam that danced on the 
top of a small birch-tree that clung to an overhanging rock in the 
middle of the torrent, the white upturned surface of the leaves 
tossed sideways by the gentle breeze, were all given; and there in 
the still pool at the side you could see the wavering outline of the 
stones as the water rippled over them. In the foreground, too, 
Melton was just putting in, by a few masterly touches, your humble 
servant, as he appeared winding up his line with an intensely dis- 
appointed face that sunny June morning. 

‘ There, I have just finished,’ he said, answering my appeal, and 
putting away his block, washing out his brushes, and otherwise 
making himself ready for a quiet chat; for it was a curious thing 
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about Melton, that whenever he could get a pencil or a brush, he 
could not refrain from using it, and if he began to use it he soon 
got so absorbed as not to be able to attend to anything else. There- 
fore he now put brushes and pencils away, so as to enable him to 
devote his whole attention to the little chat I had desired. 

‘What do I think of our quarters, you asked me,’ he went on. 
‘I like them; the town is clean and neat, the barracks are com- 
fortable, and, above all, the scenery is very pretty. Ishall luxuriate 
in sketching whilst we remain here.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, rather pettishly, ‘ that’s all you think about ; 
but the fishing is beastly, at least as far as I have seen to-day; and 
the hunting season is such a long way off, that there is no comfort 
in looking forward to it; whilst I haven’t a chance of getting off after 
the grouse this year to while away the intermediate time.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, I really am sorry for your want of success this 
morning, and I daresay you'll do better next time; and if you’d 
take my advice, you’d try again after lunch with a lighter fly. Stay, 
you have a few feathers with you; pass them over here, and I’ll tie 
you one I think will do.’ 

I did as he told me, and feeling sorry for having spoken so 
crossly to him, I watched his nimble fingers as he proceeded to 
dress a very artistic-looking fly. 

‘Now,’ said he, as he finished, ‘ try that in the dark pool over 
there, and I think it will rise something before long; but first let 
us. take our lunch now we are together.’ 

We lay down in the shade, feeling very lazy and luxurious ; and 
whilst we are discussing the sandwiches of which our lunch con- 
sisted, Iet me tell you who Hugh Melton was, and also a little of 
his history, besides describing his personal appearance for the henefit 
of my lady friends. 

First, then, his appearance, which I hope may not disappoint 
you, though I do not know that he was so much handsome as dis- 
tinguished looking. He was unmistakably a gentleman, and, . by 
the way, it is not every one even among those who really can lay 
claim to the title that looks so nowadays: tall and well knit, with 
good hands and feet, and a face that I never thought of calling 
handsome, though I always admired it more than any other I had 
ever seen. Imagine a square broad brow surmounted by wavy 
light hair, from under which looked out dark-hazel eyes, usually 
soft and caressing in expression, though I have seen them flash with 
the light of hate and defiance. 

For the rest, his nose could lay claim to no particular type, and 
his long fair moustache hid a mouth from which gleamed aj very 
perfect row of teeth. There was great determination and in- 
flexible will in the straight eyebrows and square-cut jaw, and one 
could imagine that his mind once made up on any subject, he would. 
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not easily be induced to change it. Altogether, his would not have 
been the pleasant face it was but for the rare softness and sweet- 
ness of the dark eyes, that seemed to caress one with a look, and 
that always made me wonder how our colonel could have the heart 
to be down on him when those grave gentle eyes met his. As to his 
story, it was sad enough as I then knew it, namely, that he was the 
only son of very poor parents ; in fact, his mother’s had been a run- 
away match, and her relatives, wealthy people, totally refused to 
have anything to say to her as long as her husband lived; yet for 
that matter they might well have been proud of the connection, 
as he was, though poor, of old and noble family. He died, how- 
ever, when Hugh was about fourteen, and then one of his mother’s 
brothers condescended to give her a small yearly income and school- 
ing for him for a year or two, so that in time he passed for the army, 
and was gazetted to the —th. He had been for some years with 
us now; and his old uncle had purchased two steps for him, so that 
at the time I am speaking of he was some way up in the list of the 
captains. Our colonel, however, had never liked him : we were a some- 
what fast regiment, and it bored him to have a poor man amongst 
us; and Hugh certainly was poor ; for though his uncle purchased his 
steps, he made him no allowance, and evidently considered that he 
should keep up with all the follies and extravagances of a crack 
regiment on his pay. So the colonel snubbed him, .and was per- 
petually down on him, trying to force the unfortunate fellow to ex- 
change ; which, however, Hugh would not do, partly because he liked 
some of us very warmly, and chiefly because our home service was 
nearly up, and he would have had to pay a good sum of money to 
induce any one to exchange with him. This he had not to give, 
because, as I have said, he ,had nothing but his pay, and what he 
could get for a few cleverly dashed-off magazine articles. He man- 
aged in this way to keep himself out of debt and make both ends 
meet ; but it was very hard work, and I often pitied him when I saw 
him consuming the midnight oil over those clever sketches we used 
to laugh at afterwards in the United Service Magazine. He was a 
capital artist too, and that helped his pocket a little; still he was 
kept hard at work to get a little ready cash, and it wasn’t much 
when it didcome. As we lay there lazily under the trees, I calmly 
puffing away at my pipe, he as ever dashing-in a hasty sketch of 
our shady resting-place (he seldom smoked, and he had always « 
pencil in his hands), I asked him what it was Old Crusty (our 
irreverent name for Colonel Armstrong) had to say to him that 
morning, when they were closeted such a long time together. 

He laughed—his gay careless laugh. ‘Poor Old Crusty, how 
he hates me! I quite feel for him. It really is a pity to have a fine 
corps like this spoiled by one penniless vaurien; but really it is 
just my being so penniless that keeps me here, else I think I would 
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try and oblige him. However,’ he added, ‘ what do you think he 
was saying this morning?’ You’d never guess, so I may as well 
tell you. It seems my mother, who is still handsome, and goes out 
a good deal, is thinking of marrying again. Now the person she 
has chosen is a merchant in the City, very wealthy; but the connec- 
tion does not suit my uncle’s taste, and he has sent me a message 
through the colonel, who is a great friend of his (being doubtless 
afraid to broach the subject himself), that if I will write to my mother, 
refusing my consent to her marriage, and farther saying that in the 
event of her persisting in her determination I must decline having 
anything more to say to her, he will then not only purchase all my 
future steps, and make me the very handsome allowance of 8001. per 
annum, but also declare me his heir. *That’s a bribe worth having, 
Charlie,’ he continued, turning towards me, and speaking in @ light 
tone that belied the fierce flash in his eye and the dark frown on 
his broad brow. 

‘What did you say? is the question,’ I replied, thinking, how- 
ever, that I knew the answer pretty well. 

‘I told the colonel,’ answered Hugh, ‘ that it was very. well my 
uncle had sent his message by him ; for if he had come in person, I 
doubted much if I could have refrained from the pleasure of throw- 
ing him out of the window. The request alone would have deserved 
such an answer, still more the bribe.’ 

‘And what did Armstrong say ?’ 

‘O, he pooh-poohed my sentimentalism, as he was pleased to 
call it, ‘and laid before me all the advantages of being friends with 
my uncle and pocketing his 800/.; what a figure it would enable 
me to make in the regiment; and all the rest of it. Then, seeing me 
unmoved by that, he went on to state, that in the event of my 
refusing to do as he wished, my uncle had determined to have 
nothing more to do with me, but to leave me in future to sink or 
swim, as best I could. To that I replied, that while I repudiated 
the charge of sentimentalism, it was my earnest wish to try and 
do what I saw manifestly to be my duty, and that in no way could 
I feel it to be my duty to prevent my mother providing herself with 
a comfortable home in her old age, to gratify my uncle’s pride. 
My duty lies to her, not to him; and whilst I consider her quite 
right in the course she has chosen, if she loves the man she intends 
to marry, I can in no way perceive the right either of my uncle’s 
interference or the manner of it.’ 

‘ Well done, old fellow ! I knew you were true steel,’ I answered, 
raising myself on my elbow and looking at him, wishing the while 
I had his own gift with the pencil, that I might transfer that ani- 
mated countenance, with its sparkling, flashing look of defiance and 
disdain, to paper. What a splendid fellow he is, and how he must 
have electrified Old Crusty, if he looked and spoke like that to him ! 
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I thought, as, having finished my pipe, I rose te try Melton’s fly in 
the place he had recommended. He took up his position for 
another sketch, and we both went to work. I had not been long at 
it when I got a bite, and soon was very busy playing a remarkably 
fine trout ; he was a big one—over ten pounds’ weight—-so that it 
took me some time to land him, when, greatly encouraged by my 
success, I continued whipping the water diligently, and in two or 
three hours had taken about half-a-dozen fine trout. 

‘Why, Cairnsford, that’s splendid !’ said Hugh’s voice close to 
me, as I landed my last, a fine three-pounder. ‘ What luck you have 
had! One doesn’t often get such sport as that.’ 

‘Nor should I to-day if you had not given me that fly. How 
is it, old fellow? You know everything, and yet one never sees 
you shooting or fishing.’ 

‘I used to go in for both once on a time, when we lived in Ire- 
land, before my father’s death. I was very young then, but the little 
knowledge I picked up about such things has stayed by me, and I 
am very glad it has been of use to you to-day, Charlie. Now you 
can take the conceit out of that stupid fool, Southman, who is always 
talking about his doings in Norway, and who has not hooked a min- 
now here yet.’ 

‘Yes, I shall enjoy taking that fellow down a peg or two. I 
can’t stand his airs ; neither for that matter can Old Crusty, though 
the fellow is made of gold I do believe; which shows that after all 
our colonel has some sense in him, if he’d let it get an airing now 
and then.” With which complimentary speech I shouldered my 
basket ; and Hugh having already got his traps together, we set 
out ‘on our way back to town. 

I went into Melton’s room on our return to barracks, and whilst 
he was washing-out his brushes and palette, settling his paint-box, 
and otherwise fiddling about—like the old bachelor I always told him 
he would be—I amused myself looking over a portfolio of sketches, 
which stood on a chair by the window. They were most of them 
views of places where we had been stationed lately, and I knew by 
a cross in the corner of many of them that Hugh had copied them 
for sale ; for, as I said before, Melton eked-out his scanty pay by the 
produce of his art, as he was wont proudly and fondly to call it. 
At last I came to a more finished picture, which riveted my atten- 
tion for some time; so that I did not observe Hugh, who came 
quietly up behind me, and looked over my shoulder for a little 
while without speaking. It was a portrait of a young girl that had 
so taken my fancy, and underneath was written in dear old Hugh’s 
handwriting, ‘ Fais ce que dois advienne que pourra.’ The face 
itself was very pretty, with an expression half earnest, half laughing, 
great sweetness in the smile, and a very malin twinkle in the eye. 
To crown all, the head was surrounded by a perfect halo of deep 
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golden hair, not in any way approaching to red, but pure ‘sunny 
golden, with a dash of brown in the shadows. 

As I have said, Melton came and looked over my shoulder, 
without my being aware of his approach; so that I was rather 
startled when I heard his voice beside me saying, ‘Did you never 
see that before? What do you think of it ?’ 

‘It is a charming face,’ I answered. ‘Tell me who was the 
original, and why you’ have appended such a very sage motto to so 
fascinating a beauty.’ 

His face fell perhaps ever so slightly as he replied, ‘ You often 
laugh at me for what you call my high principles, and strict ad- 
herence to what I conceive to be my duty; you will perhaps be 
surprised when I tell you I owe those ideas to her.’ 

‘I should never have guessed it,’ I replied; ‘the face looks 
mirthful rather than serious. How came she by such methodistical 
opinions ?’ 

‘I don’t mind telling you all about it, Cairnsford, though I 
would not tell every one; but this is how I became acquainted with 
her, and how she came to give me advice. A good many years ago 
now, soon after I first joined, I was quartered near M in Ire- 
land, and as there were never many officers in that part at a time, 
the few who did go there were entertained very hospitably and 
made much of. There was in particular one gentleman, a Mr. 
Meares, who lived in a small place near M ; he had one 
daughter, this girl whose portrait you see here.’ 

‘What,’ I exclaimed, interrupting him, ‘is that Miss Meares 
the heiress, of whom I have heard so much ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘At that time they were poor enough; 
since then, however, she has come into a large’ property, and is one 
of the richest heiresses in England. However, as I was saying, af 
that time they lived near M——, and I was a frequent visitor at 
her father’s house. I need hardly tell you the owner of that face 
was clever, original, and spirited, without being in the least fast ; 
she could dance and ride quite as perfectly as most Irish girls do— 
some, indeed, thought she excelled most of them in those accom- 
plishments—and besides many other talents possessed no mean 
skill with her pencil. You may imagine that I, then young and im- 
pressionable, easily fell under the spell of her beauty and accom- 
plishments ; I spent almost my whole time at Belvoir (their place), 
and her mother, a charming handsome woman, seemed to see no 
harm in our intimacy. Day by day we went out sketching about 
the place, never going far from the house, but as the scenery 
around was lovely, always finding plenty to do. I, though acting 
as instruetor on these occasions, often found myself hard put to it 
to equal my pupil’s productions; and from day to day her winning 
sprightly ways and clever amusing conversation made me more 
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and’ more deeply in love with her. For her society, and in order 
that I might sit near her and watch her, and for the hope of touch- 
ing’ her hand at meeting and parting, I now neglected everything ; 
my duties were ‘shirked whenever I could prevail on any one to 
undertake them, and my art, of which before I had been a devoted 
student, was now entirely thrown aside, except during the sketch- 
ing expeditions I have spoken of. Once or twice in that happy 
time I found Miss Meares looking at me with a curious, half- 
puzzled, half-anxious expression, and I wondered what brought so 
troubled a look to her sunny face, half hoping and half fearing I 
must be the cause of it. Happiness such as I then enjoyed was, 
however, too great to last, and for some days I saw the cloud ap- 
proaching which was to blot out all the fair dreams I had woven for 
myself during those long bright summer days. Latterly Maud— 
for I had begun to dare to call her so in my own thoughts—had 
appeared sad and disheartened, rousing herself with an evident 
effort to laugh at the merry sallies I now and then made, in the 
vain hope of dispelling her melancholy. I was pained*at this, as I 
always was pained by anything that caused her sorrow ; and as her 
manner towards me had a tinge of mournful tenderness in it, I 
determined to take courage, and speak the decisive words that 
should settle at once the position we must in future occupy towards 
each other. 

‘It was one fine bright morning, when, as usual, I had come 
over armed with my sketching apparatus, that I came to this reso- 
lution ; for some little time she had appeared to avoid these excur- 
sions, once so pleasant to both of us, and that day, when I came 
towards her in the garden, she said, with the gentle joyless smile 
which of late I had seen so often on her radiant face, ‘‘ I don’t 
‘think I can sketch to-day ; I don’t feel inclined for a walk.” 

‘Upon this I spoke. ‘* Why isit,” Isaid, ‘‘ that you are never 
inclined to walk out now, or sketch either, even those views which 
are close to the house? Havel done anything toannoy you? You 
are so changed to me lately.” 

‘* No, indeed,” she replied earnestly, ‘‘ you have never annoyed 
me;”’ and then she turned to a rose-bush beside her, and began eut- 
ting off the withered leaves, and putting them into a basket that 
hung on her arm. 

‘Tf I have not annoyed you, why, then, are you so altered of 
late ?’”’ I persisted. ‘‘ You don’t know what pain the least coldness in 
your voice and look causes me. I will not bear it any longer; I 
will speak and tell you.” 

‘* Hush !’’ she said, turning round so as to face me, whilst hold- 
ing up her hand with a warning gesture. ‘‘ Hush! I know what 
you are going to say. Don’t think me unwomanly or forward be- 
cause I tell you before you speak that I know what you intended 
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to say. For some days I have seen that it must come to this, 
and I have been turning over in my mind how I could best spare 
you the pain of saying—myself the pain of listening to—what 
will do neither of us any good, and must cause us trouble and grief. 
Stay,” she continued, with a pretty imperious gesture, as I was about 
to interrupt her eagerly ; ‘‘ you must hear me to the end patiently : 
I won’t keep you long. I think the best thing for both of us will 
be for you to know a little more of my past life than you at present 
do. It is—’ here she paused for a moment, and I thought a tinge 
of colour crept into her pale cheeks; but with an effort she after a 
minute tossed her head with a pretty impatience I had often admired, 
and went on; ‘it is this: Years ago, when I was a very little child, 
an old friend of my father’s died, and on o}-ning his will it was 
found that he had bequeathed the whole of his immense property to 
me when I should have attained the age of twenty-one years, on 
condition I should marry a nephew of his, a Mr. Cameron by name ; 
until then the property is rigidly tied up, not a penny being spent 
on me, but everything being allowed to accumulate. About a 
week ago my father told me this Mr. Cameron, who has until lately 
been out with his regiment in India, is on his way home, to claim 
the fulfilment of the compact entered into years ago by his father 
and mine. I shall be twenty-one in a few weeks now, and my 
father, who has long been obliged to live in great poverty, to provide 
me with a good education and those few comforts which our means 
afford, is now naturally anxious to enter on the enjoyment of this 
fortune, and insists on my giving this young man such a promise as 
shall insure our possession of the property, though it will not be 
necessary for me to marry at once. Icannow only beg of you, Mr. 
Melton, not to judge hardly of me for having in this matter taken 
the initiative, and overstepped those boundaries of reserve usually 
observed: by women; my only excuse is that I hoped to save you 
pain.” 

‘* But,” said I, when she had finished speaking, ‘‘ do you con- 
sider this fortune worth more than the love I have to offer you? 
You guessed aright what I had to say: I do love you; but if you 
prefer a miser’s gold to the earnest faithful affection I feel for you, 
then I would not utter one word to induce you to alter your choice, 
for in that case you are not worthy to be my wife, or to take the first 
place by right in my heart, which you have already usurped there.” 
I spoke defiantly and bitterly, for it seemed to me from the firm 
decisive way in which she spoke that she had made her choice, and 
that, loving me as much as her cold heart could, she yet preferred 
the gold. 

‘She answered faintly, ‘‘ Sit down ; I want to talk this over with 
you. I have no one to whom I can go for counsel ; my father and 
mother both haye but one opinion on the matter; now I will hear 
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yours, and try to decide between them. My earnest desire is to do 
what is right ; but now I don’t see the right. I am like a person wan- 
dering in a strange place in thick darkness—I see nothing; and when 
I stretch out my hands for something to lean on, I find only empty 
space.” 

‘* How can you hesitate a minute !’’ I answered, boldly and hotly, 
thinking I was sure of victory, and pressing on with an eagerness 
that perhaps caused my failure. ‘‘Is it not your duty if yeu love 
me, and knowing I love you, to give up everything for the sake 
of completing and filling my life, as well as insuring happiness to 
your own? Plainly your first duty is to the man you love.” 

‘* Yes, if he were my husband,” she answered ; ‘‘ but until then 
all my duty lies to my parents, and their commands are strong on 
me; besides, I could not marry without theirconsent. Yes,” she 
added, with a dreamy far-off look, ‘‘ I see my duty now: they have 
sacrificed themselves for me whilst I was helpless and they were 
strong ; it is my turn to sacrifice myself for them, now that they are 
getting old and want the comforts they have denied themselves 
hitherto. And you too,” she continued, turning and looking at me, 
with a kind of enthusiasm lighting up her face, ‘‘ you too have some 
object in life, some duty to perform, other than spending your days 
in careless enjoyment. With your talents you might be famous, 
and confer a benefit on your fellow-men ; and yet how little have you 
achieved! See, I will confer a greater boon on you than if I had 
granted your request; take for your guide through life my motto, 
Fais ce que dois advienne que pourra.” 

‘*T will take no advice from you,’ I answered angrily. ‘‘ You 
yourself deliberately disobey your fine precept ; you have determined to 
sell yourself for gold ; for you love me—you know you do.” Then, as 
anger and grief mastered me, I went on boldly and madly, ‘‘ Only 
say you love me, and that you would marry me if you could; it will 
be some poor comfort for me to take with me into my banishment.” 

‘She opened her mouth to speak, and I leant forward, listening 
breathlessly for the avowal my heart told me would follow; but 
after an instant she shook her head, and said, ‘‘ You would indeed 
have cause to reproach me for not keeping my precept if I answered 
you. It is precisely because I ought not that I will not reply to 
your question. How should I be acting towards Mr. Cameron, 
whose promised wife I am, if I spoke with you any more on this 
subject ? Good-bye, Mr. Melton. Some time, when you have ceased 
to regret this—and you will soon do so, for you are still young—then 
you may come and see me, and we shall be the good friends I would 
wish us to be; but until you feel you can regard me in that light 
it would be better we should not meet again.” She held out 
her hand to me, but I, maddened by jealousy and disappointed love, 
bowed coldly to her and turned away. At this insult I saw, as I 
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turned slowly from ‘her, her large eyes filled with tears, and‘a pitifal 
pleading expression came into her face as she made one step towards 
me. I would have turned again, but before I could do so she had 
ran quickly away, and was already disappearing among the thick 
shrubberies surrounding the house. 

‘Long afterwards, when I could think calmly over the whole affair, 
I began to see that, perhaps looked at from her point of view, she 
had been more in the right than I had at first thought ; and it was 
then I painted that picture with the motto underneath, and that motto 
I have ever since tried to follow as my guide. I fear I follow it but 
badly ; but, as she said then, one so often finds it difficult to know 
the right. A faint glimmer of light, however, there generally is, 
which guides one in some degree, and for the rest the will must 
make up for the deed.’ 


CuaptTer II. 
THE STEEPLECHASE. 


Some time after this we were ordered to head-quarters at Alder- 
shot, and found there a Captain Cameron, who had lately joined, and 
who took care-soon to let us know that Miss Meares, the heiress, was 
his promised bride. Even if I had not heard Hugh’s story I should 
have disliked this man, who was not only insignificant in appearance, 
but seemed equally contemptible in mind. A little fair man, with 
scanty yellow whiskers and moustache, and dapper person, glways 
neatly dressed ; not bad-looking perhaps, but for the sinister under- 
hand expression in his light-blue eyes. I often wondered how 
Hugh felt towards him, as he sat glowering at him from under his 
bent brows across the table at mess; but indeed I need not have 
wondered, for his feelings were often too plainly visible on his face 
to need any expression in words, and the new arrival very soon 
became aware that for some reason or other ‘that dark-looking 
fellow, Hugh Melton’ (as he called him), bore him no good-will. 
The time now drew near when some steeplechases which we had 
got up were to come off; and throughout the whole camp nothing 
was talked of but the merits of the respective horses and their 
riders. There was one horse in especial that all'the judges declared 
must win, if only his abominable temper could be kept under, or got 
rid of for the day; but even his greatest admirers were afraid to 
trust their money on so ill-tempered a brute. Templeton of ‘ ours’ 
was to ride him ; and in this fact lay the consolation to his backers, 
for they thought if any man in the service could master him it was 
that dashing ‘ light weight.’ 

Every one who has once seen Templeton sitting back on his 
chestnut thoroughbred, his hands well down and his head up, riding 
in the first flight with the Pytchley, or, better ‘still, flying along m 
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the front at the Grand Military, will recollect him; a small, spare, 
boyish-looking young fellow, with pale fair complexion, large pro- 
minent blue eyes, drooping moustache, and a nil-admirari expres- 
sion of countenance. But to those of my lady friends who may not 
have seen him im his favourite career let me recall the same slight 
figure leaning languidly against the wall in a ballroom, looking so 
intensely bored that you are reminded of a death’s head at a feast, 
and long to ask him why he came there, when the festive scene 
seems so little to his taste. You must have seen and pitied him, 
gentle reader; recall‘him to your mind’s eye now, and have before 
you the intended rider of Spitfire (so the horse was called). 

Cameron, who by the way hardly knew a horse from a cow, had 
a pot of money on him; so had Southman, and one or two more. I 
didn’t like his temper, and so backed Jack Masterman, the second 
favourite, fora small sum. The race was to come off on Wednes- 
day the 23d of July; but on the Friday before, as we came in to 
mess, I observed an unusual excitement on Southman’s generally 
stolid face, and on looking round perceived that Cameron, Temple- 
ton, and Hemmings, the owner of Spitfire, were all absent. 

‘ What’s up?’ I inquired of Percy Langham, who sat next me. 

‘Why, haven’t you heard? That idiot Templeton has gone 
and sprained his wrist with those confounded gymnastics he was 
always bothering about; and so Spitfire must either be scratched, 
or some one else must be got to ride htm. They do say that Ca- 
meron has nearly gone out of his mind since he heard of Temple- 
ton’s accident; and I hear he will be ruined if that horse doesn’t 
win. He has gone now to the stables to find Hemmings, who went 
over there some time ago, and they say that he intends to ask per- 
mission to ride the horse himself sooner than let him be scratched.’ 

‘But why? Wouldn’t it be much better for him if the horse was 
withdrawn ? He could then make a new book, or he needn’t make 
any at all.’ 

*O, that’s just the pith of the whole thing. I believe he’s dipped 
tremendously, and the Jews are down on him; so that if he doesn’t 
land something now, he goes to the wall entirely. As to his not 
making another book, that is because he fancies himself secure on 
that horse, and doesn’t care for any of the others. ‘Southman’s as 
bad.’ Langham recounted all this in an undertone, with a rather 
pleased twinkle in his eye; he did not at all fancy the Cameron and 
Southman clique. i 

‘But,’ said Hugh, who was on the other side of me, and who 
had been listening attentively, ‘can Cameron ride at all? Inever 
fancied he did much in that line.’ 

‘No,’ laughed Langham ; ‘that’s what makes it so curious. 
Some say Spitfire will kill him, others that the horse will be killed ; 
at any rate Cameron’s safe for a crumpler.’ 
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Hugh turned away his head quickly, and appeared to be busy 
with his dinner ; but Southman, from the opposite side of the table, 
cried out: ‘Did you ever hear of such folly as Cameron’s wanting 
to ride that brute Spitfire? He’s safe to be killed. I’m as good a 
rider as he, and I’ve as much on the race as he; but if it was as 
much again, I wouldn’t ride that animal.’ 

‘Show’s that his physical courage is of a higher order than 
yours. We won’t presume to compare your moral qualities, South- 
man,’ said Langham, laughing quietly. He was a young fellow 
who had not long joined, universally liked for his gay good humour, 
but a most inveterate dealer in chaff and badinage, neither friend 
nor foe escaping his gay sallies. 

Southman, wrapped safely from all covert stings in an impene- 
trable armour of self-conceit, answered quietly: ‘No; physical 
courage is well enough in its way, but without being properly 
balanced by moral courage it degenerates into foolhardiness and 
rashness. Now if Cameron had a degree of moral courage at all 
apportioned to his physical bravery, he would reflect that it would 
be much better to bear a little dunning from the Jews, or, even 
though that is a disagreeable alternative, to be whitewashed, rather 
than run the risk of breaking his neck.’ 

‘But suppose he was to be whitewashed out of his rich future’s 
recollection ?’ said Langham inquiringly. 

‘ Ah, there now is a case that requires judgment. That is just 
a situation in which I could show to advantage ; I would show you 
how to steer through those difficulties in a manner that would 
astonish you,’ answered Southman. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the colonel, who at the head of the table 
was beginning to look rather electrified at Southman’s philosophical 
turn of mind, ‘suppose we go out and smoke a cigar; you can 
resume this interesting discussion at a future period.’ 

We all rose and dispersed in different directions; I lighting a 
cigar, and intending to go out for a quiet stroll, to think over some 
family news I had that day received. I had not gone far, however, 
before I heard Hugh’s voice calling after me, ‘ Stop, Cairnsford ; 
why are you in such a hurry? I want you to walk with me.’ 

I turned, and as he came up I noticed a singularly white-set 
look in his face; the straight dark brows overhung gloomy un- 
fathomable eyes, in which a kind of restless troubled look gleamed 
at intervals, and the firm determined mouth expressed even more 
than its ordinary share of indomitable will. 

‘ Come with me to find Hemmings, there’s a good fellow, Charlie,’ 
said he, as he came up and took my arm. 

‘What,’ I exclaimed, ‘you surely don’t mean that you are 
going to offer to ride that brute Spitfire! That’s to save that fellow 
Cameron the fall he so richly deserves, I'll lay anything.’ 
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‘ O Cairnsford,’ began Hugh, in a hurried troubled manner, ‘ you 
don’t know how I felt when Southman was talking about it at dinner. 
I was tempted sorely then ; something kept whispering to me, ‘‘ Leave 
him alone and let him be killed, since he chooses to run the risk ; 
it’s none of your business; and when he’s out of the way there'll be 
nothing between you and Maud.” It was dreadful, Charlie,’ he went 
on, growing more white and worn-looking as the remembrance of 
that fierce mental conflict again overcame him; ‘ but now my mind 
is made up, and there is only this course open to me.’ 

‘ But,’ I argued, ‘ how in this are you following out your favourite 
motto? How can you make out in any one way that it is your duty to 
run the risk of having your neck broken to save Captain Cameron’s ?’ 

‘Why, it is as plain as daylight,’ he answered. ‘If Cameron is 
killed, it brings grief and sorrow on one whom I love better than 
myself, and whom therefore it is my duty to shield from all evil; 
for, mind you, I hold that we owe a duty to those we love, whether 
they love us or not. And then, again, if he dies I shall as surely be 
his murderer as if I had committed the deed, for in my heart I 
wished for his death ; therefore I must offer to ride this horse, and 
the sooner I have done it and got it over the better.’ 

I saw he was determined, so said nothing more, but walked 
down to the stables where the much-talked-of steed was at present 
staying. There we found Captain Cameron in close consultation 
with Hemmings, with whom Hugh immediately opened the conver- 
sation. 

‘ This is a bad business about Templeton, Hemmings. How do 
you intend to manage about the horse ?’ 

‘I hardly know,’ answered Hemmings. ‘Cameron here wishes 
to ride him; but I am inclined to think it is not only useless 
but dangerous to let any one ride him who doesn’t know him 
thoroughly.’ 

‘I came down to offer my services,’ said Hugh, laughing ; ‘ but 
it seems you have quite l’embarras de richesses in the way of 
riders now; so perhaps—’ 

‘ Well, if you really feel inclined to undertake riding him,’ in- 
terrupted Hemmings quickly, ‘I think you would be about the most 
likely person I could meet with. I remember seeing you out in 
the Quorn country once or twice on a very ugly brute of a horse, 
that would have brought most people to grief; so that if any one 
but Templeton can make anything of Spitfire, you are the man.’ 

‘Will you really ride-him, Melton?’ asked Cameron. ‘ That 
is most kind of you. I have a great deal on him, and it would 
have put me out dreadfully if he had been scratched. When do 
you intend to try him ?’ 

‘Well, it is rather late now—about half-past eight, I should 
think ; still, if you don’t mind, Hemmings, I'll take him out now 
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and see how he goes with me. You can come too if you like, 
Cameron. I know a nice retired spot, where we can get a:good 
gallop without being observed,’ answered Hugh ; ‘and you, Cairns- 
ford, bring out Jocelyn, for I may want you to give me alead over 
the first fence. And now let’s look at the animal. I may want 
him saddled and bridled differently from the usual way, when I know 
what his tricks are.’ 

Hugh’s spirits seemed to have risen as soon as his perilous 
offer had been accepted, and I could not help thinking that though 
in the first instance duty had made him volunteer, yet now the ex- 
citement of approaching danger was beginning to exert its influence 
on his spirit, and he would not have backed out of the scrape if he 
could. We now entered the stable where this redoubtable animal 
was to be seen; there he was in a commodious loose box, and in 
truth, though knowing what I did of him, I could hardly restrain 
myself from echoing Hugh’s cry of delight. He was a magnificent 
liver-coloured chestnut, with tawny mane and tail, small bloodlike 
head, a broad forehead conspicuously marked by a large white star, 
full clear wild eyes with a wicked roll in them, large wide-open 
nostrils, and long restless ears. Altogether his face was a picture, 
beautiful to look at, but promising bad times to his adventurous 
vider. Add to this a neck fine and light where it joined the head, 
but swelling into a massive crest and running into a powerful sloping 
shoulder; broad oval hind quarters of immense power, a magnifi- 
cently-developed chest, and flat sinewy legs completed the coup d’ wil 
of the finest horse I ever saw. No wonder Cameron felt sure of 
his money on him; no wonder Hugh felt a thrill of delight at the 
thought of riding such a superb creature, and began to think his 
sacrifice was no sacrifice at all. 

There he stood, looking wonderingly at his unknown visitors, 
turning now and then, as if for protection, to the stableman, who 
stood near him with the clothing, that had just been removed, over 
his arm. Hugh, after a few minutes’ admiring pause, advanced to 
take him by the head stall; to this Spitfire, though he retreated a 
little before him at first, offered no great objection, and Hugh pro- 
ceeded to examine him more closely. After a few seconds he 
asked: ‘ What bit do you ride him with ?’ 

‘A twisted snaffle, sir,’ answered the man; ‘he’s an orkerd 
temper, sir, and pulls like a good un when he gets his spirit up, 
though at times his mouth is too fine. This is, the way of it, sir: 
if you pull him he’ll rear up and fall atop of you, as sure as eggs is 
eggs; but if he pulls you, and you can’t manage to stop him some 
way, he’ll take you wherever he chooses to go, and that’s most like 
te be the shortest way home.’ 

‘ Ah, very likely,’ answered Hugh; ‘but I don’t intend to let 
him get his own way—I shall try a plan of:my own with him.’ 
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He then proceeded to give his. own directions for the bridling 
of this. formidable mount. 

‘Now,’ he said, when he had finished his instructions, ‘ we'll 
see how he will work in that tackle.’ 

‘ Well,’ said He~mings, when he had done speaking, ‘ I think 
you intend to break your neck, Melton; I hardly like to let you 
ride him in that gear.’ 

‘ Make yourself easy, my dear fellow,’ answered Hugh; ‘I rode 
one like him before, who had puzzled a good many people. I found 
my plan perfectly successful with Rough Diamond, the horse you 
saw me riding in the Quorn country, and I-can at least try it on 
this one, who seems to have a similar temper.’ 

This explanation satisfied Hemmings, and a few minutes after, 
our horses. having appeared and Spitfire being now ready, we 
mounted and set off along the London road. When we had ridden 
two or three miles out of camp, Hugh pointed out to me a low 
hedge to the left-hand side of the road. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘ over with you; we'll go through these fields, 
leave that farmhouse to the right-hand side, and then we come to 
a splendid range of.pasture land, up to the top of the hill:yonder. 
Are you ready ?’ 

I went at the fence, and Jocelyn, a grand old hunter, who, if 
all the horses in England were balking round him, would not mind 
them, went over calmly, knowing full well that there were no 
hounds out anywhere near, and therefore it was not worth his while 
to get excited. Once over I turned to watch Hugh, who put Spit- 
fire straight at it, intending to follow. It was no use, however; 
as he neared it the ill-tempered brute wheeled round short, and on 
Hugh’s trying to turn him at it again, began a violent battle, 
in which, however, the fighting was all on his side, Hugh remain- 
ing perfectly quiescent, it being above all a distinguishing feature 
of his riding that he never lost his temper, no matter how trouble- 
some his mount might be. 

‘ At.it you, Cameron,’ Melton called out, turning away and leay- 
ing room for the other to pass him; ‘he may be more inclined to 
follow when you are over.’ . 

Cameron did as he was told, but I fear from the sample he 
gave us of his riding, he would have had a poor chance on the 
chestnut; as it was he barely kept his seat, and was no sooner over 
than he asked me to change horses with him, alleging that the one 
he was.on was. a new purchase, and not to his taste; he wished me 
to try it and give an opinion on it. For nearly half an hour the 
sulky beast. of a. chestnut kept us waiting; but at last, finding there 
was no chance of his unseating or tiring out his rider, he took the 
hedge in splendid style, and all three closing in together we set off 
for the hill, The. next. fence he took capitally, going in the middle 
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between our two horses; but the one after I began to think might 
prove a puzzler, and felt rather anxious when we drew near it. 
When we were quite close to it, however, Spitfire crept forward a 
little, and, forgetful of all his former bad temper, took it splendidly ; 
his rider, then keeping him in a quiet canter, continued up the hill. 

‘Well done!’ I exclaimed, as I came up. ‘If he goes as well 
in the race, he is safe to win. What do you say, Melton ?’ 

‘I think he’ll go,’ he answered. ‘I don’t fancy I'll have any 
trouble if I can make him take the first fence well; in order to do 
that I must accustom him to obey me; and so I think if you and 
Cameron would return home I will give him a little schooling about 
here for an hour or so; by that time I shall be able to tell you where 
to put your money.’ 

Cameron, greatly pleased at Hugh’s wonderful success, readily 
assented to this proposal, and we rode off together. I did not fancy 
my companion, though just now he was in one of his pleasant 
moods, rattling away about his private affairs, telling me for how 
much he was dipped, and if the state of his affairs reached the ears 
of his intended bride’s father, there was no knowing whether, being 
very straitlaced in his ideas, he might not take exception at the 
manner in which some of the debts had been incurred. All this 
low scheming selfishness was disgusting to listen to, and I could 
not help wondering how any girl such as Hugh had described Miss 
Meares to be could care for such a man. I was more and more 
drawn to the conclusion, the more I thought on the matter, that 
Hugh was risking his life for a mere fancy of his own, as, not to 
charge Miss Meares with anything worse, I was sure she would not 
feel any deep grief at hearing of her futur’s death, if indeed he had 
succeeded in killing himself in the race, which I permitted myself 
to doubt, for the reason that ‘ he that’s born to be,’ &c.—you know 
the rest, and will, I am sure, agree with me when you have a closer 
acquaintance with the individual in question. 

At ten o’clock Hugh came in; it was still that soft perfumed 
twilight of the height of summer, and there was light enough for 
me to see his face, on looking at which I was not surprised to find 
he was fearfully tired. 

‘Well,’ he said, throwing himself into an armchair, ‘I had a 
dreadful scene after you left; but I fancy I have conquered him at 
last. If I had stayed there all night, I should have done so before 
I would let him go home without doing what I wanted; he wished 
to follow you back to camp. Give me a glass of beer, Charlie; I’m 
too done up to speak till I have restored exhausted nature.’ 

I gave him what he asked for, and then he described to me the 
terrible battle, where the fighting was all on one side, through which 
he had passed, ending by saying: 

‘And now, Charlie, if you have any money to spare, put it all 
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on him; for I think when I have given him one or two more lessons. 
I shall be able to make him do as I like, and there is nothing that 
can beat him in Aldershot.’ 

The day of the steeplechase at last came, and I, being one of 
the stewards, went over early, and round the course to see that 
everything was as it should be. We had put up some very good 
jumps: one good wet ditch; a stone wall that, though nothing to - 
an Irishman, I fancy many in camp would not have liked to nego- 
tiate ; one or two fences of the kind they call double ditches in the - 
sister isle ; and some flights of stout ox palings. Altogether it was 
a course demanding pluck and good riding, though I saw nothing 
that a good horse, properly handled, could not get over safely; in- 
deed, the committee had expressly desired that nothing of a break- 
neck character should be attempted. Hugh looked very well in 
green-and-silver, and doubtless many an admiring glance was cast 
at him by the fair denizens of the grand stand; but he never seemed 
to look that way, or to notice the pretty faces and brilliant toilettes 
which it displayed. Not so Gerald Courtown, the rider of Jack 
Masterman ; that dandy ensign in his scarlet jacket formed a con- 
spicuous object among the throng, and might be seen improving 
the few minutes left before mounting in flitting from one bevy of 
beauties to the other, receiving with evident delight an immense 
amount of chaff and complimentary badinage. Then there was 
Powell, in black and orange, rider of The O’Donoghue, a horse that 
might with good riding become an awkward opponent for either of 
the favourites, though for some reason or other the public had not 
fancied him. Good riding he was sure to get at the hands of Powell 
of the 2d, who was heart and soul wrapped up in horseflesh, and 
who made it his boast he had never yet ‘met the woman he would 
care to look round at.’ He now stood moodily watching the horses 
as they were led up and down clothed from head to foot, waiting 
for the saddling-bell to ring. Now and then he would begin an 
excited eulogy of his mount, The O’Donoghue, to any of his ac- 
quaintances who were unwary enough to venture near him; but we- 
who knew him well avoided him at such times, as he was impossible - 
to get rid of when once off on his favourite topic. Then there was. 
Beresford of the Blues, leaning against the dashboard of a pony 
phaeton, in which sat Lady Blanche de Vaux, for whom it was 
whispered Beresford entertained more than a mere passing admira- 
tion. 

It had been settled that the horses should take a preliminary 
canter before the grand stand, in order that the fair spectators there: 
assembled might have a good opportunity of inspecting the different. 
horses and choosing those whom they might wish to back, which 
last was decided by the rider on its back more than by the merits 
of the animal itself, I fancy. At length the saddling- pre rang. 

Turrp Serres, Vou. VI. F.8. Vou. XXVI. 
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Beresford tore himself away from his lady-love; Gerald Courtown, 
with a laugh and a nod distributed generally to the assembled beauty 
of the stand, turned towards the paddock; Powell’s gloomy face 
lighted up for the first time, and the usual wild gleam came into his 
eye; whilst Melton linked his arm in mine and drew me away with 
him towards the horses. 

Spitfire was looking splendid, there was no doubt about that ; 
and I hardly wondered at Hugh’s saying in a heartfelt tone of ad- 
miration : 

‘Isn’t he a picture? Isn’t-he perfect, Charlie ? Did you ever 
see sO magnificent an animal before ?’ 

Nevertheless, the beauty thus apostrophised did not look amiable, 
though to my surprise, on Hugh’s approaching him and petting him, 
he became considerably more quiet, and allowed the saddling pro- 
cess to proceed without any very violent effort to prevent it. At 
last all was ready; the second bell rang; the riders sprang into 
their seats, and set off in a quiet canter up the gentle hill past the 
stand. I rode quietly up a little distance behind them, watching 
Hugh with admiring eyes; his perfect easy seat, his lithe active 
figure, that moved in unison with the motion of his horse, his hand 
well down, restraining with light but firm touch the impetuosity of 
the powerful steed he rode; altogether he formed a picture of a perfect 
horseman, and, to my mind, out of the twelve men cantering at that 
moment up the green together, there was not one to be compared 
to him as regarded the perfection of his riding. Just as they 
passed the stand I saw Hugh glance quickly towards it, and bow; 
I was surprised, as I did not know he had -any lady friends near 
Aldershot, and I was on the point of riding up to try and find out 
who she was, when Templeton, the young fellow who was to have 
ridden Spitfire if he had not sprained his wrist at such an inconve- 
nient time, strolled up to me in his usual languid way, holding out 
his uninjured hand as though it cost him a powerful effort to make 
such an exertion. 

‘Morning, Cairnsford. I say Spitfire will win; don’t you think 
so? Splendid fellow that Melton! Always knew he could ride if he 
chose, though he never would take the loan of a horse from me. 
He’s got a hand that will keep that beast’s temper cool, if any one 
can. I watched him passing up now; not an ounce weight rest- 
ing on his mouth, though the brute was mad with impatience. 
That’s the way to ride; he’ll give those fellows a lesson, I’m think- 
ing. Good-bye; see you again at luncheon, I suppose?’ And so 
saying, the dandy horseman strolled quietly away. 

I now moved up neay the starting-post, and watched the ar- 
rangements with anxious eyes; a few false starts would so com- 
pletely rouse Spitfire’s temper, that I doubted if even Hugh would 
then succeed in getting anything out of him. The flag at length fell, 
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‘and the twelve horses bounded away together; a beautiful sight 
they were, the riders with their gay-coloured jackets, the horses 
with their beautifully-shaped bodies glistening under the brilliant 
July sun, as though clothed in satin, springing over the elastic turf 
in rapid regular bounds, tossing their delicate heads, and straining 
on the bit in impatience to be free. I was surprised to see at the 
first few bounds that Hugh kept behind all the rest, going quietly. 
I imagined he must be doing it with a view to getting a lead over 
the first fence, but still I could not help thinking it an error in 
judgment to allow the whole field in front of him, as among so 
many there might be one who would set the example of balking, 
and then it would be all up with Spitfire. Scarcely had I begun to 
think thus, however, and before they neared the fence, the chestnut 
darted to the front, and increasing his speed at every stride, went 
galloping at the stout paling infront. ‘He must be mad,’ I thought, 
alluding to Hugh ; ‘he should never take that horse at a fence with- 
out a lead ;’ and mentally cursing his stupidity, I watched anxiously 
for the result. To my surprise, however, just as he neared the 
fence, the horse slackened his racing speed into a quick steady gallop, 
then rose like a bird at the post and rails, and the next instant was 
sailing along evidently held well in hand, to allow of the others com- 
ing up. Gereld Courtown and Jack Masterman popped over next, fol- 
lowed by Powell on the Irish horse The O’Donoghue ; but Beresford, 
sad to relate, cannoned against Sims of the 28th, and came to 
ignominious grief before Lady Blanche’s eyes. He picked himself 
up, however, but his horse had picked itself up first, and was now 
galloping wildly over the course, for some time resisting all attempts 
to catch it; so that when at last it was secured, the race was vir- 
tually over, and quite crestfallen his gay rider returned to the stand, 
where, however, he found Lady Blanche very ready to heap any 
amount of opprobrious epithets on poor Sims’s devoted head, and 
condole with him to his heart’s content. In the mean time the 
riders held on their course; one by one the outsiders fell off, all but 
one, Solace of ‘ours,’ a small slight fellow riding a lithe active 
Irish mare that seemed inclined to give the favourites some trouble. 
She sprang over the ground like a deer, switching her rat-tail and 
flourishing her hind-quarters in a way that told as plainly as words 
that she was yet going at her ease, and thought nothing of what 
was before her. A very preity sight it was, too, to see her at a 
fence, not striding over it like our horses, but going up all together, 
something like a hare, and, like that animal also, sometimes giving 
a half turn whilst in the air, and landing almost sideways to the 
fence she had jumped. 

‘That one will give them some trouble,’ said Templeton, who 
was again beside me, and who was now a little excited, for him. ‘ See, 
The O’Donoghue and Firefly are side by side; watch them going at 
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that wall; they jump so differently from the rest. Pretty, isn’t it ?’ 
he added, as they went over together. Spitfire was still in the front, 
and Templeton’s eye falling on him, he nodded approvingly. ‘ That’s 
a clever fellow, that Melton. How well he took the measure of that 
animal’s temper! Id hardly have dared myself to take him first 
at that first fence, and yet I see now it was the right thing to do; 
he’s a queer, nervous, irritable temper, that gets flurried and excited 
when he sees the others going beforehim. I say, look there—Firefly 
* is creeping up to the favourite. I didn’t believe Solace when he 
talked so eternally of his mare Firefly, and all she could do. I’m 
beginning to think more of her now. What a stayer she must be! 
Ske looks as fresh as a daisy, and goes along whisking her wicked- 
looking tail as though it was all play to her. Melton will have some 
trouble with her, I think.’ 

As Templeton finished speaking, the outsider and the favourite 
had closed up, and were now running neck and neck; the next 
fence would be the last, and then there were about six hundred 
yards of racing-ground before reaching the winning-post. 

Solace’s riding was greatly inferior to Melton’s; there was a 
want of hand, and too great a desire to interfere with his horse’s 
performances that put the little Irish mare at a disadvantage ; still, 
to the intense astonishment of every one, she not only held her 
ground, but actually appeared to gain slightly on the show horse of 
the regiment, and indeed one might say of the army; the one of 
whom it had been said that it would be impossible to beat him if 
only he did not lose his temper. And he had not lost it; on the 
contrary, he was going splendidly, literally flying over the ground 
with his glorious stretching stride, yet never able to shake off for 
an instant the wiry lean form that with springing bounding action 
kept pace with him. 

Every one in that great crowd held his breath as they reached 
the last fence; the pace was fearful, and the keenest judge could 
not have guessed which would win. 

Suddenly, as they approached at a breathless pace the fence 
before them, a woman’s long white cloak fluttered out on the breeze 
from the other side of the hedge; Firefly, held negligently by her 
inexperienced rider, swerved wildly, while Spitfire, kept straight 
with a firm yet gentle hand, flew to the front, clearing the leap in 
splendid style, and then laying himself down, advanced with light- 
ning speed to the winning-post. It was but a moment that Firefly 
swerved from the track, but in that moment Spitfire gained the 
opposite side; close on his heels, however, the gallant mare, set 
right by her excited rider bounded over with the spring and elas- 
ticity of a roebuck, and then stretching herself for- the first time, 
and letting for the first time her marvellous speed be seen, she flew 
rather than galloped after her opponent. Very small was the ad- 
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vantage Spitfire had gained, and with the first two bounds she 
reached his girths; then for the first time Melton called on his 
noble steed, that responded gamely with every muscle exerted to the 
utmost. Breathless the crowd looked on, as the brown mare’s head 
crept up to his shoulder. Was it possible ? Could he hold his own to 
the winning-post ? Two springs more would do it; but already the 
dark head stretched beside the chestnut’s foaming neck. Another 
bound, another—and they shot past the winning-post, Melton the 
winner, by about half a head, of perhaps the closest race ever run 
in ‘ours,’ and certainly one that astonished the judges more than 
anything that had been seen for a long time at Aldershot. 

The excitement was intense. So close was the race, that some 
fancied one the winner, some the other; and it was not until the 
judge had formally proclaimed Spitfire’s success, that some even of 
his backers could be induced to believe in it. After a congratula- 
tory shake of the hand to Melton, the winner was almost wholly 
disregarded ; while every one crowded round the little brown mare 
that had come in such a splendid second, and that every one knew 
well could have won so easily if it had been ridden as the favourite 
had been. 

‘Why, Solace,’ said Templeton, in a rather more excited tone 
than his usual languid drawl, ‘where in the world did you pick up 
that animal, and how did you keep her so dark? She’s a regular 
flyer, and no mistake ; but for that shy the race was yours easily, 
and if you had held her well in hand you would not have lost it by 
that.’ 

‘I know,’ answered Solace, laughing good-humouredly. ‘I don’t 
pretend to be a first-rate horseman like Melton; still, you know, I told 
you all I had got a mare would beat the favourite even with my bad 
riding ; and soshe would if it hadn’t been fora fluke. I bought her 
in the west of Ireland; saw her there and liked her when I was 
over fishing a few months ago, and have been trying to ride her ever 
since. She’s a rough one and no mistake to ride when she’s 
fresh.’ 

Courtown and Powell had come in close together third and 
fourth ; all the others were nowhere, and now came straggling in 
one by one, greatly disgusted no doubt at their position, and as 
much astonished as any one else at the unforeseen termination of the 
race. 

Whilst we were all looking at Firefly and talking over her 
splendid success, Melton stole off; and when I again came towards 
the grand stand, I was astonished to see him standing beside a lady, 
to whom he was talking with no little earnestness and animation. 
A glance at her face, however, enlightened me ; it was the original 
of the portrait I had admired so much a few days ago—no less a 
person than Miss Meares the great heiress, and the promised bride 
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of Cameron, who also stood near, looking with nonchalant uncon- 
cerned. eyes on his betrothed and her companion. I looked at her 
somewhat critically as I approached, and must own that I was not 
disappointed ; she was even prettier than his sketch, and though 
she talked with an easy unconstrained manner and a pleasant flow 
of conversation, yet there seemed a mournful depth in her long 
violet eyes, as she lifted them now and then to his, that betrayed 
perhaps more than she would have liked to be observed. As to him, 
he seemed to forget for the time the barrier that existed between them ; 
the excitement of the ride had flushed his cheek, and the exhilara- 
tion of triumph lent a lustre to his eye that made him look hand- 
somer than I had ever seen him look before ; while the same causes 
chased away all sad remembrances, and gave him courage and 
inclination to rattle on in a continuous stream of merry chat and 
laughter, as happy and light-hearted as though no pleading words 
and passionate prayers had ever passed his lips to her. I could not 
help thinking what a contrast he must present to her eye with the 
face, figure, attitude, manner, the tout ensemble, of her future hus- 
band, as they stood there side by side, eyeing each other now and 
then with instinctive distrust and dislike. 

Cameron was in his gayest humour ; he was standing beside the 
acknowledged belle of the day, who was, besides, one of the richest 
heiresses in England, for whose smile men were willing to go through 
any amount of danger, and to stand beside whom with the right that 
Cameron possessed would have made more than one heart there 
present throb with a rapture beside which all other joys would be 
cold and lifeless. More than all this, he had won largely ; his credi- 
tors would be quieted, at least for the time, as I don’t believe that 
gentleman ever had the least intention of liquidating his debts in 
full ; however, he would pay as much as would render him safe, and 
that was all he wanted. 

We were having a large luncheon party that day, and on en- 
tering the room with some lady friends, I found Mr. and Miss 
Meares were also among the number ofthe guests. They sat oppo- 
site me, so that I had a very good opportunity for observing the 
young lady ; and the more I saw of her the more I liked her. I felt 
indeed as though the peculiar charm of manner Melton had spoken 
of was exercising its influence over me, and I am sure my lady 
friends must have found me rather more preoccupied than was 
pleasant or flattering. Hugh sat on one side of her, and I heard 
him say in the careless manner under which he sometimes hid deep 
feeling, ‘Do you remember some very good advice you gave me 
the last time I saw you, Miss Meares ?’ 

The colour flushed a little over that clear pale face of hers, as 
she answered, ‘I don’t remember ever giving you any good advice ; 
but if I did, I hope it has been profitable to you.’ 
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‘ Yes, it was just about that. I wanted to tell you,’ he replied. 
‘I have ever since tried to act up to it, and though in some things 
I think that ‘le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle,”’ still in others it 
pays; for instance, you would be surprised to see how I have im- 
proved in my-art. Don’t you remember telling me I ought to have 
a fixed object in life? Well, I have chosen painting for my object, 
and have followed it up closely ever since. I thought you would be 
pleased to hear what your good advice has done for me ; I hope your 
own practice of it has been equally successful.’ 

Again I saw the tears rise slowly in the depths of her lovely 
violet eyes, as she turned away pained and annoyed at his frivolous 
and impertinent tone; his gaze, which followed her every motion, 
saw it too, and in an instant penitence followed his cruel speech. 
He leaned towards her, and said hurriedly and brokenly, in so low 
a voice that none but I overheard him, ‘ Forgive me; I don’t know 
what I say or do. The sight of you has brought back hopes and 
longings I had thought long dead in me. I would never have come 
near you had I thought I should have been betrayed into saying 
anything that could have caused you a moment’s pain. My heart 
is sore, and I have passed to-day through the bitterest trial life can 
bring me ; but do not fear, I will distress you no more.’ 

She heard him, and gave him one timid hurried upward glance 
that spoke pardon, and I almost thought love, in its lingering 
tenderness ; then turned away and busied herself with what was 
before her. 

Hugh, after this, spoke no more to her; but I could see his gaze 
lingering on her every now and then, when he thought she was 
engaged with Captain Cameron, who sat on the other side of her 
father, with a look that revealed too plainly to my anxious eyes 
how utterly every hope and affection of his noble and still young 
life, with all its abundant promise of daring deeds and painstaking 
triumphs of art, was bound up in this young heiress, with her sweet 
pure beauty, her clever radiant smile, her lovelit tender eyes, her 
halo of golden hair, and all the dainty adornments of modern fashion 
helping, in their careful tasteful arrangement, to heighten and en- 
hance a beauty already too dangerous without their assistance. The 
lady on the other side of him was fully occupied, talking to her next 
neighbour, so that he had nothing to call away his attention from 
Miss Meares ; and I, who knew his mind, could read so clearly the 
torture he was undergoing, as he watched Cameron’s attentions with 
wild vindictive eyes, that I almost feared those around me must see 
it too. But no; they were all too busy with their own affairs, andI 
forced myself to amuse my friends also, for fear they might perceive 
to whom my attention was straying. The longest day must heave an 
end, and this one also at last wound slowly to its close. Our fair 
guests departed to adorn themselves for the ball we gave that night, 
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to celebrate the favourite’s victory ; and I went off to my room, drag- 
ging Hugh with me, much against his will, he, poor fellow, no doubt 
wanting to go and brood in solitude over his hard fate, and perhaps 
deplore the softness that had led him to play into Cameron’s hands 
in the matter of riding the horse. However, I would not take any 
refusal from him, and once safely inside my room, I pushed him into 
a comfortable chair and left him for a few minutes in peace, to col- 
lect himself and get over the exciting events of the day. After a 
few minutes, I looked up from some writing I was busy with, and 
-glancing at him, saw his brow contracted by a dark frown, and the 
whole expression of his face sc painfully sad, that I determined to 
try if I could console him. I therefore went quietly up to him, and 
laying my hand on his shoulder, said : 

‘ Dear Hugh, what is the matter ? Can I help you in any way ?’ 

He started, and for a moment an impatient look crossed his face ; 
but it faded away, and with his smile sweet as ever, but unspeakably 

‘gad, he answered : 

‘No, Cairnsford. What troubles me now isa thing that none 
~can lighten or take away, and yet that causes more heart-burnings 
-and miseries than anything on this wide earth—I mean the 
-anguish of unavailing regret, of bitter remorse. I saw you looking 
at me to-day at luncheon, Charlie; and no wonder; you must 
truly have been ashamed of your friend, when any distress even 
such as I had to bear could have made me utter a covert taunt 
to one so good and true as she. When I saw the pained startled 
look in her sweet face, and the unshed tears glistening in her 
gentle eyes, then I knew that I had been a brute, and felt that 
I should never forgive myself; but the words had been spoken, 
words such as I should have uttered to no woman, least of all to 
her, who has acted all through this matter, not for her own happi- 
ness, but for that of her parents ; and no apology, no repentance, 
can efface from my mind the painful surprise that looked out of her 
startled eyes as she turned them on me, with the mute inquiry, 
*¢ And you too, you whom I trusted, and thought would have known 
me better !’’’ 

Anxious to turn his thoughts from such a painful subject, I in- 
terrupted him, saying: ‘ At any rate, Hugh, I am convinced that 
if you had allowed Cameron to imperil his neck by riding that horse, 
she would, to say the least, not have blamed you for any accident 
that might have happened ; I fancy the gallent captain is hardly 
appreciated in that quarter.’ 

‘ You are mistaken, Charlie ; indeed you are,’ he replied ear- 
nestly. ‘ Miss Meares is not a girl to go before God with a lie on 
her lips ; she will try to love him, if she has not already succeeded 
in doing so, in order that she may fulfil the conditions of the will, 
and thereby provide her parents with a happy home in their old age. 
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But if she does not love him, she will never marry him ; I know her 
well enough to be sure that, cotite que cotite, she will abide by the 
right.’ 

I saw it was useless to say more on the subject, and so drew him 
gradually off it by a series of well-contrived questions about the race, 
the merits of the horses, the style of the riders, the size of the leaps, 
&c., though all the while I could not help wondering how it was 
that such a clever fellow as Hugh could have succumbed so entirely 
to that charming and dangerous beauty. Yet after all, there was 
more reason in his infatuation than there is in most men’s; it 
was not alone the beauty of face, form, and colour, or the charm of 
a sweet manner and a silvery musical voice, that had enslaved him ; 
it was somethirg far higher and rarer than these—the spell of a 
noble intellect, a fervid imagination, the attraction of a kindred soul 
in art, a mind that could enter into and sympathise with the slightest 
shades and inflexions of feeling in his ; while above all, and over all, 
was shed the clear unwavering light of lofty principles and unswerv- 
ing loyalty to them. It was not so hard to understand after all, 
looking at it in this light, and I heartily wished Hugh had never 
seen her, rather than that he should have been allured into a pas- 
sion which, taking his nature and her character into considera- 
tion, I had every reason to believe he would never conquer. How- 
ever, for the time being I contrived to divert him from his troubles, 
but was not surprised when he announced his intention of not going 


io the ball that evening. I thought he was right, as seeing her 
again would only pain him afresh ; so bidding him good-night, I hur- 
ried off to the ballroom, where, as one of the committee, I was obliged 
to put in an early appearance. 


Cuyapter ITI. 
A THIEF IN THE DARK, 


‘ Sucu an extraordinary thing has happened to me,’ said Captain 
James, at mess, a few weeks after the race. ‘Tell me, did any of 
you fellows see any one going into or out of my room yesterday, 
while I was out?’ He addressed the table generally, and looked 
ruffled and annoyed as he spoke; a most unusual thing with that 
laziest and most good-tempered of men. 

We all looked up, and Melton, from the other end of the table, 
called out: ‘I was in your room for a minute or two yesterday after- 
noon, to fetch a book you told meI would find there. Why, what’s 
up ?” 

‘O, it wasn’t youI meant; but any of the servants, or people of 
that kind? You remember my telling you, the day before yesterday, 
of the curious letter I had received from that fellow Griffin, who 
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had absconded and let me in for a bill I had backed for him, enclos- 
ing me banknotes to the value of the 5001. for which I had been let 
in. Well, I intended to have lodged that at Cox’s yesterday ; but 
not being able to resist the temptation of a day’s shooting unex- 
pectedly offered, I went out, leaving it in my desk. To-day, when 
I went to look for it, it was gone clear and clean, leaving me with- 
out any clue by which I can trace it, as I had forgotten to take the 
numbers of the notes.’ 

‘ By Jove, that is too bad! It must be looked into,’ growled 
Major Porter through his bristly red moustache, and colouring up 
at the bare thought that such a thing should have happened in his 
regiment; whilst every one’s face round the table expressed in various 
degrees more or. less concern. 

‘Did you see any signs of the room having been disturbed, or 
did it look just as usual when you went in?’ asked James, after a 
pause, of Melton. 

Hugh smiled, as did many others round the table ; for it was well 
known that James, besides being the most indolent man in the regiment, 
was very probably, in right of that attribute, also the most disorderly, 
his room always presenting an appearance that conveyed to one’s 
mind the idea of a Bedlamite’s paradise: A boot in one corner, a 
sword in another, a regimental coat lying here, a pair of trousers 
there, pipes strewing the floor as though sown broadcast over it, the 
above-mentioned desk lying open topsy-turvy under the table, its 
contents fluttering playfully about the room as the summer breeze 
floated in through the open window—these were a few of the most 
ordinary appearances of the chamber; so that it was no wonder Hugh 
smiled as he answered: ‘I did not observe anything unusual in the 
appearance of the room, but—’ Here he stopped and hesitated for a 
moment. 

‘But what ?’ asked James. 

‘ But that might be,’ continued Hugh, still with a slight shade 
of embarrassment, ‘ because what would be unusual in other rooms 
would not be unusual there.’ 

This remark was greeted with a general suppressed smile, and 
was thought to be a hit at the captain; but notwithstanding that, a 
certain uneasiness in Hugh’s manner might have led one to think 
that his mind was occupied with more important matters than his 
friend’s disorderly habits. 

James, however, whether it was meant as a hit or not, took it 
with his usual good-humour, saying, ‘ Ah, true, I daresay my room 
is not quite as dandified as those of you other fellows; but, now, 
what do you advise me to dd about my money ?’ 

Every one was eager offering advice, some urging one plan, some 
another; not that any of their plans seemed likely to tend to the 
ultimate object of securing the thief, but at least it made the speaker 
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be listened to with a certain amount of attention whilst enunciating 
his opinion, and afterwards—why it was another’s turn to speak and 
he was forgotten. However, after nearly an hour’s excited talk, it 
was found we were no nearer hitting on a plan for the recovery of 
the money or the discovery of the robber, as we were all strongly 
against bringing in a detective from Scotland-yard on account of the 
scandal it would give rise to; and it was determined only that each 
one amongst us should keep a watch on all articles of value in our 
possession, with the idea that if there was any thief among the 
servants, one such successful haul would not satisfy him, and he 
would soon be at it again. 

Days passed away, but nothing transpired that could in any way 
give a clue to this most disagreeable business ; and then days passed 
into weeks, but still everything remained in just as unsatisfactory a 
state as at first. At last one day, about two weeks after the event, 
as I was sitting looking at the papers in the newsroom, I heard 
several young fellows using Hugh’s name in a way I didn’t quite 
like, though at first I hardly caught what they meant. I stopped 
reading, and listened. 

‘ At any rate, you'll admit,’ said young Tufton, a newly-joined 
ensign of the most cubbish appearance—‘ at any rate, you'll admit it 
was odd, Melton’s being in the room that afternoon.’ 

‘It would have been still more odd,’ said I, rising, while I re- 
strained with a violent effort my inclination to take the young snob 
by the neck and pitch him out of the room—‘ it would have been 
still more odd had he been in the room and had not mentioned it. 
And now once for all, gentlemen, whoever dares to breathe a word 
of the kind you have just been uttering before me must recollect 
that I shall consider all such speeches as direct insults to myself, 
and shall take measures accordingly.’ 

‘No, Cairnsford, this is my affair,’ said a grave voice behind 
me, whilst a hand was laid on my shoulder. ‘I heard what these 
gentlemen were saying as I came into the room, and I warn them 
that any remarks reflecting on my honour will require to be vindi- 
cated and upheld in a way they may not wish.’ 

‘ You forget,’ said Tufton, with a sneer, ‘that to people sus- 
pected of appropriating what does not belong to them it is not con- 
sidered necessary to offer satisfaction. Indeed, as gentlemen we 
couldn’t do it.’ 

I was looking at Hugh, and saw the blood mount in a hot flush 
over his face, and a steel-blue light gleam in his dark eyes, as with 
a bound like a panther he sprang forward, and before the imprudent 
youth could stir, he was held fast by the collar ir Hugh's mascular 
grasp. Melton carried in his hand a strong cutting whip (he had 
just come in from riding Spitfire), and raising it, whilst the fright- 
ened youth vainly straggied to get free, he appeared about to ad- 
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he added, as they went over together. Spitfire was still in the front, 
and Templeton’s eye falling on him, he nodded approvingly. ‘ That's 
a clever fellow, that Melton. How well he took the measure of that 
animal's temper! I'd hardly have dared myself to take him first 
at that first fence, and yet I see now it was the right thing to do; 
he's a queer, nervous, irritable temper, that gets flurried and excited 
when he sees the others going before him. I say, look there Firefly 
is creeping up to the favourite. I didn't believe Solace when he 
talked so eternally of his mare Firefly, and all she could do. Ip 
beginning to think more of her now. What a stayer she nimst be! 
She looks as fresh as a daisy, and goes along whisking her wicked. 
looking tail as though it was all play to her. Melton will have some 
trouble with her, I think.’ 

As Templeton finished speaking, the outsider and the favourite 
had closed up, and were now running neck and neck; the next 
fence would be the last, and then there were about six hundred 
yards of racing-ground before reaching the winning-post. 

Solace’s riding was greatly inferior to Melton’s; there was 
want of hand, and too great a desire to interfere with his horse's 
performances that put the little Irish mare at a disadvantage ; still, 
to the intense astonishment of every one, she not only held her 
ground, but actually appeared to gain slightly on the show horse of 
the regiment, and indeed one might say of the army; the one of 
whom it had been said that it would be impossible to beat him if 
only he did not lose his temper. And he had not lost it; on the 
contrary, he was going splendidly, literally flying over the ground 
with his glorious stretching stride, yet never able to shake off for 
an instant the wiry lean form that with springing bounding action 
kept pace with him. 

Every one in that great crowd held his breath as they reached 
the last fence; the pace was fearful, and the keenest judge could 
not have guessed which would win. 

Suddenly, as they approached at a breathless pace the fence 
before them, a woman’s long white cloak fluttered out on the breeze 
from the other side of the hedge; Firefly, held negligently by her 
inexperienced rider, swerved wildly, while Spitfire, kept straight 
with a firm yet gentle hand, flew to the front, clearing the leap in 
splendid style, and then laying himself down, advanced with light- 
ning speed to the winning-post. It was but a moment that Firefly 
swerved from the track, but in that moment Spitfire gained the § 
opposite side; close on his heels, however, the gallant mare, set 
right by her excited rider, bounded over with the spring and elas-§ 
ticity of a roebuck, and then stretching herself for the first time,— 
and letting for the first time her marvellous speed be seen, she flew 
rather than galloped after her opponent. Very small was the aé 
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vantage Spitfire had gained, and with the first two bounds she 
reached his girths; then for the first time Melton called on his 
noble steed, that responded gamely with everv muscle exerted to the 
utmost. Breathless the crowd looked on, as the brown mare's head 
crept up to his shoulder. Was it possible ? Could he hold his own to 
the winning-post ? Two springs more would do it; but already the 
dark head stretched beside the chestnut's foaming neck. Another 
bound, another and they shot past the ' inning post, Melton th« 
winner, by about half a head, of perhaps the closest race ever ran 
in ‘ours, and certainly one that astonished the judges more than 
anything that had be seen for a long time at Aldershot 

The excitement as intens So close was the race, that some 
fncied one the winn« some the ther and it was not until the 
jen had formally proc laine | Spitiis * success, that me even of 
his backers could b luced to believe in it After a congratala 
tory shake of the hand to Melton, the winner was almost wholly 
disregarded ; while every one crowded round the little brown mare 
that had come in such a splendid second, and that every one knew 
well could have won so easily if it had been ridden as the favourite 
had been. 

‘Why, Solace,’ said Templeton, in a rather more excited tone 
than his usual languid drawl, ‘where in the world did you pick up 
that animal, and how did you keep her so dark? She's a regular 
flyer, and no mistake; but for that shy the race was yours easily, 
and if you had held her well in hand you would not have lost it by 
that.’ 

‘IT know,’ answered Solace, laughing good-humouredly. ‘ I don’t 
pretend to be a first-rate horseman like Melton; still, you know, I told 
you all I had got a mare would beat the favourite even with my bad 
riding ; and soshe would if it hadn’t been fora fluke. I bought her 
in the west of Ireland; saw her there and liked her when I was 
over fishing a few months ago, and have been trying to ride her ever 
since. She’s a rough one and no mistake to ride when she’s 
fresh.’ 

Courtown and Powell had come in close together third and 
fourth; all the others were nowhere, and now came straggling in 
one by one, greatly disgusted no doubt at their position, and as 
much astonished as any one else at the unforeseen termination of the 
race. 

Whilst we were all looking at Firefly and talking over her 
splendid success, Melton stole off; and when I again came towards 
the grand stand, I was astonished to see him standing beside a lady, 
to whom he was talking with no little earnestness and animation. 
A glance at her face, however, enlightened me ; it was the original 
of the portrait I had admired so much a few days ago—no less a 
person than Miss Meares the great heiress, and the promised bride 
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of Cameron, who also stood near, looking with nonchalant uneon- 
cerned eyes on his betrothed and her companion. I looked at her 
somewhat critically as I approached, and must own that I was not 
disappointed ; she was even prettier than his sketch, and though 
she talked with an easy unconstrained manner and a pleasant flow 
of conversation, yet there seemed a mournful depth in her long 
violet eyes, as she lifted them now and then to his, that betrayed 
perhaps more than she would have liked to be observed. As to him, 
he seemed to forget for the time the barrier that existed between them; 
the excitement of the ride had flushed his cheek, and the exhilara- 
tion of triumph lent a lustre to his eye that made him look hand- 
somer than I had ever seen him look before ; while the same causes 
chased away all sad remembrances, and gave him courage and 
inclination to rattle on in a continuous stream of merry chat and 
laughter, as happy and light-hearted as though no pleading words 
and passionate prayers had ever passed his lips to her. I could not 
help thinking what a contrast he must present to her eye with the 
face, figure, attitude, manner, the tout ensemble, of her future hus- 
band, as they stood there side by side, eyeing each other now and 
then with instinctive distrust and dislike. 

Cameron was in his gayest humour ; he was standing beside the 
acknowledged belle of the day, who was, besides, one of the richest 
heiresses in England, for whose smile men were willing to go through 
any amount of danger, and to stand beside whom with the right that 
Cameron possessed would have made more than one heart there 
present throb with a rapture beside which all other joys would be 
cold and lifeless. More than all this, he had won largely ; his credi- 
tors would be quieted, at least for the time, as I don’t believe that 
gentleman ever had the least intention of liquidating his debts in 
full ; however, he would pay as much as would render him safe, and 
that was all he wanted. 

We were having a large luncheon party that day, and on en- 
tering the room with some lady friends, I found Mr. and Miss 
Meares were also among the number ofthe guests. They sat oppo- 
site me, so that I had a very good opportunity for observing the 
young lady ; and the more I saw of her the more I liked her. I felt 
indeed as though the peculiar charm of manner Melton had spoken 
of was exercising its influence over me, and I am sure my lady 
friends must have found me rather more preoccupied than was 
pleasant or flattering. Hugh sat on one side of her, and I heard 
him say in the careless manner under which he sometimes hid deep 
feeling, ‘Do you remember some very good advice you gave me 
the last time I saw you, Miss Meares ?’ 

The colour flushed a little over that clear pale face of hers, as 
she answered, ‘I don’t remember ever giving you any good advice ; 
but if I did, I hope it has been profitable to you.’ 
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‘Yes, it was just about that I wanted to tell you,’ he replied. 
‘I have ever since tried to act up to it, and though in some things 
I think that ‘le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle,” still in others it 
pays; for instance, you would be surprised to see how I have im- 
proved in my art. Don’t you remember telling me I ought to have 
a fixed object in life? Well, I have chosen painting for my object, 
and have followed it up closely ever since. I thought you would be 
pleased to hear what your good advice has done for me; I hope your 
own practice of it has been equally successful.’ 

Again I saw the tears rise slowly in the depths of her lovely 
violet eyes, as she turned away pained and annoyed at his frivolous 
and impertinent tone; his gaze, which followed her every motion, 
saw it too, and in an instant penitence followed his cruel speech. 
He leaned towards her, and said hurriedly and brokenly, in so low 
a voice that none but I overheard him, ‘ Forgive me; I don’t know 
what I say or do. The sight of you has brought back hopes and 
longings I had thought long dead in me. I would never have come 
near you had I thought I should have been betrayed into saying 
anything that could have caused you a moment’s pain. My heart 
is sore, and I have passed to-day through the bitterest trial life can 
bring me; but do not fear, I will distress you no more.’ 

She heard him, and gave him one timid hurried upward glance 
that spoke pardon, and I almost thought love, in its lingering 
tenderness ; then turned away and busied herself with what was 
before her. 

Hugh, after this, spoke no more to her; but I could see his gaze 
lingering on her every now and then, when he thought she was 
engaged with Captain Cameron, who sat on the other side of her 
father, with a look that revealed too plainly to my anxious eyes 
how utterly every hope and affection of his noble and still young 
life, with all its abundant promise of daring deeds and painstaking 
triumphs of art, was bound up in this young heiress, with her sweet 
pure beauty, her clever radiant smile, her lovelit tender eyes, her 
halo of golden hair, and all the dainty adornments of modern fashion 
helping, in their careful tasteful arrangement, to heighten and en- 
hance a beauty already too dangerous without their assistance. The 
lady on the other side of him was fully occupied, talking to her next 
neighbour, so that he had nothing to call away his attention from 
Miss Meares ; and I, who knew his mind, could read so clearly the 
torture he was undergoing, as he watched Cameron’s attentions with 
wild vindictive eyes, that I almost feared those around me must see 
it too. But no; they were all too busy with their own affairs, and I 
forced myself to amuse my friends also, for fear they might perceive 
to whom my attention was straying. The longest day must havean 
end, and this one also at last wound slowly to its close. Our fair 
guests departed to adorn themselves for the ball we gave that night, 
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to celebrate the favourite’s victory ; and I went off to my room, drag- 
ging Hugh with me, much against his will, he, poor fellow, no doubt 
wanting to go and brood in solitude over his hard fate, and perhaps 
deplore the softness that had led him to play into Cameron’s hands 
in the matter of riding the horse. However, I would not take any 
refusal from him, and once safely inside my room, I pushed him into 
a comfortable chair and left him for a few minutes in peace, to col- 
lect himself and get over the exciting events of the day. After a 
few minutes, I looked up from some writing I was busy with, and 
glancing at him, saw his brow contracted by a dark frown, and the 
whole expression of his face so painfully sad, that I determined to 
try if I could console him. I therefore went quietly up to him, and 
Jaying my hand on his shoulder, said : 

‘Dear Hugh, what is the matter ? Can I help you in any way ?’ 

He started, and for a moment an impatient look crossed his face ; 
but it faded away, and with his smile sweet as ever, but unspeakably 
sad, he answered : 

‘No, Cairnsford. What troubles me now is a thing that none 
can lighten or take away, and yet that causes more heart-burnings 
and miseries than anything on this wide earth—I mean the 
anguish of unavailing regret, of bitter remorse. I saw you looking 
at me to-day at luncheon, Charlie; and no wonder; you must 
truly have been ashamed of your friend, when any distress even 
such as I had to bear could have made me utter a covert taunt 
to one so good and true as she. When I saw the pained startled 
look in her sweet face, and the unshed tears glistening in her 
gentle eyes, then I knew that I had been a brute, and felt that 
I should never forgive myself; but the words had been spoken, 
words such as I should have uttered to no woman, least of all to 
her, who has acted all through this matter, not for her own happi- 
ness, but for that of her parents; and no apology, no repentance, 
can efface from my mind the painful surprise that looked out of her 
startled eyes as she turned them on me, with the mute inquiry, 
*¢ And you too, you whom I trusted, and thought would have known 
me better !”’ 

Anxious to turn his thoughts from such a painful subject, I in- 
terrupted him, saying: ‘ At any rate, Hugh, I am convinced that 
if you had allowed Cameron to imperil his neck by riding that horse, 
she would, to say tue least, not have blamed you for any accident 
that might have happened ; I fancy the gallant captain is hardly 
appreciated in that quarter.’ 

‘ You are mistaken, Charlie ; indeed you are,’ he replied ear- 
nestly. ‘ Miss Meares is not a girl to go before God with a lie on 
_ her lips; she will try to love him, if she has not already succeeded 
in doing so, in order that she may fulfil the conditions of the will, 
and thereby provide her parents with a happy home in their old age. 
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But if she does not love him, she will never marry him ; I know her 
well enough to be sure that, cotite que cotite, she will abide by the 
right.’ 

I saw it was useless to say more on the subject, and so drew him 
gradually off it by a series of well-contrived questions about the race, 
the merits of the horses, the style of the riders, the size of the leaps, 
&c., though all the while I could not help wondering how it was 
that such a clever fellow as Hugh could have succumbed so entirely 
to that charming and dangerous beauty. Yet after all, there was 
more reason in his infatuation than there is in most men’s; it 
was not alone the beauty of face, form, and colour, or the charm of 
a sweet manner and a silvery musical voice, that had enslaved him ; 
it was something far higher and rarer than these—the spell of a 
noble intellect, a fervid imagination, the attraction of a kindred soul 
in art, a mind that could enter into and sympathise with the slightest 
shades and inflexions of feeling in his; while above all, and over all, 
was shed the clear unwavering light of lofty principles and unswerv- 
ing loyalty to them. It was not so hard to understand after all, 
looking at it in this light, and I heartily wished Hugh had never 
seen her, rather than that he should have been allured into a pas- 
sion which, taking his nature and her character into considera- 
tion, I had every reason to believe he would never conquer. How- 
ever, for the time being I contrived to divert him from his troubles, 
but was not surprised when he announced his intention of not going 
to the ball that evening. I thought he was right, as seeing her 
again would only pain him afresh ; so bidding him good-night, I hur- 
ried off to the ballroom, where, as one of the committee, I was obliged 
to put in an early appearance. 


Cuapter ITI. 
A THIEF IN THE DARK, 


‘ Sucu an extraordinary thing has happened to me,’ said Captain 
James, at mess, a few weeks after the race. ‘Tell me, did any of 
you fellows see any one going into or out of my room yesterday, 
while I was out ?? He addressed the table generally, and looked 
ruffled and annoyed as he spoke; a most unusual thing with that 
laziest and most good-tempered of men. 

We all looked up, and Melton, from the other end of the table, 
called out: ‘I was in your room for a minute or two yesterday after- 
noon, to fetch a book you told meI would find there. Why, what’s 
up ?’ 

bel O, it wasn’t youI meant; but any of the servants, or people of 
that kind? You remember my telling you, the day before yesterday, 
of the curious letter I had received from that fellow Griffin, who 
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had absconded and let me in for a bill I had backed for him, enclos- 
ing me banknotes to the value of the 5001. for which I had been let 
in. Well, I intended to have lodged that at Cox’s yesterday; but 
not being able to resist the temptation of a day’s shooting unex- 
pectedly offered, I went out, leaving it in my desk. To-day, when 
I went to look for it, it was gone clear and clean, leaving me with- 
out any clue by which I can trace it, as I had forgotten to take the 
numbers of the notes.’ 

‘ By Jove, that is too bad! It must be looked into,’ growled 
Major Porter through his bristly red moustache, and colouring up 
at the bare thought that such a thing should have happened in his 
regiment; whilst every one’s face round the table expressed in various 
degrees more or less concern. 

‘Did you see any signs of the room having been disturbed, or 
did it look just as usual when you went in?’ asked James, after a 
pause, of Melton. 

Hugh smiled, as did many others round the table ; for it was well 
known that James, besides being the most indolent man inthe regiment, 
was very probably, in right of that attribute, also the most disorderly, 
his room always presenting an appearance that conveyed to one’s 
mind the idea of a Bedlamite’s paradise. A boot in one corner, a 
sword in another, a regimental coat lying here, a pair of trousers 
there, pipes strewing the floor as though sown broadcast over it, the 
above-mentioned desk lying open topsy-turvy under the table, its 
contents fluttering playfully about the room as the summer breeze 
floated in through the open window—these were a few of the most 
ordinary appearances of the chamber; so that it was no wonder Hugh 
smiled as he answered: ‘I did not observe anything unusual in the 
appearance of the room, but—’ Here he stopped and hesitated for a 
moment. 

‘But what ?’ asked James. 

‘But that might be,’ continued Hugh, still with a slight shade 
of embarrassment, ‘ because what would be unusual in other rooms 
would not be unusual there.’ 

This remark was greeted with a general suppressed smile, and 
was thought to be a hit at the captain; but notwithstanding that, a 
certain uneasiness in Hugh’s manner might have led one to think 
that his mind was occupied with more important matters than his 
friend’s disorderly habits. 

James, however, whether it was meant as a hit or not, took it 
with his usual good-humour, saying, ‘ Ah, true, I daresay my room 
is not quite as dandified as those of you other fellows; but, now, 
what do you advise me to do about my money ?’ 

Every one was eager offering advice, some urging one plan, some 
another; not that any of their plans seemed likely to tend to the 
ultimate object of securing the thief, but at least it made the speaker 
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be listened to with a certain amount of attention whilst enunciating 
his opinion, and afterwards—why it was another’s turn to speak and 
he was forgotten. However, after nearly an hour’s excited talk, it 
was found we were no nearer hitting on a plan for the recovery of 
the money or the discovery of the robber, as we were all strongly 
against bringing in a detective from Scotland-yard on account of the 
scandal it would give rise to; and it was determined only that: each 
one amongst us should keep a watch on all articles of value iu onr 
possession, with the idea that if there was any thief among the 
servants, one such successful haul would not satisfy him, and he 
would soon be at it again. 

Days passed away, but nothing transpired that could in any way 
give a clue to this most disagreeable business ; and then days passed 
into weeks, but still everything remained in just as unsatisfactory a 
state as at first. At last one day, about two weeks after the event, 
as I was sitting looking at the papers in the newsroom, I heard 
several young fellows using Hugh’s name in a way I didn’t quite 
like, though at first I hardly caught what they meant. I stopped 
reading, and listened. 

‘ At any rate, you'll admit,’ said young Tufton, a newly-joined 
ensign of the most cubbish appearance—‘ at any rate, you'll admit it 
was odd, Melton’s being in the room that afternoon.’ 

‘It would have been still more odd,’ said I, rising, while I re- 
strained with a violent effort my inclination to take the young snob 
by the neck and pitch him out of the room—‘ it would have been 
still more odd had he been in the room and had not mentioned it. 
And now once for all, gentlemen, whoever dares to breathe a word 
of the kind you have just been uttering before me must recollect 
that I shall consider all such speeches as direct insults to myself, 
and shall take measures accordingly.’ 

‘No, Cairnsford, this is my affair,’ said a grave voice behind 
me, whilst a hand was laid on my shoulder. ‘I heard what these 
gentlemen were saying as I came into the room, and I warn them 
that any remarks reflecting on my honour will require to be vindi- 
cated and upheld in a way they may not wish.’ 

‘ You forget,’ said Tufton, with a sneer, ‘that to people sus- 
pected of appropriating what does not belong to them it is not con- 
sidered necessary to offer satisfaction. Indeed, as gentlemen we 
couldn’t do it.’ 

I was looking at Hugh, and saw the blood mount in a hot flush 
over his face, and a steel-blue light gleam in his dark eyes, as with 
a bound like a panther he sprang forward, and before the imprudent 
youth could stir, he was held fast by the collar in Hugh’s muscular 
grasp. Melton carried in his hand a strong cutting whip (he had 
just come in from riding Spitfire), and raising it, whilst the fright- 
ened youth vainly struggled to get free, he appeared about to ad- 
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minister a correction which, however severe, the cub had certainly 
merited. I was, however, for his own sake about to interfere, and 
beg him not to yield to an impulse of passion, when, dropping his 
whip, Melton flung the struggling sub. violently from him, saying : 

‘ You are not worth it ; the lesson would be lost on such as you. 
Stay,’ he added, in a commanding voice, as thoroughly crestfallen 
Tufton was trying to sneak out of the room, ‘let me hear who put 
this honourable idea into your head, for I don’t believe your brains 
would ever have invented it without assistance.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the cub, brightening up, as he thought of bringing 
more influential names than his own into the same scrape, ‘ I heard 
Captain Cameron saying he thought it odd, and that he wondered 
Captain James had not inquired more particularly of you at what 
time you had been there, how long you had stayed, where you got 
the buok, and all the rest of it; and Leyton, with whom he was 
talking, said such an idea would never have entered into his head, 
but that now it was talked of it certainly did appear suspicious.’ 

‘So, then, Cameron is the gentleman to whom I am indebted 
for these insinuations,’ said Hugh slowly, with a puzzled look on 
his indignant face that gradually assumed a more determined and 
convinced expression, while even his very lips grew white, and the 
veins in his forehead swelled with some hidden emotion. ‘ You may 
go,’ he continued, turning to Tufton, ‘and remember, though you 
may think yourself above giving me satisfaction, I can get it out of 
you in such fashion as may make you wish you had been a little less 
particular.’ 

Tufton slunk off, looking very much like a whipped hound, and 
then Melton, turning to the rest of us, said : 

‘Now, gentlemen, after all that has passed, it is necessary that 
I should see Cameron, and find out what foundation that puppy had 
for mixing his name up in this affair. There is no doubt he will be 
willing to give such an explanation as will satisfy me, and explain 
his meaning to have been void of offence.’ So saying, he walked 
quickly out of the room, and we saw him take the way to Cameron’s 
quarters. What occurred there I did not hear for many a long 
month after; but as this seems the proper place for it, I shall relate 
what happened, just as Hugh afterwards told me. 

When he entered Cameron’s room that gentleman was looking 
over some papers, but on seeing who his visitor was, he shuffled 
them quickly out of sight and looked up impatiently. 

‘Cameron,’ began Hugh, ‘that young snob Tufton has been 
making some very offensive insinuations about me, and he gives you 
out as the person from whom he heard them. He said just now in 
the reading-room, before Cairnsford and others, that you had said it 
was a suspicious circumstance my being the only person in James’s 
room the day those notes were stolen. I was very near giving the 
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young fellow the hiding he richly deserved, and I promised the others 
you would explain your words to have been either entirely altered 
or their meaning taken up in a way you did not intend.’ 

‘ And why shouldn’t I intend it ?’ answered Cameron impudently. 
‘I do think it a suspicious circumstance ; and if you're innocent, by 
Jove you're awfully unlucky, for no one would believe it.’ 

Hugh stepped forward and seized him by the arm, turning his 
face as he did so full to the light; it was an accidental movement, 
but for all that it helped the denouement of the scene. 

‘You can’t think that,’ he said sternly ; ‘ you know me too well 
to credit such an accusation, even if you dared make it.’ 

Here he stopped, for a sudden, and to Melton’s upright heart an 
awful change came over the face turned full to his; it was a look of 
guilt and terror and abject cowardice, that brought at once convic- 
tion to the beholder’s mind. Melton drew away his hand from 
Cameron’s arm, with a kind of loathing wonder depicted on his ex- 
pressive face. 

‘ You were the thief!’ he exclaimed. ‘ You! O, I had not thought 
of anything so bad as this; it is too terrible ;’ and he turned away, 
partly that he might not see the cringing terror-stricken being before 
him, partly that he might have time to collect his thoughts and 
decide on a course of action. 

‘O,’ cried Cameron, mistaking his movement, and fearing he 
was about to go off and proclaim his discovery, ‘for the love of 
Heaven don’t tell! I was in sore need; all the money I had won 
did not quite pay my debts, and there was one man to whom I owed 
4001. who would have arrested me in a day or two more, and then, 
though my marriage would perhaps hardly have been broken off, it 
would have caused a scandal that would have pained Maud; and 
indeed her father might have taken any measures. I could not bear 
it; and knowing where this money was, I was unable to resist the 
temptation, and took it. He could well spare it, and I intended to 
pay it back on my marriage ; indeed I did,’ he added with vehement 
asseveration, seeing no doubt in Hugh’s face that he did not believe 
that last statement. 

‘ My duty is only too clear,’ answered Hugh ; ‘I must tell James 
what I know. I could never have believed it, Cameron, and am in- 
deed sorry for you; but I must do what I feel to be right.’ 

‘Yes, and be asked for your proofs,’ sneered Cameron, who, 
driven to desperation, now determined to put a bold face on it and 
brazen the matter out. ‘I think you forget all about them, but they 
are very necessary, I can assure you. My word is as good as yours, 
and I have taken good care you should be under suspicion already. 
Anything you may say of me will only confirm the rumours afloat 

about yourself, as every one will think you accuse me to try and 
divert attention from your own proceedings.’ 
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It was too true, and for a moment Hugh was almost overwhelmed 
by the desperate situation in which he found himself. He had too 
great command over himself, however, to show how deeply his 
enemy’s arrows had penetrated, and after a moment’s silence, during 
which time he reflected that he must dare all or lose all, he resolved 
from his knowledge of Cameron’s antecedents to draw a bow at a 
venture, and see what success would follow his audacity. 

‘ Proofs !’ he repeated, with a light confident laugh that had a 
touch of cynicism in its tone. ‘I haven’t got them now, but I can 
have them before nightfall. It will only be necessary to frighten your 
friend Mr. Solomons into letting us look among his entries for your last 
payment. The amount was 400I., I think, and the time about ten 
days ago—’ He would have gone on, but Cameron interrupted him. 

‘Are you the devil in person, or have you been reading my 
papers, Melton ?’ he asked. ‘Curse you! What do you mean by 
meddling in my affairs ?’ 

‘You seem to forget,’ answered Hugh quietly, satisfied that he 
had got the clue to this affair, ‘ that you began the matter by inter- 
fering with my honour aud good name. In my attempt to vindicate 
these I have discovered what is to me an indescribably painful secret, 
which, however, can now be a secret no longer, as I feel it to be my 
duty to acquaint James at once with all I have found out.’ 

‘ Melton, for Heaven’s sake have a little pity !’ wildly entreated 
Cameron. ‘Consider the shame and sorrow you will cause my in- 
tended bride; for her sake, if you are a man, spare me. I swear 
solemnly never to commit such an action again, and to restore the 
money with interest as soon as I can get such a sum together.’ 

At the mention of Cameron’s intended bride Hugh’s face paled, 
and his lips quivered with an emotion he could not repress, as he 
thought of her whom he loved united to such a reptile as this before 
him. 

Cameron saw the change in his countenance, and quick as light 
divining its cause, saw in it a ray of hope, whilst it aroused in him 
a bitter hatred of the man who loved his beautiful betrothed, and to 
whom, his heart told him, she was not perhaps as indifferent as she 
might be. 

Following up this ray of hope, he continued driving-in the 
wedge deeper where he saw the point had penetrated. ‘ Think,’ he 
said, ‘of Maud. I admit I am most unworthy of her, but she does 
net know it; she believes me to be all she would wish me to be, 
and it would break her heart could she see to what depths I have 
fallen in my struggle to clear away those debts that raised impedi- 
ments to our union. Think of her, so tenderly loved, so carefully 
reared, so noble and so upright in all her feelings, withering slowly 
away under the disgrace, or dying of the shock of finding out that 
the man she loved was branded with the stigma of theft.’ 
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As Cameron, in hurried breathless words, drew this picture of 
Maud Meares’s affection for him and her anguish at his shame, Hugh 
turned away with a half-uttered sob that was heard only too dis- 
tinctly by the man beside him, who mentally registered a vow that, 
when his opportunity occurred, he would make the fellow pay well 
for his audacity in daring to love his (Cameron’s) betrothed. For 
this time, however, his eloquence prevailed ; for after a pause Hugh 
turned slowly, and facing him, said, ‘I could despise myself for being 
in any way partner in your guilt, and in not telling what I know I 
am in a way partner in it. But because you have prayed me by a 
power I cannot resist, I spare you this once, on condition that you 
shall not marry Miss Meares before the expiration of two years; and 
if before that time has elapsed I hear of any other such acts on your 
part, I shall proclaim all I know, which will have the effect of at once 
putting an end to your engagement; for how ever well Miss Meares 
may love you, one of her principles would never consent to marry a 
man accused of such a crime as yours. In the mean time, I shall 
procure the money and send it anonymously to Captain James, you 
giving me your note of hand for the sum, to be paid before this time 
next year; also, I must insist on your explaining publicly, at mess, 
those words relative to myself, overheard by young Tufton, which 
have been going the round of the camp greatly to my prejudice. 
You will easily find some plausible way for giving them an innocent 
meaning. Give me your acknowledgment for 500/. That will do; 
James shall have it to-morrow. Remember our conditions.’ 

Then, without deigning to bestow a glance on his crestfallen 
companion, Hugh left the room, and presently rejoined me, saying 
all was right ; notwithstanding which assertion, his grave sad looks 
raised a doubt in my mind that all was as right as he said. 

That day at mess, Cameron, whose face bore no evidence of the 
crisis he had just passed through, said carelessly, ‘By the way, 
Tufton, you must have strangely misconceived a remark you heard 
me make the other day, or else you cannot have heard it properly. 
I said I considered it strange that Captain Melton, having been 
some little time in the room looking for a book, should neither have 
disturbed the thief nor seen any appearance ofthe desk having been 
tampered with, and I certainly wonder Captain James had not ques- 
tioned him more closely as to the aspect of the room, and the time 
at which he went there, with a view to finding out what people were 
likely to be about at that particular hour. It seems you have been 
drawing disagreeable conclusions from those very harmless and 
natural remarks. I trust you will not do so in future, and I hope 
Melton will accept my apology for having unintentionally given rise 
to slanderous reports.’ 

Melton muttered something about ‘ Certainly,’ and ‘ Pray say no 
more about it ;’ but his face was grave and annoyed; while Tufton 
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looked wretchedly sat upon, and didn’t seem to know whether to 
leave the room or remain where he was. 

So that matter was, or ought to have been, settled; but as we 
all know, it is far easier to set bad reports going than to stop them 
once they get afloat; and more than once I perceived after this some 
of the younger fellows, who had not yet learnt to know and esteem 
Melton’s character, and others who, though older and knowing better, 
yet hated him because his pure and noble life shamed theirs, whis- 
pering together in a mysterious manner, always stopping suddenly 
when either Hugh or I approached them ; a precaution which was 
certainly wise, as I doubt whether either of us would have heard 
their discourse with patience. 

The golden autumn days flew by quickly. I had one or two good 
days amongst the stubble and turnips, whilst Hugh worked away 
with unremitting vigour at his beloved art; it was his companion 
and friend, his solace in trouble, his inspiration in joy. Always 
busy, his fingers seemed never to flag, his mind never to weary of 
it; and I often envied the marvellous power of forgetting his griefs 
in a fairyland of his own creation that he seemed to possess. And 
yet not forgetting ; I am wrong in using that expression. Properly 
speaking, he did not forget his griefs; he bore them with a calm for- 
titude that rose more from deep strong feeling well controlled than 
from any other cause, and he would set himself to work in order 
that constant occupation might prevent his mind from dwelling on 
its troubles, and eating itself away in useless repining. 
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